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Art. I.—The Evangelical Movement ; its Parentage, 
Progress, and Issue. 


Tue nineteenth century, I believe, was already growing old 
before any attempt was made to write the history of English 
religion, or of the Church of England, such as they had been 
during the eighteenth. It was even a common practice to break 
off all narration upon these great subjects on reaching the 
Revolution of 1688, as if they had then attained Nirvana, lost 
their individuality, and been absorbed in the unfathomable 
tranquillity of universal Nature. In truth, however, so far as 
the Reformed Church of England was concerned, its history 
was at this time not ending but rather beginning. The great 
crisis of the Reformation, which in Scotland lasted from 1560 
to 1689 (if not even to 1712), covered about the same number 
of years in England, where it both opened and closed about 
one generation sooner. It began under Henry VIII., in the 
year 1532, under Archbishop Warham, with the Acts relating 
to Bulls and to First-Fruits, and it closed in 1662, upon the 
ejection of the two thousand ministers who were unable to 
comply with the Act of Uniformity. Between these two dates, 
and particularly from the accession of Elizabeth onwards, 
the different forces, which had combined to produce the great 
movement of the Sixteenth Century, were engaged in mutual 
conflict, and the point at issue was, whether the friends or the 
opponents of further steps in the direction of the Reformation 
should prevail. 

The history of the Reformed Church of England, such as it 
is represented by the Book of Common Prayer, and by its 
documents and laws in general, passed through its first stage 
between the Restoration and the Revolution of 1688. The 
second stage may be said to have lasted from the Revolution to 
the accession of the House of Hanover. This stage was one 


of fluctuation and transition ; not, however, as to the law and 
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doctrine of the Church, but as to its relations with the ruling 
powers. The great issue then depending was, whether its 
position, rendered equivocal in 1689 by the doctrines of non- 
resistance and of a divine right in the heir of the Stuarts, was 
to be exchanged on the death of Anne for one of undivided 
allegiance, and of identification in spirit, as well as in form, 
with the ruling power. ' 

This question was conclusively decided on, and by, the ac- 
cession of George I. The clergy of the Anglican Church, from 
the date of St. Bartholomew’s Day in 1662, had been a clergy 
very nearly homogeneous. A few individuals, such as Bishop 
Reynolds of Norwich, continued to represent within its borders 
the general shade of doctrine belonging to Puritanism, but the 
door was barred against intrants, and there was consequently 
no succession to maintain the school. Anglicanism was in pos- 
session, with a strong and nearly universal hold. Parallel and 
coextensive with this theology, and indeed firmly morticed into 
it, lay the purely political opinions, which the circumstances. 
of the Anglican Reformation had unhappily exalted, for prac- 
tical purposes, into Articles of Religion ; articles which, in the 
minds of the clergy generally, and of a very large part of the 
laity, held arank higher perhaps than some among the Thirty-. 
nine. Just asit was not Episcopacy but Jacobitism which was 
the immediate cause of the resolution of William III. to. 
embrace the .Presbyterian cause in Scotland, so it was not 
Anglicanism, but it was Jacobitism, which placed the body of. 
the English clergy, and their large lay following, in a position 
of permanent estrangement from the sovereigns of the House 
of Brunswick, and from the entire but powerful influences which, 
through the medium of Episcopal aad other patronage, they, 
through their ministers, could and did bring to bear upon the 
Church. The standing discord thus established produced the 
most noteworthy, though hitherto but little noted, consequences. 
The two great powers of the clerical body, the Episcopal and 
the Presbyterial, were thrown wholly out of sympathy with one 
another. Except that both were tolerably well agreed on the 
retention of privilege, and even on resistance to Nonconformity, 
they came to be powers not sustaining but neutralizing one 
another. The aggregate influence of the Church upon society, 
which Mr. Lecky * has described as having been, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, enormous, progressively declined. 
Sceptical and subversive opinions in religion spread with 
rapidity to such a point as to draw from a mind so little 
exaggerative as that of Bishop Butler, the well-known descrip- 
tion embodied in the Advertisement to his Analogy. These 


* Lecky, ‘History of the Eighteenth Century,’ vol. i. p. 59. 
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evils, great as they were in themselves, were indicative of a 
yet deeper taint within.. Lord Stanhope long ago pointed out, 
with much sagacity,* that, when harmony between the Bishops 
and their clergy had thus been destroyed, it was impossible to 
supply its place, and to restore a real unity, by coercion. More 
especially was this the case because, while the higher places 
in the Church were continually replenished with Hanoverian 
prelates, the Jacobitism of the parochial clergy was also con- 
tinually fed by Jacobite appointments to the benefices. For 
these proceeded from a body of lay patrons, consisting of the 
territorial gentry, who were Jacobites themselves. Harmony 
being gone, and coercion impossible, no alternative remained 
for the governing power but neutrality, inaction, and religious 
inefficiency. The relation of the Bishop to his clergy became 
gradually a negative relation. Not only did the old abuses of 
plurality and non-residence, always parasitical to the Church 
of England, thrive and fatten in the stagnant atmosphere, 
but there was a gradual decline of the religious life, until it 
passed almost into general paralysis. The deleterious influ- 
ences, which pervaded generally the regions of the air, appear 
to have affected the Nonconforming sections of the community 
to a certain extent. We are too apt to assume that the relations 
of the Church and of Nonconformity are those only of rivalry, 
and that what the one gains the other loses. It is more prob- 
able, and the thought is surely one more congenial, that the 
spiritual pulse rises and falls, in the two, mainly with a common 
action. Butthe mischiefs, at which I now very slightly glance, 
were, if not confined tothe Church, much more general, intense, 
and scandalous, within its borders than beyond them. It was 
well, therefore, that from within the precinct, where‘the dark- 
ness lay the thickest, the light should first and most brilliantly 
arise. 

These last words, it need hardly be said, refer principally, 
though not entirely, to John Wesley. I make no attempt in 
this paper to follow the career of that extraordinary man, 
whose life and acts have taken their place in the religious 
history, not only of England, but of Christendom. I only 
observe, first, that the course of Wesley takes its origin from the 
bosom of devout but high Anglicanism,t+ in which, as a youth, 
he was bred, and which long and rather obstinately, though 
varyingly, held its ground within his. interior mind, in despite 
of circumstances the most adverse. Secondly, that with this 
origin it should still, perhaps, be regarded as having given the 

* History of England, vol. ii. pp. 369-72. 
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main impulse, out of which sprang the Evangelical movement. 
Thirdly, that while it imparted the main impulse, it did not 
stamp upon that movement its specific character. The prin- 
cipal share of the parentage was not represented in the par- 
ticular contour of the features. Probably that, which Wesley 
did not supply to it, is to be traced in a great degree, yet by 
an indirect line, to Whitfield. It would seem rather as if the 
Evangelical Succession, as Sir J. Stephen has called it in 
his Essays, may more directly have had its fountain-head in 
another quarter. Some rivers spring from only a group of 
pools; and there were a small number of clergymen, sporadi- 
cally and very thinly distributed over the broad surface of the 
Church of England, whose names have been handed down to 
us in conjunction with the rare phenomenon of the profession 
of high Calvinism, or of a leaning more or less pronounced 
towards it. Of these the best known are Hervey, Berridge, 
Romaine, and Toplady. Perhaps they are to be regarded as, 
along with Whitfield, the fathers of the Evangelical school. 
But let it not be supposed that these zealous and fervent men 
had a monopoly, even amidst the prevailing torpor and abound- 
ing scandals that marked the time, of fervour and of zeal. 
Some portion of the awakened spirit of the period went off, with 
Mr. Lindsey, into Unitarianism. A larger share of genuine 
warmth, in such forms as the Anglican Church deems espe- 
cially her own, is represented in the works, as of Bishop 
Wilson, so of Bishop Horne and of Jones of Nayland. But 
these men, and all that was in harmony with them, had no 
connection with sect or movement of any kind, except with 
the standing warfare of the Spirit of God, and of all His 
instruments, against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

It ought perhaps to be remarked that, in an interesting 
historic sketch, the Rev. Canon Garbett has traced the origin 
of the Evangelical movement, and assigns it to Mr. Law and 
his ‘Serious Call to a Holy Life.’ But such an ascription 
seems to me incorrect. There are no distinctive relations 
that I can find between this movement and the Nonjuring 
party to which Law belonged; and the large and prominent 
development of the doctrinal element in the Evangelical 
writings is out of all proportion to its retired position in the 


works, so far as I know them, of Law. His succession is. 


rather to be found in Bishop Wilson, in Jones of Nayland, 
and in !fook or Keble of our own time. 


It may not be unreasonable, then, to regard the group of 


clergyinen whom I have named as the spiritual fathers of the 
Evangelical school. The deep and sharp lines of their ultra- 
Calviiisin, however, were softened in their successors, as, for: 
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example, in Thomas Scott, and gradually disappeared. That 
scheme of doctrine has more than once made its appearance 
in the Church of England, as, for example, in the notorious 
Lambeth Articles, but always with the note of sterility, the 
mark of the hybrid upon it. Elsewhere it has found more 
congenial soils and has been associated with great results ; 
but within the Anglican precinct it has always been a transient 
phenomenon. The points, in which the Evangelical school 
permanently differed from the older and traditional Anglican- 
ism, were those of the Church, the Sacraments, and the forensic 
idea of Justification. They are not, in my view, its strong 
points, and I do not mean to dwell upon them. Its main 
characteristic was of a higher order. It was a strong, sys- 
tematic, outspoken, and determined reaction against the 
prevailing standards both of life and preaching. It aimed at 
bringing back, on a large scale, and by an aggressive move- 
ment, the Cross, and all that the Cross essentially implies, both 
into the teaching of the clergy, and into the lives as well of the 
clergy as of the laity. The preaching of the Gospel became 
afterwards a cant phrase: but that the preaching of the 
Gospel a hundred years ago had disappeared, nut by denial, 
but by lapse, from the majority of Anglican pulpits, is, I fear, 
in large measure, an historic truth. To bring it back again 
was the aim and work of the Evangelical reformers in the 
sphere of the teaching function. Whether they preached 
Christ in the best manner may be another question; but of 
this there is now, and can be, little question that they 
preached Christ; they preached Christ largely and fervently 
where, as a rule, He was but little and but coldly preached 
before. And who is there that will not say from his heart, 
‘I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ 

Thus far on the parentage, and what may be called the 
baptismal name, of the Evangelical movement. I now pass to 
its progress. The first suggestion of this paper was awakened 
by a passage in Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ which I wish to controvert. But before 
controverting a particular statement, I allow myself the plea- 
sure of rendering the tribute which justice demands to that 
valuable work. It may perhaps be considered a series of 
pictures rather than a history strictly so called; but if 
the thread is not one of perfect continuity, yet his presenta- 
tion of scenes and characters is worthy, in more respects 
than one, of grateful acknowledgment. Conscientious labour, 
profuse information, judicious selection, happy arrangement 
of detail, are crowned by the paramount and rare merit of 
a dispassionate love of truth, and a constant effort to be 
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faithful to that love, which have seldom been surpassed. 
Possessed of these solid titles to our respect, Mr. Lecky, at 
p. 627 of his second Volume, sums up as follows the operation 
performed by the Evangelical Clergy ; 


They infused into it (the English Church) a new fire and passion of 
devotion, kindled a spirit of fervent philanthropy, raised the standard of 
clerical duty, and completely altered the whole tone and tendency of the 
preaching of its ministers. Before the close of the Century, the Evan- 
gelical movement had become dominant in England, and it continued the 
almost undisputed centre of religious life till the rise of the Tractarian 
movement of 1830, (1833 ?) 


The quality of the praise here given as to devotion, preach- 
ing, and clerical duty is not too high for the school of Newton, 
Cecil, Venn, Scott, and Simeon, with others, who formed the 
first generation of ‘ Evangelicals’ proper, or for their suc- 
cessors. But is Mr. Lecky equally correct upon his statement 
as to the two matters of fact ?— 

1. That, before the close of the Century, the movement was 
‘dominant’ in England. 

2. That at, or somewhere near, that period ‘ it completely 
altered the whole tone and tendency of the preaching’ of the 
clergy. 

Against these two propositions, I advance with some con- 
fidence the following counter-statements ; 

1. That the Evangelical movement never became, properly 
speaking, dominant in England; never held anything like the 
position, which the corresponding party held in the Established 
Church of Scotland at the time when the great controversy of 
patronage and the Veto Act began. 

2. That, without becoming dominant in this sense, it did 
by infusion profoundly alter the general tone and tendency of 
the preaching of the clergy ; not, however, at the close of the 
last or the beginning of the present century, but after the 
Tractarian movement had begun, and, indeed, mainly when it 
had reached that forward stage at which it came rather to be 
known, in a loose and general way, by the name of Ritualism. 

These are questions of great interest, pertaining to the 
history of religious thought and action in our country. They 
also present the advantage that they make no appeal (so far 
as I see) to prejudice or passion, and are therefore open to an 
unbiassed discussion. Accordingly, I make no apology for 
an effort to present what I take to be a tolerably just outline 
of the facts; the more so as my own recollections reach back 
with considerable freshness to all but the first twenty years 
of the Century, and, indeed, embrace in some degree a few 
of the later among those twenty years. 
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I apprehend, then, that until the close of the reign of 
George III. the Hvangelical clergy were a small and, it 
might even be said,.a numerically inconsiderable minority of 
the whole clerical body. In an attempt to estimate their 
strength, precision is not attainable ; but I believe it would 
be within the mark to say they did not exceed one in twenty, 
if they touched that proportion. In activity and moral in- 
fluence, they counted for a good deal more. The vessels of 
zeal and fervour, taken man for man, far outweighed the 
heroes of the ball-room and the hunting-field, or the inert, 
half-animated minds, and perfunctory performers of a mini- 
mum of stipulated duty, who supplied so considerable a 
number of the clerical host. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the massive learning, which never wholly 
deserted the Church, and the preponderating share of purely 
intellectual. force, were never theirs, and perhaps were not 
in all cases adequately valued among them. Nor did they 
possess the important element of high clerical station; for, 
in the distribution of the greater preferments, they not only 
had less than their proportion, but might even be said to be 
unjustly proscribed. ‘The first and, until the days of the 
Sumners, the only Bishop who was reckoned with the party 
was Dr. Ryder, of Lichfield. His piety, dignity, kindliness, 
and moderation of mind rendered him well worthy of the 
honours of the prelacy ; but possibly these did not contribute 
more to lift him over the bar than his noble birth, and his 
being the brother of a Cabinet Minister. Any deans, canons, 
or heads of houses of that epoch, who were held to wear 
the same colours, might readily be counted on the fingers. 

Among the beneficed clergy, whether of town or country, 
the Evangelical teachers were thinly scattered. They increased, 
however, pretty rapidly in numbers; and I think the entire 
body was roughly estimated, before the close of the reign of 
George IV., at fifteen hundred, or about one-eighth of the 
whole clergy. The foundation of their religious Societies had 
‘greatly contributed to give them the organization of a party. 
Their union was doubtless consolidated by the prejudice under 
which they lay with the bulk both of the clergy, and of those 
who termed themselves the laity; as also by the vehement 
and absurd modes, in which this prejudice occasionally found 
vent. They had in their congregations a zealous, liberal, 
and efficient following ; but these congregations constituted a 
kind of sect within the Church of England: they were the 
devéts, the baechettoni, the ‘ saints,’ of the land. 

Let me now endeavour to sustain, as far as the nature of 
the case allows, the first counter-proposition I have laid down, 
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by reference to the degree of their extension at various local 
centres during the reign of George IV. In the University 
of Oxford, about 1830, they could hardly be said to subsist, 
except in the persons of some four or five scattered indivi- 
duals of the teaching or officiating body. There was, indeed, 
an ecclesiastical centre in the parish of St. Ebb’s, under the 
Rev. Mr. Bulteel (a man of some note in his day), where the 
flame was at white heat; and a score or two of young men, 
who felt its attraction, nestled together in the small estab- 
lishment of St. Edmund Hall—known during the last century 
as the home of the six students so harshly and discreditably 
expelled. But these youths belonged to a school of ultra- 
Calvinism, which lay far in advance of the ordinary Evangelical 
tenets. Of those tenets there was in 1830 an admirable repre- 
sentative in the person of Mr. Waldo Sibthorp, Fellow of 
Magdalen, lately deceased. This excellent preacher and devout, 
refined, and attractive man was destined in his own person to 
feel the conflict of the tidal currents and to exemplify the 
the religious vicissitudes of the age. Thrice he cleared the 
chasm which lies between the Anglican and Roman Churches, 
but never, I believe, was visited with an uncharitable word, 
or raised any other emotion, in persons who observed or knew 
him, than those of affection and respect. But his representa- 
tion of the Evangelical party in Oxford was a purely personal 
representation. In Cambridge, led by Mr. Simeon, it had 
something more. The vein, though a rather narrow vein, 
ran through the academic body; whereas in nearly every 
college of Oxford it was a thing unknown, except by hearsay. 
Mr. Simeon resembled Mr. Sibthorp, who was greatly his 
junior, in his pure and venerable character. He was, how- 
ever, endowed with a greater energy, and a strong organizing 
faculty; and he used his liberal fortune with abundant 
sagacity, and extraordinary effect, in opening the way for his 
followers, through the purchase of advowsons, to benefices in 
the large towns. The possession of these seats of power im- 
mensely extended their parochial influence, and the number 
of his academic partisans was considerable among the young. 
They passed, however, by the name of Simeonites, and formed 
but a fraction of the mass. 

Even this slight outline of the case, as it concerns the two 
universities, may suffice to show that in point of numbers, or 
material extension, the Evangelical movement was as far as 
possible from being dominant, not only at the close of the last 
century, but after a further and very important growth 
through thirty years after its expiration, and down to the 
very eve of the time when there arose in the Tractarian 
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movement what proved to be both, as some might say, its most 
formidable adversary, and some, its unnatural and matricidal 
child. For Oxford and Cambridge, taken together, still tell 
in @ paramount manner, and half a century ago told almost 
conclusively, the tale of the whole country, so far as the colour 
and character of its clergy were concerned. 

But I will turn to some other quarters; and first to the 
metropolis. It may, I think, be stated, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that during the first third-part of this century not 
a single London parish, west of Temple Bar, was in the hands 
of the Evangelical party. Islington in the north had Mr. 
Daniel Wilson for its vicar; but it appears that he came to 
it as it were accidentally, through the private exercise of the 
right of patronage in his family. St. John’s Chapel in Bedford 
Row, Percy Chapel, Margaret Chapel, Long Acre Chapel, and 
the Chapel of the Lock Hospital in Grosvenor Place, were the 
centres of this religious influence which I best recollect, and 
doubtless there were a few others; but these were all pro- 
prietary chapels, and those who attended them were more or 
less marked men. Passing from the metropolis to the pro- 
vinces, I take the case of Liverpool, with which I am best 
acquainted. Only in one single church, I think, of that 
town and neighbourhood, namely, at Everton, a north-eastern 
suburb, was an Evangelical minister (the Rev. Mr. Buddicom) 
installed, until my own father introduced two more—one at 
St. Andrew’s, Renshaw Street, about 1816, and one at Seaforth, 
five miles to the northward, about a couple of years earlier. 
The case of the towns generally was not, I believe, widely dif- 
ferent, though in some of them, such as Carlisle, Hull, Hud- 
dersfield, Leicester, and perhaps most of all, Cheltenham, the 
movement had a wider and deeper basis. Liverpool itself 
subsequently underwent a great change, mainly through the 
influence of the late Dr. Macneile, an eloquent and most 
finished preacher, and an able, resolute, and upright man. 
I will not now refer to minor centres, such as Eton and 
Windsor, or Gloucester, or Wilmslow in Cheshire, and the 
respective neighbourhoods, with which circumstances gave me 
an acquaintance. But I may mention that in the reign of 
George IV. there was not, within the precinct of the great 
school of Eton, or, I believe, of any other of the principal 
public schools, any trace of the religious influence of the 
Evangelical party. What has now been said is, I believe, 
enough to show the true position of the Evangelical move- 
ment in the country at large. I have not mentioned Wales. 
Its case was different, and was mainly governed, at the time I 
speak of, by Nonconforming influences. But I apprehend it 
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would rather strengthen my position. Neither have I referred 
to the Established Church of Ireland. Within that body the 
movement made, if not an earlier, a greater progress than in 
England, and was stimulated by the highly polemical, as well 
as political, nature of the attitude unhappily forced upon it. 
But its aggregate influence upon the larger, and more eminent 
and learned, Church was then so small, as to be scarcely 
appreciable. 

Of course I do not mean that all which was not under the 
Evangelical mot d’ordre was in sharp antagonism with it. For 
example, Bishops Barrington of Durham, Porteus of London, 


and Burgess of Salisbury, were, like Bishop Horne and Jones 
of Nayland at an earlier date, men who had in them many 
elements kindred with it. But the party, as a party, whatever 
else it may have been, was the very reverse of dominant. It 
was active, useful, respected, healthy, and thriving; but it was 
also repressed and struggling, and in some sense rebellious. 
There was, with all its real and beneficial excellences, a latent 
antagonism in its scheme to express and important portions 
of the authoritative documents of the Church of England. 
Over and above any positive contrarieties of ‘this kind, there 
was impressed upon it, probably of necessity from the cir- 
cumstances of its origin, a peculiar bias towards what may 
be called individualism in religion, which has tempted some to 
say, as the result of their experience, that they found more 
Churchmanship, more sense of the personal obligations en- 
tailed by belonging to a given religious society, among Non- 
conformists, or among the Presbyterians of Scotland, than in 
the average members of the Evangelical body, to which, 
nevertheless, the Church of England at large is so profoundly 
and vitally indebted for having roused her from her slumbers, 
and set her vigorously about her work. 


There is yet one other test, however, which I will employ 
for showing the position of this section of the Church. It is 
the test furnished by relation to the comparatively ancient 
Church societies, which have each now nearly completed their 
two centuries; the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In the 
direction of these societies, the Evangelical clergy, at the 
period of which I speak, had not the smallest share. Nor was 
this all. One of them—the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge—was considered to supply the orthodox popular 
literature of the Church for the children of the Church. It 
was a body considered to speak for the Church, and this so 
generally that, along with the bishops and clergy generally, it 
bore upon its lists of subscribers the names, in their day, of 
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the two Wesleys, and, again, those of the Evangelical leaders 
known as the Clapham Sect. Let us now see in what light, 
according to the tenour of this orthodox literature, the Evan- 
gelical clergy were exhibited to the body of their countrymen. 

In the reign of George IV. the Society had on the regis- 
ter of its publications three ‘Dialogues between a Minister 
of the Church and his Parishioner,’ the third of which was 
‘concerning those who are called Gospel Preachers, or Evan- 
gelical Ministers.’ In the second Dialogue the parishioner, 
who bears the modest name of Twilight, had humbly asked 
what he was to do if his clergyman were really to teach 
heresies and errors. The answer is that the case would be a 
very hard one, but (p. 24), says the pastor, ‘It very seldom 
happens, because in this pure (!) church establishment it 
seldom can; and therefore that question is a question of 
curiosity, not of edification, and should not have.come from 


you at all, good friend.’ 

Having thus administered a premonitory buffet to poor 
Twilight, the clergyman finds, in the third dialogue, that the 
said Twilight (p. 5) did not at all like his ‘ discoursing;.’ did 
not consider he preached the Gospel, and told him how ‘ Mr. 
B.’ had said— 


‘There were very few gospel preachers among. parish 
ministers now-a-days, only here and there one.’ 

Hereupon the pastor sets forth in glowing terms the merits 
of the clergy, and asks John whether it is likely any men 
could believe such a clergy did not preach the Gospel, if 
‘sound in their senses or clear of any unrighteous designs.’ 
Such, however, were ‘the famous Mr. Whitfield and the well- 
known Wesley ’ (p. 7); ‘as you may see in almost every page 
of their disgusting Journals ; books that are stuffed with more 
profane and shocking things, John, than I ever saw in the 
worst of infidel books.’ 

As might be expected, the teacher obtains an easy victory 
over the simple-minded John Twilight, who soon becomes 
amenable to reason. He is now called upon to observe the 
interested motives of these Gospel preachers. The parish 
clergyman desires emolument only from the parish (query, or 
parishes ?) in which he may be called to minister. But the 
Gospel preachers went from place to place ‘deluding the 
simple flock’ (p. 26), 

‘'To spoil them of their fleece, and feast upon their fatness 
at pleasure. We must, however, always beware of imputing 
bad motives’ (p. 27). 

But, quoth John, very appositely, ‘It is not uncharitable, I 
think, sir, to believe what a man says of himself.’ 
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‘ Certainly not,’ replies the minister. 
Now mark John’s reply. 


Well then, I have observed, sir, that Mr. B. and all the gospel preachers 
that I ever heard are always telling us what great sinners they are ; aye, 
and the very worst of sinners, and guilty of every kind of wickedness you 
can name. Now, sir, I certainly have no reason to disbelieve them, for 
they know themselves better than I do. On the contrary, I have now, 
since you have opened my eyes, very good reason indeed to believe them. 
Nay, since they declare to me that they are the vilest sinners, I shall now 
be a fool if Ido not suspect them of the vilest crimes, and so be upon 
my guard. 

Minister. You get an acute reasoner, John. You certainly press them 
hard upon this point ; but I must say fairly and justly. 


It cannot be necessary to go beyond this citation.* The 
three tracts were the work of the Rev. Thomas Sikes, vicar of 
Guilsborough. That publications so scandalous should have 
been elevated to a place of authority in the practical teaching 
of the Church is truly marvellous. We cannot be surprised to 
find that they did not continue to hold their place there long, 
after the faint beginnings of improvement once came to be 
perceptible. The editions from which I have quoted are dated 
1823. In the year 1829 the tracts had lost their place on the 
working Register, and had found it on the Retired List: a con- 
venient kind of limbo, into which were gathered, as ‘ out of 
print,’ productions which for any reason it was not thought 
fit any longer te assume the responsibility of circulating. 
But I think enough has been done to show to how prevailing 
an extent the Evangelical clergy were still a despised and 
a proscribed body in the view of the orthodox ‘public opinion’ 
of their day. I say the public opinion, because this was no 
merely clerical proscription. The laity, or the world in general, 
spoke and acted in the same spirit, so far as, with regard 
to religion, they spoke or acted at all. 

While the Evangelical clergy were in this ill odour with the 
ruling party in the Church, a change was taking place in the 
clerical body at large, which we cannot doubt was due, in part 
at least, to their influence. Beyond the precinct of the school, 
the number of clergymen who were in earnest about their 
profession, and whose life betrayed on the surface no sort of 
inconsistency with it, was increasing during the reigns of 
George IV. and the first years of William IV. I have 
heard persons of great weight and authority, such as Mr. 
Grenville, and also, I think, Archbishop Howley, ascribe 
the beginnings of this change, and of an extending serious- 
ness in the upper classes of lay society, to a reaction against 


* Those curious to consult the work, now rare, may do well also to refer to 
p. 47 
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the horrors and intpieties of the French Revolution in its later 
stages. The nature of the Evangelical movement was not, 
probably, well calculated to fit its agents for exercising social 
influence at large. It had a code with respect to amusements 
which was at once rigid and superficial. This code inflexibly 
proscribed certain of the forms in which the worldly spirit 
loves to work, while it left ample room for others not less 
charged with poison, and perhaps more insidious. In lay life 
generally it did not ally itself with literature, art, and general 
cultivation, but it harmonized very well with the money- 
getting pursuits. While the Evangelical clergyman was, almost 
of necessity, a spiritual and devoted man, the evangelical lay- 
men might be, and sometimes was the same ; but there was in 
his case far more room for a composition between the two 
worlds, which left on him the mark of exclusiveness, and 
tended to a severance from society, without securing an in- 
terior standard of corresponding elevation. But it seems 
probable, if not almost certain, that the interfusion of a class 
of men like the Evangelical clergy with the clerical body at 
large, must have powerfully rebuked the gross inconsistencies 
of professional character, and have operated, with the force of 
a widely diffused example, in raising what was the prevailing, 
and threatened to become the traditional, standard. At any 
rate, I can quote the evidence on this head of a witness whose 
competency will be admitted. It was, I think, in or before 
the year 1835 that I met Mr. Sydney Smith for the first 
time at the table of Mr. Hallam, in the house on the west 
side of Wimpole Street, which has become historical through 
the strains of In Memoriam. After dinner Mr. Sydney Smith 
was good enough to converse with me, and he spoke, not of 
any general changes in the prevailing tone of doctrine, but of 
the improvement which had then begun to be remarkable in 
the conduct and character of the clergy. He went back upon 
what they had been, and said, in his vivid and pointed way of 
illustration, ‘Whenever you meet a clergyman of my age, 
you may be quite sure he is a bad clergyman.’ He must then 
have been over fifty, but under sixty. He could afford this 
good-humoured self-condemnation in describing the character 
of his era; for in truth, as the pastor of a parish, he appears 
to have shown a manly earnestness for practical purposes, 
which, if it did not rise alarmingly high, yet was greatly in 
advance of the time. ; 
We have now reached the epoch, when the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times’ were born. It must not be supposed that, because 
they took their origin from Oxford, they partook at the outset 
of the authority or other advantages belonging to an ancient 
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and famous University. It was an obscure birth ; a birth, so 
to speak, in a ‘hole and corner’ of the crowded Academic 
paiaces. Buta handful of men, and only a single professor, 
were concerned. It is a curious incident of their production 
that it seems to have been due to alarm inspired by an 
operation strictly political, namely, to the demolition, by the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act in 1833, of nearly one half of 
the Established Irish Episcopate. But the purpose of these 
pages is concerned with the Anglo-Catholic or Tract move- 
ment only at the point or points, where it touches the path of 
the movement known as Evangelical. And principally I wish 
to notice the fact, which I take to be unquestionable, that since 
the date of the Tracts—since and not before it—the juice and 
sap of the Evangelical teaching has in a very remarkable man- 
ner coursed through ‘the natural gates and alleys of the body’ 
of the English Church. I mean by its juice and sap, the 
positive and not the negative part of its teaching. And its 
positive part was surely its core and substance. 

The Evangelical movement had, however, a negative as well 
as a positive part. We have nothing to do, at present, with 
the orthodoxy of the sacramental teaching in the Anglo- 
Catholie theology. But it was an established standard : and to 
this standard the Evangelical teaching can hardly be thought, 
by any of its adherents, to have altogether conformed. We 
cannot be so inobservant of the laws of action and reaction 
in human thought as to suppose that teaching, or any other, 
to have been framed upon a perfect model. The good, 
which in this world is employed to cure great and in- 
veterate evils, commonly brings in its company incidental 
defects or evils of its own. There can hardiy be a ques- 
tion that the Evangelical teaching in the Establishment 
with respect to the Church and the sacraments fell below 
the standard of the Prayer-book, or the Articles, or both. 
Indeed, an ingenuous ‘confession to this effect is to be found 
in the Lectures of Mr. Simeon. ‘This was strictly a nega- 
tive part of the Evangelical scheme; and it did not pass 
into the general strain of practical instruction in the Anglican 
Church. But it is hardly too much to say that all its other 
parts have been appropriated by the Church of England at 
large, and have also been greatly and beneficially developed. 
It was common, in my early days, for morality to be taught 
without direct derivation from, or reference to, the Person of 
Christ. It was still more common that, if the method of the 
Gospel for our salvation from sin and its penalties was the 
theme, it was dealt with as a sort of joint-stock transaction, 
to which man was to contribute repentance and faith as con- 
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ditions previous, and thereupon God would mercifully grant all 
that we stood in need of. Whether or not this was a doctrine 
absolutely false I do not now inquire; but it was surely, at 
the least, a very false method of presenting the true. It gave 
tothe great saving operation of the Gospel of grace the air of 
a bargain in a shop; in which we hand w coin across the 
counter, and get a commodity in return. The dogmatic re- 
lation of faith and works, in the system of the Church of 
England, remains what it was; but the logomachies and false 
oppositions have been got rid of, and it hardly ever happens 
now to hear the question of justification, once so terrible, 
treated in our pulpits as one which need divide us. Is not the 
great reason of this that our teachers have learned, and have 
become used, to ascend from the theme of justification to the 
yet greater and higher theme of the Justifier, and to take the 
setting forth cf Him in His Person, life, and work, as the 
source and substance, not less than the model, of our life; as 
their never-ceasing, never-wearying task, the perpetual office 
of the Church on earth, corresponding with her perpetual 


offering of praise in heaven. ‘ 


In this great and cardinal business, without doubt, the 
Evangelical preachers of the English Church were not inno- 
vators, but restorers. They were restorers, not by re-enact- 


ment of laws which had been repealed, but by revived attention 
to laws which had been neglected or forgotten. That their 
restoration was perfect, that it distorted nothing, added 
nothing, above ali, that it curtailed nothing, I donot say. But 
they were in the main restorers; and all the followers and 
preachers of the later movement, who so largely profited by 
their labours, accepted those labours not as discovery, and not 
as innovation, but as part of a restoring work, which, as they 
declared, it was their aim to complete. 

Which it was their aim to complete. I do not mean to say 
that the founders of the Oxford school announced, or even 
that they knew, to how large an extent they were to be pupils 
and continuators of the Evangelical work, besides being some- 
thing else. They were, indeed, at first that something else so 
seriously and effectively that they seemed to be that some- 
thing exclusively. Their distinctive speech was of Church 
and Priesthood, of Sacraments and Services, as the vesture, 
under the varied folds of which the form of the Divine Re- 
deemer was to be exhibited to the world; in a way capable of, 
and suited for, transmission by a collective body, from genera- 
tion to generation. It may well have happened that, in strain- 
ing to secure for their ideas what they thought their due place, 
some, at least among their disciples, may have forgotten or 
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disparaged that personal and experimental life of the human 
soul with God, which protits by all ordinances but is tied to 
none, dwelling ever, through all its varying moods, in the 
inner court of the sanctuary, of which the walls are not built 
with hands. The only matter, however, with which I am now 
concerned is to record the fact that the pith and life of the 
‘Evangelical teaching, as it consists in the reintroduction of 
Christ our Lord to be the woof and warp of preaching, was 
the great gift of the movement to the teaching Church, and 
has now penetrated and possessed it on a scale so general that 
it may be considered as pervading the whole mass. 

I proceed to consider some incidental topics, which associate 
themselves with that weighty fact. 

Upon the face of the case, as thus presented, there comes 
a kind of presumption that the Evangelical movement may 
have stood in some relation of parentage to the Tractarian. 
But if so, it was hardly a conscious or voluntary parentage ; 
for the Evangelical party, as a party, joined, though on very 
different grounds, with the outer world, in utterly condemning 
the Tractarian movement from the first, as heartily as the 
clergy of the eighteenth century had joined with that same 
world in condemning the teaching of Wesley or of Whitfield. 
That withered clergy did not know how, within a century, much 
of the teaching they reviled would be transfused and filtered 
into the working system of their successors, and would, so to 
speak, integrate their own defective methods. Can there have 
been any thing analogous to this in the relations between the 
Evangelical and Tractarian movements? There is often, in 
the course of this wayward and bewildered world, exterior 
opposition, and sincere and even violent condemnation, between 
persons or bodies who are nevertheless profoundly associated 
by ties and relations that they know not of. Whitfieldism on the 
one hand, and the clericalism of the eighteenth century on 
the other, knew one another simply as systems repelling and 
excluding one another. They knew not how profoundly there 
was set in each that which would draw to and assimilate with 
the other. They knew it no more than two pieces of cork 
floating on a basin of water, which first imperceptibly steal 
towards one another, and then by attraction come rapidly to 
touch. Logical continuity and moral causation are stronger 
than the conscious thought of man; they mock it, and play 
with it, and constrain it, even without its knowledge, to suit 
their purposes. 

In these pages I have dealt partly with a matter of fact; 
namely, the existence of a great revival of what may roughly 
be called Gospel-preaching in the English Church, extending 
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far beyond the limits of school or party, and (in general 
terms) covering the whole field. And partly I have had to 
deal with a cause; for I have assigned the causation of this 
most happy change to the Evangelical movement. Thus far I 
pay it not only an unmixed honour, but one which its adherents 
will be under no temptation to question. The scene changes 
when I add the surmise that, in the great historic order, which — 
Providence directs, there may have been some further unseen 
relation between Evangelicalism and Tractarianism. I cannot 
attempt to define it, and I admit that the statement seems to 
carry something of the aspect of paradox. But all human 
systems produce much, that they do not aim at producing. 
There is causation by parentage; and there is also causation 
by the way of opposition and reaction. The friends of these 
two systems upon the whole viewed one another with marked 
disapproval; and while the one was known almost for an 
idolatry of the Reformers, parts of whose works were repro- 
duced by Mr. Legh Richmond as those of the ‘ Fathers of the 
Church,’ on the other hand the disposition of the Tractarians 
—may it not be said, their besetting sin—was to undervalue 
and disparage these same Reformers : a disposition of which, 
in the case of the Remains of Mr. R. H., Froude, published 
by two of the authors of the Tracts, we have a glaring if not 
almost a scandalous instance. It is, however, pretty plain 
that if the Evangelical partisan—for such persons there 
must inevitably be—accepts with complacency the praise of 
having altered and improved the preaching of the English 
Church at large, the fruit of this eulogy may turn to ashes in 
his mouth when he encounters the suggestion that there may 
have been other relations, besides those of pure antagonism, 
between the Evangelical and the Tractarian movements. 

He will reply, and reply with justice, that he—I mean now 
the collective he—pronounced anathema on the Tractarian 
movement from the first, and predicted what the movers them- 
selves steadily denied, that its real goal and full accomplish- 
ment were to be found only in Romanism, which could not 
fail to reap the harvest it was busily engaged in sowing. My 
object, however, is not to minister to the predilections of mere 
partisans of whatever class, but to contribute, if it be but one 
grain in weight, to the truth of history. Nor is it his sus- 
ceptibilities only that, unintentionally and reluctantly, I may 
wound. If impartiality require the exhibition of a relation 
between Evangelicalism and the genesis of the Tractarian 
movement, it cannot halt at this point, but must proceed to 
indicate a relation between Tractarianism and the most re- 


markable group, or rather train, of secessions from the Church 
NO. CXXXIX, 2 
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of England to the Church of Rome, which have been known 
since the epoch ofthe Reformation. In both cases alike, the 
relation will be repudiated with sincerity and zeal; but it may 
nevertheless exist. There are manifestly distinctions to be 
drawn between them, and especially this distinction. Tract- 
arianism was a movement obviously in the direction of the 
Church of Rome ; Evangelicalism was a movement not obvi- 
ously in the direction of Tractarianism. But this question of 
direction, or, so to speak, of the point of the compass, neither 
decides, nor ever helps towards the decision of, the main issue, 
as may be shown by a score of instances. The Swiss Reform- 
ation, and indeed the Reformation generally, cut away portions 
of the teaching of the Latin Church : Socinus and Ochino cut 
away these, and others with them: so the Reformation may 
be called a movement in the direction of Socinianism. Non- 
conformity rejected portions of the Common Prayer-book ; is 
it on this account to be subjected to a like imputation? 
Hampden moved in the direction of Cromwell, Lafayette in 
the direction of Robespierre ; but Hampden is not responsible 
for the execution of Charles I., nor Lafayette for the Reign of 
Terror. Generally the partisans of constitutional monarchy 
move away from despotism in the direction of anarchy ; but, 
instead of being anarchists, they are those, as we English hold, 
who build by far the firmest barriers against disorder. It is 
often the resisting, not the attacking, party which is re- 
sponsible for the most destructive consequences of the assault. 
Let us be cautious in our inferences; let us be sound in our 
facts. Let us know that our effects really have been effected, 
before we proceed to inquire into their causes. 

What appears as matter of fact to be quite undeniable is, 
firstly, that the Tractarian party, or the Oxford school, was 
very powerfully reinforced from the Evangelical ranks. Of 
the three great authors of the Tracts, Mr. Keble was the only 
one belonging to the school of traditional Anglican theology. 
Cardinal Newman, when driven to write his Apologia, added to 
British literature a gem, that must always shine brightly 
among its treasures. In this fascinating work, he frankly 
disclosed the close spiritual associations between Evangelical 
doctrine and feeling, and the foundations of his religious life. 
His brother English Cardinal, the official head of the Latin 
Church in England, had belonged in the strictest sense to the 
ranks of the party. Enumeration need not be carried down- 
wards : it might be invidious, and there is no doubt about the 
abundance of instances. Equally undeniable is it that the 
Church of England has supplied her Roman relative during 
our time, and especially between 1840 and 1850, with an un- 
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rivalled band of recruits. A pamphlet recently printed 
enumerates about three thousand. Of these several hundreds 
were clergymen ; and persons of title are alsonumerous. Some 
of these seceders were persons brought for the first time under 
strong religious influences. Some cases may have been simply 
due to personal idiosyncrasies ; some to a strong reaction from 

ure unbelief; some came from Presbyterianism, the merest- 
handful from Nonconformity, or, on the other side, from the old- 
fashioned Anglican precinct, represented by men like Arch- 
bishop Howley, Bishop Blomfield, or Dr. Hook. Very many, 
and especialiy among women, made the change through what 
may be called pious appetite, without extended knowledge or 
careful inquiry. But there was a large and, still more, an im- 
portant class, not included within any of these descriptions ; 
principally clerical, but not without a lay fraction, made up 
of men competent in every way by talent, attainment, position, 
character, to exercise a judgment, which judgment they did 
exercise in general to their own heavy temporal prejudice. 
The secession of this body of men is a conspicuous event, of 
the first order, in the Anglican religious history of a very re- 
markable time. What persons are responsible, and what 
system is responsible, for this result, which from more than 
one point of view can hardly be regarded as other than a 
serious disaster, inasmuch as it has sharpened the outlines 
and heightened the pretensions of Romanism not less de- 
cidedly, than it thinned the regimental forces of the Anglican 
system, and for a time utterly disparaged, if it did not destroy, 
its credit ? 

I am not, of course, about to deny that the bulk of the most 
distinguished clergy and others, who passed over into the 
Church of Rome between 1840 and 1860, were reputed Tract- 
arians at the period when they proceeded to make the spring 
across the chasm. And therefore it has been said, and will 
be said again, Tractarianism was the cause of the change. 
It was a case of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. But Mr. Cobden 
once said, during the controversy on the Corn Law, ‘we must 
look into the cause of our distress; and into the causes of that 
cause.’ So if we detect in Tractarianism the parent of the 
Romeward movement, and if we drive home the charge by 
showing that most of those who moved to Rome were Tract- 
arians, we cannot stop here. ‘The seed, which sprang up in 
the fullest-blown developments of the Latin Church, had itself 
been shed by some anterior plant: and what was that plant ? 
Was it the very movement, which had so enlivened the action 
of the English Church? Was it the attempt to work the 
scheme and system of Evangelical opinions under the con- 
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ditions of the Prayer-book and the Act of Uniformity, of an 


episcopal, traditional, and historical Church, and of an ecclesi- _ 


astical law, which, be it remembered, is at this moment the 
pre-Reformation law, except in the points in which it has been 
expressly altered by competent authority ? Was it the scheme 
which may even be said to claim Whitfield and his school for 
its grandparent, but which at any rate stands in a filial re- 
lation to the highly honoured names of Newton, the Milners, 
Simeon, Scott, and Venn? ‘The scheme, too, which draws 
perhaps the highest of all its distinctions from its close 
association with the pure and saintly character, and the noble 
career, of Mr. Wilberforce ? 

I do not believe that this question admits of any answer which 
shall be unqualified, and shall also be consistent with the truth. 
Causation, in the movements of the human mind, is not a 
thing single and simple. It is a thing continuous but latent; a 
thing hard to trace, sometimes baffling us altogether, and at 
best capable only of being detected here and there, and ex- 
hibited by general indications. But there is a general in- 
dication which, as far as it goes, is unquestionable, since it 
stands upon the solid ground of fact. It is this, that among 
the leading minds associated with the Romeward movement 
an overruling proportion, in weight if not in number, were 
supplied by those who had previously served, and generally 
whose religious life and experience had begun, in the 
Evangelical camp. We have, presumably at least, saddled 
upon Tractarianism the parentage of that secession generally, 
because so many of those who ‘ went to Rome’ were Tracta- 
rians. How can the Evangelical scheme escape a trenchant 
and prior responsibility, ‘once removed,’ if it appears that 
most of the leading persons who thus ended their theological 
and experimental travels at the Vatican were men, the buddings 
of whose religious life had been in form and colour Evan- 
gelical? I have already spoken of the two distinguished 
heads—the official and the moral head, so to speak—of the 
Anglo-Roman communion in England. I have disclaimed 
enumeration generally, as it might be invidious; but it can 
hardly be invidious to speak of the dead in this connection, 
where nothing is in question but the right exercise of judg- 
ment, and no breath of moral taint is to be breathed upon a 
single reputation. Among these dead the very names will 
speak in a great measure for themselves. There are, for 
example, upon the record the names of Sibthorp, Ryder, 
Simeon, Dodsworth; and above all Wilberforce, for three out 
of the four sons of Mr. Wilberforce passed over into the 
Roman communion. Among the laity I may add, as standing, 
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in the same category, my friend James Robert Hope, better 
known as Hope-Scott, a man of the most distinguished gifts 
and the highest strain of character, in company with whom, 
and at the risk of rustication, I twice when an undergraduate 
attended the Baptist chapel at Oxford, once to hear Dr. 
Chalmers, and once to hear Mr. Rowland Hill. The persons 
whom I have named, dead and living, were not to be regarded 
as solitary cases: they were mostly typical and normal, as 
well as senior, men; men, as I conceive, the most typical and 
normal to be found among the seceders. They drew scores, aye, 
hundreds, of others in their train; and of all these leaders it 
must be said that, as they proceeded from Oxford (so to speak) 
to Rome, so they had already marched from Clapham to Oxford. 

Such facts as these, though mostly the records of moral 
martyrdoms, may be spoken of without indelicacy and without 
restraint. When we proceed to reason upon causes, it must 
be in a different strain. We are probably too near the events 
for any complete elucidation. Perhaps a common caveat may 
be entered, and a common defence likewise urged, validly, up 
to a certain point, in the two cases. The caveat will be, that 
in the final resort every system must be judged by its own 
inward conformity to the laws of truth and reason, not by the 
mode in which it is handled and applied by individual minds, 
liable, even in the highest instances, both to patent and to 
hidden forms of error. And it may be said with truth, by way of 
defence, that for one clergyman who became Tractarian, twenty 
or fifty remained Evangelical, and that for one 'Tractarian who 
became Roman, twenty or fifty remained Tractarian. Candour, 
however, compels a certain amount of deduction from this 
defence ; for in the years from 1840 to 1860, if the numbers 
were full twenty to one, it cannot be said that the weight and 
force were divided in a proportion so overwhelming. Both the 
cases may perhaps be found by some to lie under a common 
and sweeping condemnation. Both systems, it may be said, 
created instincts, and stimulated longings, which they could not 
satisfy. The Evangelical movement filled men so full with 
the wine of spiritual life, that larger and better vessels were re- 
quired to hold it. The Oxford school, in constructing a scheme 
of external usage and of Church authority, forgot that the little 
piece of mechanism thus elaborated for use within the limited 
range of Anglicanism, would of a surety gravitate more or less 
towards the huge mass of the Latin Church, lying before, and 
behind, and all around it. Our Nonconforming friends seem, 
it must be admitted, in a condition from their point of view 
to admonish both in magisterial tones. ‘This is what we have 
always said: your semi-reformed Church, with her inconsistent 
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laws and institutions all bound up together, is always on the 
downward gradient which descends to Rome. We teach Evan- 
gelical doctrine liberated from such associations, and conse- 
quently, as vou see, Rome gathers no booty from our home- 
steads; you teach it in a Church of succession and priesthood, 
and from among you she makes captives at her will.’ 

Of twenty-five parts, into which the population of England 
and Wales may be divided, one is Roman and twenty-four are 
anti-Roman. Of the remaining or twenty-fifth section more, 
probably, than three-fourths are Irish, by birth, or by manners 
and associations, and live in a sphere, which in a measure 
lies apart from the general community. Of the ninety-six 
per cent. who are opposed to Rome, a large part will utterly 
condemn any system which, to their eye, resembles the Roman 
one, and the whole will unanimously admit the condemnation 
as against any system which can be shown, by an irrefragable 
connection of logic and feeling, to carry its votaries into the 
Roman precinct. This condemnation, on this ground, has 
for fifty years been unequivocally pronounced by the Evan- 
gelical school on the Oxford school, and it is echoed by large 
numbers, perhaps by a majority, of the population. But if, 
as we have found, Oxford was only the posting-house, where 
the most eminent and powerful of the seceders slept on their 
journey towards Rome, the question will arise, What is to be 
said of the place from which that journey had begun, and 
how can the starting-point be exempted from a share in the 
same condemnation, which lights upon the halting-place ? 
The fact seems to stand immovably that it was not Hooks, or 
Kebles, or Williamses,* but Newmans, Mannings, and Wilber- 
forces, who organized and led the host, so considerable alike in 
numbers, learning, and devotion, and who converted no small 
share of the most attached children of the English Church 
= her most determined and, in many cases, her fiercest, 
oes. 

The statements of fact in these pages are, of course, open 
to question, but, I believe, most of the particulars, and the 
general colour of the whole, will not be denied. The observa- 
tions and inferences have therefore been offered, not dogma- 
tically, and not as indications of any particular leanings of 
my own in one direction or another, but with what I may 
term academic freedom, as provocatives of thought, and as 
contributions towards a discussion which, in whatever direc- 
tion it may ultimately verge, deeply concerns the future 

* The Rev. Isaac Williams, author of ‘The Cathedral’ and of well-known 


Commentaries; a close associate of the authors of the Tracts, and, I understand, 
asharer in their composition. 
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welfare of this land. In the few observations, with which I 
have to conclude this fragmentary production, I may venture 
to express more definitely formed opinions. 

An important yet, in view of greater issues, a minor branch 
of this discussion suggests the inquiry whether the divisions 
of thought, practice, and tendency, now existing in the Church 
of England, may not materially hasten her removal from that 
station of civil privilege, which she still holds under the steady 
protest of the Nonconformists generally, more and more united 
as they are from year to year in founding their Nonconformity 
upon the unlawfulness of State Establishments, as a primary 
and leading principle. A far larger and deeper problem is, of 
course, presented to us when we inquire, in connection with 
these differences, what front the Christianity of the country, 
and especially the great Anglican Communion, is to present to 
the disintegrating movement, which, however premature in its 
songs of triumph over Christianity, has undoubtedly made a 
progress which some years ago would have seemed incredible, 
in the business of sapping the foundations of belief in in- 
dividual minds. I think that, as among those within the 
Church of England, some obvious inferences arise from what 
has been said. And this particularly. If there has been any- 
thing of historical and logical connection, such as has here 
been glanced at, between the growth of the Evangelical and 
the genesis of the Tractarian movements, the mother ought 
- 7 with considerable charity on the aberrations of the 
child. 

It seems hard to deny that the Nonconformist, when he 
compares himself with the Evangelical teacher, has reason to 
claim for his system the credit of greater cohesion and con- 
sistency. It must be plain, however, to the serious and 
candid observer of our religious history that, though Evan- 
gelicalism as a system may have been eminently narrow and 
inconsequent, it was born to do a noble work, and that the 
men, to whose hands the work was committed, were men 
worthy of this high election. Further, in respect of its 
vivifying and restoring influences, that work is one perma- 
nent as the Gospel; for it is no more or less than an effective 
inception, if not a full development, of the restoring agency 
by which the Gospel restores our weak and defaced humanity 
to more than its ancient beauty, and makes ‘the glory of 
this latter house to be more than the glory of the former.’ 
The durability of the school, or system, is another matter. 
On what may be called its scientific side, it does not seem 
to have, and perhaps after a hundred years it may even 
be deemed incapable of having, any recognized standard, 
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theological or ecclesiastical. A large portion of its vital 
energies have evidently, and most beneficially, melted down, 
contemporaneously with the Oxford movement, into the 
general mass of the Church of England; while a smaller but 
very precious portion has likewise oozed through it into the 
Church of Rome, whether with the same good consequences 
it is not my part to judge. It may be that it is still destined 
to suffer from what I take to be its besetting weakness; 
namely, that which arises by reaction, from its promoting 
what I have termed individualism in a degree exceeding not 
only the Anglican but also the Nonconforming schemes. 
Wherever individualism is thus largely indulged, cohesion 
cannot be durable; there must be expected, as there has 
been observed, a remarkable want of permanence in personal 
and family tradition, a great difficulty in encountering the con- 
troversial arms of better organized systems, and generally a 
disposition to the licentious use of the power, thus confided 
without reference to capacity or office. But it may also be 
‘that a more or less pronounced Evangelical school is still 
required for the general religious welfare of the Anglican 
Church, in order to maintain, if only by an emulation as 
between the men of Apollos and of Paul, the vigour and 
activity in the Anglican body of those ‘ doctrines of grace,’ 
without which the salt of Christianity soon loses all its savour. 
It is very difficult to say to what extent the case of 
Tractarianism, or, as it is now more commonly called, 
Ritualism, may be open to analogous observations. In one 
important particular, a similitude seems undoubtedly to hold; 
namely, that the system exists not for itself only, but for 
what lies beyond itself. It has infected, or pervaded, the 
entire services of the Anglican Church, and redeemed them, at 
least externally, from a state of what was too often absolute 
degradation in a religious point of view. There are perhaps 
few, even of the Churches known as Evangelical, in which the 
services and the structural arrangements do not bear marks 
of the influence so derived. Nay, if may be asked whether 
that same influence has not powerfully touched, in this respect, 
the Presbyterian and Nonconforming Churches. If so, and if 
the influence be beneficial, it is the return of a benefit received. | 
For the present methods of hymnody of the English Church 
have, I apprehend, in substance been copied from them. And 
this hymnody will, I think, be admitted to contribute largely 
not only to the outward effect, but, which is a very different 
matter, to the true inward life of her services. The very 
remarkable ‘communion of hymns,’ so to call it, which now 
prevails throughout the land, is in truth one among the con- 
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solatory signs of the great amount of religious unity still sub- 
sisting, though amidst many and even important differences, 
in this nation. 

It may be that this Ritualism will also lose in a manner 
the characteristics of a school; that what the English 
Church can assimilate from the materials it supplies will 
pervade the mass, and that of the residue some part will 
evaporate. I give no opinion on the proportions in which 
these elements subsist; nor upon the degree in which the 
Church of England will by this assimilation be brought 
nearer to her far-distant ideal; nor upon the question whether 
the sinister auguries of supplying a nursery for Rome will 
continue in some greater or less degree to be fulfilled; or 
whether such fulfilment will be due to the tendencies of the 
system, or to the weakness or other fault of individuals, or to 
the treatment received at the hands of other persons or 
parties. For myself, I am convinced, without claiming the 
adhesion of any one else, that the great preparatory agent in 
co-operation with the Roman Church is the war now so 
actively waged against belief. Discrediting as well as sup- 
planting in susceptible minds the stay they once had, and 
- furnishing no other, the sceptical assault too often leaves a 
state of vacancy and hunger as well as of chaos, to which her 
boldness, and her confidence in the proposal of her peculiar 
remedies are eminently congenial. But I think it plain that 
the separate existence of the school will be promoted, and its 
accentuation sharpened, and its tendency to supply recruits 
for the Latin Church promoted, by the long continuance of 
ineffectual attempts at legal proscription. 

Upon the whole, I surmise that sensible men, upon survey- 
ing the field of religious action during the last half century, 
will consider, each from his own point of view, that the cause 
of truth and right has had both its victories to record, and its 
defeats to mourn over. It is a blessed thing to think that 
behind the blurred aspect of that cause, which we see as in a 
glass darkly, there is the eye of One to whom all is light, and 
who subdues to His own high and comprehensive, and perhaps 
for that reason remote, purposes all the partial and transitory 
phenomena, with which we are so sorely perplexed. The 
systems or forms, under which we conceive the truth, may 
each have its several colours, hereafter to be blended into 
a perfect ray. It will not then be the most boastful or the 
most aggressive among them that will be found to be the least 
refracted from the lines of the perfect truth, but the one which 
shall best have performed the work of love, and shall have 
effected the largest diminution in the mass of sin and sorrow 
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that deface a world, which came so fair from the hand of its 
Maker. Here there is opened to us a noble competition, 
wherein, each adhering firmly to what he has embraced 
humbly, we may all co-operate for the glory of God with a com- 
mon aim; and, every one according what he asks, and ac- 
cording it as freely as he asks it, all may strive to cultivate 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

I will not bring this paper to a close without hazarding two 
remarks, more or less extraneous to its main subject. 

In the University of its birth, the Tractarian movement laid 
hold, with a powerful grasp, on the intellect of its generation ; 
which, within that precinct, it seemed at one time almost to 
have absorbed. It has already lived to witness a woful change 
in a severance less extensive, but still very marked, and, let 
us hope, not less transitory, of the minds holding the same 
relative rank among the young from the pastoral office, and 
the inner communion, so to eall it, of the Church. This is a sad 
and sore mischief. ‘Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest ; that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.’ 

Secondly, and lastly. The progressive and the subversive 
tendencies of our time alike heighten the necessity for a 
learned clergy. A devout and active clergy the Church of 
England happily possesses. But learning, within the clerical 
body, suffers heavily from a combination of different causes : 
one of them the increase and varied activity of pastoral duties, 
another, their numerous, nay, almost innumerable, adminis- 
trative cares. Some of these partake largely of a secular 
character; and many are such as to call for an enlarged 
amount of lay assistance. Why aid of this kind is not more 
fully rendered, is a question beyond the scope of this paper. 
But the evil of stinted thought and study is so great, that it 
is well to designate, even without discussing, it. There is, 
I apprehend, no room for doubt that the Nonconforming 
minister is able to spend a far larger share of time upon 
this very important department of his duties, than his brother 
the parochial incumbent. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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Art. Il.—The Feelings and the Intellect ; or, the 
Psychology of the Emotions. 
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(2.) Essays. By Hersert Spencer. Williams and Norgate. 
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(3.) The Principles of Psychology. By Hersert Spencer. 
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Warp. Burns and Lambert. 1860. 

(5.) Lessons from Nature. By Sr. Georce Mrvarr. John 
Murray. 1876. 

(6.) The Physical Basis of Mind. By Grorck Henry Lewes. 
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Our feelings, though they are, for weal or woe, of all things the 

mostintimately connected with us, are still very imperfectly com- 
prehended. Though they must from the first have occupied the 
attention of mankind, they are even now far less understood 
than are our thoughts. This is due to the fact that our feelings— 
apart from distinct sensations of different kinds—are generally 
so undefined (shading off as they do vaguely one into another) 
- that while some of them appear to be but a colouring to thought, 
others seem almost merged in Will. One distinction, however, 
is universally recognized—that between Sensations and Emo- 
tions. The sensations have their different bodily organs, they 
are mostly well characterized, and their classification is easy. 
It is widely different with the emotions. They are emphatically 
unstable, and hard to mark off one from another by distinct 
limits. Their classification, therefore, will probably long be 
a subject of debate. It is impossible, however, attentively to 
consider our emotions without perceiving that some of them 
are of a much higher character than others. Emotions of 
rage and fear are indeed sadly human; but the tiger shares in 
the first, while the second is participated i in by the object of 
its pursuit. Other of our emotions, however, are peculiar 
accompaniments of our intellectual activity, or of our Will; as 
when we feel pleasure in reflecting on the acquisition of some 
new truth, or when admiring a generous action we determine 
to emulate the good example before us. What is the true mean- 
ing and nature of these different feelings, and what especially 
is the real nature of those of them which accompany our most 

ntellectual acts, and the most estimable or blameworthy of 
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our volitions? Our present object is to endeavour to answer 
these questions. But to approach the subject with any hope 
of a satisfactory result, it will be necessary to begin by sur- 
veying, however rapidly and incompletely, a very wide field, 
In these days, when the advance and extension of physical know- 
ledge are connecting the different sciences with an ever-increas- 
ing complexity of entanglement, such a wide survey is especially 
necessary, ‘The physiology of the nervous system links to- 
gether our highest thoughts with the little-developed sensations 
of the humblest worm. Our higher emotions cannot be under- 
stood without both a reference to all our other mental acts, 
and also to human activities which are not mental but bodily. 
Such human activities, again, cannot be properly understood 
without advertence to analogous phenomena presented by 
creatures inferior to us in the scale of creation—cannot indeed 
be properly investigated without advertence to the very lowest 
phenomena of living creatures, namely, those even of the lowest 
plants. Living creatures, again, cannot be understood by us 
without our discriminating them from non-living bodies, and 

this the more, since the interaction of the vital and physical 
' forces has led to their being, of late years, considered as 
really identical. Thus it comes about that a rapid glance 
over the organic and inorganic creations is an inevitable pre- 
liminary to any attempt to rationally determine the true 
meaning—the true place in nature—of such feelings as those 
of gratitude, hope, indignation, or affection. 

The whole visible universe, and every portion, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, which composes it, may be considered 
under two aspects — one statical, the other dynamical. In 
other words, they may be considered (1) either with respect 
to form, mass, structure, relative position of parts, &c.; or 
(2) with respect to the various active powers with which they are 
severally endowed. The lifeless bodies about us are considered 
under the first aspect (statically) in mineralogy, descriptive 
geology, &c. Their activities are investigated by the various 
sciences which are classed together under the title ‘ physics.’ 
The living creatures about us are considered statically (as to 
their form, structure, &c.) by the science of anatomy, with 
its various subdivisions. They are treated of dynamically— 
i.e., their activities are investigated—by physiology. 

High above all the other activities of creatures, which ex- 
perience makes known to us, is of course ‘reason,’ by which 
alone we know all other things, together with reason itself. 
The varied habitual actions of beasts, birds, and insects— 
many of which seem to come near to reason—have, indeed, for 
ages been a favourite subject of remark; but they have gene- 
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rally been classed apart as ‘ instinctive,’ and considered as 
manifestations of a special mode of activity of the vital principle 
in such creatures. After Descartes, it came to be generally be- 
lieved that man, in addition to a vital principle informing the 
body, had also a distinct ‘soul,’ which temporarily inhabited it 
(in the pineal gland or elsewhere), furnished with its own innate 
ideas, and more or less independent of the body during life, 
as well as after death. But the progress of physiology has 
more and more encroached upon the mental territory which 
was thus set apart as the distinctive region of the ‘soul.’ The 
intimate connection of the feelings with the thoughts, and 
the readiness with which complex associations are formed, 
have made the highest activities of mind so plainly dependent 
on the conditions of nervous matter, that no room seems to 
be left for any such an independent entity as the thus-imagined 
soul—the animated organism itself sufficing to account for all 
the phenomena presented. This intrusion of physiology upon 
the domain of reason and conscience, this seeming absorption 
of mind by matter, of the rational being by the mere animal, 
has of late been followed by yet another approximation between 
modes of existence which were esteemed fundamentally diverse. 

Animals which do not prey upon each other live upon 
plants. That no plants but fungi live upon animals, would, 
a few years ago, have been thought a certainty. Yet now we 
know that the Sundew and Venus’s Flytrap not only digest and 
assimilate animal food, but secure and kill their prey by an 
active movement. These movements, again, have all the look 
of purpose, and are induced by an impression made by some 
insect coming upon their leaves, and this impressionability 
is very like feeling. Many other plants are also nourished 
more or less by insect prey, which their flowers or leaves are 
specially modified to entrap. 

The progress of physical science has, then, not only tended to 
join instinct and reason as fundamentally the same, but also 
the life of the plant with that of the animal. Thus one power 
seems to accompany living creatures, from the plant up to the 
philosopher who examines it, which may be said to be a 
power of responding, by appropriate motions, to impressions 
received—in fact, to varied impressions of ‘shock.’ This 
phrase, according to received teaching, will alike serve to de- 
note both such activity as that of vegetable life, and also the 
most complex processes of reasoning, since all perceptions of 
agreement and difference are represented by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer as consisting of multitudinous impressions of shock. 

Thus physiology seems not only to have triumphed all 
along the line, but to have entered into, subdued, and appro- ~ 
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priated, the whole territory of mind, and to have reduced 
sentience to mere vitality. 

It often happens, however, that the subjugated revenge 
themselves on their oppressors by absorbing and transforming .; 
them. So it is with this physiological victory. If physiology 
is to include all that to which it is now applied, it is trans- 
formed by what it has appropriated, and the physiology of 
to-day becomes identical with the psychology of Aristotle. 
It is identical, that is, as to its subject-matter, and as to the 
conception of treating that matter as one whole—the subject 
of one science. But it is widely different as to its conception 
of the nature of that subject-matter. For Aristotle conceived 
the activities of living bodies to be due to three distinct kinds 
of force—pvy7—the vegetative, the animal, and the rational. 
The modern sensist school, on the other hand, not only re- 
duces all these three to one, but, as has been just said, regards 
even vital force as but a modification of the physical ‘forces— 
such forces being modified by passing through an organic 
medium. It does not even stop here, for it yet further 
identifies the various physical forces as different forms of one 
primordial force. 

Yet there is one antithesis which remains irreducible, as all 
moderns agree in proclaiming. ‘This isthe antithesis between 
subject and object; i.e, the antithesis between our own feelings 
and states of consciousness, and all that we deem external to 
us.* This gives us the key to the difference between psycho- 
logy in its ancient and in its modern signification. With 
Aristotle, it was the science treating of the activities of all 
living things, from the lowest plant up to man. With the 
moderns, it is essentially the science of the human mind as 
revealed by introspection. Not that it is strictly confined 
thereto, for a certain amount of physiology is always incor- 
porated with it. Mr. Spencer, indeed, includes so much that 
is not subjective within it, that he represents psychology t as the 

‘external relations of organic functional phenomena ;’ and 
physiology, as that which concerns ‘ organic functional pheno- 
mena in their internal relations.’ But any system must 
surely be regarded as a very arbitrary one which would 
class under one science the contraction of a limb due to the 
irritation of one part of the nervous system, and relegate 
to quite another science the consideration of a similar con- 


* Comte would have suppressed psychology, merging it in physiology. The 
folly of such an attempt has been well shown by J. S. Mill. See his ‘Logic.’ 
Third Edition, 1851. Vol. ii. p. 421, chap. iv. § 2. 

+ ‘The Classification of the Sciences.’ Williams and Norgate. 1864. Sce 
Table opposite p. 24. 
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traction due to the irritation of another part of the nervous 
system. 

” Bieloods we wonder much why Mr. Spencer excludes plants 
from his work on psychology. Surely the openings and closings 
of flowers and foliage leaves, the pursuit of moisture by roots, 
and the wonderful embedding by Linaria of its capsule within 
cracks and depressions in walls, as much merit note as 
do the projections and retractions of the jelly-like flesh (sar- 
code) of Rhizopods. But if we include, as to be consistent we 
surely should include, vegetable actions of all kinds in our 
psychology, and thus cease to maintain the unnatural sepa- 
ration between the internal and external relations of organic 
functions, then psychology is once again psychology in the 
very sense of Aristotle, and also comes to occupy the same 
ground as modern physiology. Nevertheless the two are not 
identical, for psychology and physiology relate to cross divi- 
sions of the same subject-matter. 

Physiology regards primarily functions in themselves as 
functions. Thus it treats, e.g., of the function of nutrition as 
exhibited in plants, in animals, and in man; and of the function 
of respiration, &c., similarly considered, as running through 
the whole series of organic forms. It treats again, e.g., of 
the functions of the nervous system, and here it impinges on 
subjective psychology, which nevertheless remains apart. 

’sychology regards primarily the plexus of actions which 
each kind of creature is capable of performing. Thus it treats, 
e.q., of nutrition, respiration, reproduction, &c., as exhibited 
in one and the same plant, and of them together with such 
special sensitivity and motility as may be found in any kind 
of animal. It treats again of these in conjunction with 
rationality as exhibited by man; and here it also impinges 
on subjective psychology, which nevertheless remains apart. 
Thus the science of living organisms—of plants, animals, and 
man, considered as one group—i.e., the science of biology, 
has under it two great groups of sciences which respectively 
concern form and function; and the latter of these will, ac- 
cording to the point of view adopted, be either physiology 
or psychology. 

-But may we not say yet more in favour of the wider con- 
ception of psychology? We have seen there is one chasm— 
that between the objective and the subjective— which is 
utterly impassable save by the natural God-given bridge 
which all unsophisticated men unconsciously traverse every 
day of their lives with perfect security. There is a second 
gulf, practically as incontestable as the former—the gulf be- 
tween living bodies and bodies devoid of life. It is true that 
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the activities of living beings are related to incident physical 
forces ; certain amounts of heat, light, moisture, &c., being 
needed for the existence of each animal and plant. It is, 
however, no less true that though vital force is called ‘ physi- 
cal forces modified,’ no one has ever shown that they are 
really the same—no one has shown that the physical forces 
are more than necessary conditions of vital force. 

Mr. Lewes himself (in his ‘ Physical Basis of Mind,’ page 
324) remarks: ‘I conceive, therefore, that a theory which 
reduces vital activities to purely physical processes is self- 
condemned.’ ‘To this he adds, however: ‘Not that we are to 
admit the agency of any extra-organic principle, such as the 
hypothesis of vitalism assumes; but only the agency of an 
intra-organic principle, or the abstract symbol of all the co- 
operant conditions —the special combination of forces which 
result in organization.’ 


‘An intra-organi¢c principle ’—just so! That is all that 
need be contended for by the most exacting vitalist. But this 
‘ intra-organic principle’ must be something else than a mere 
combination of physical forces. If it is only a combination 
of physical forces it is what Mr. Lewes says it is not, namely, 
a ‘purely physical process.’ It might be contended, how- 
ever, that he did not mean by the expression ‘special com- 
bination of forces’ a combination of physical forces, but ‘a 
combination of vital properties.’ He would, however, not thus 
escape the consequences of his admission. For each such 
‘ vital property’ must itself be a mere combination of physical 
forces, unless their combination has resulted in the evolution 
of a new force, and if such a new force can be thus evolved, 
we have all that vitalists need contend for. The objection 
which many feel to the acceptance of such an intra-organic 
principle * is due to the tendency we have to frame some mental 
image other than the written or spoken word, together with 
the impossibility in this case of so doing. This impossibility 
results from our having no experience of such a principle save 
as a living body acting, and from our being unable by imagi- 
nation to transcend experience. : 

But the impossibility of our imagining such a principle is 
no reason against our believing in its existence, for it is 
‘thought,’ not ‘feeling,’ which is the test of truth. There 
are ideas which are not and never were representatives of 
sensations, but of what is or has been suggested to our 


* The word ‘ principle’ is used, as the term ‘soul’ is now objectionable, having 
in modern times become associated with the idea of a separate entity essentially 
independent of the body. The‘ principle’ here contended for is believed to 
form, together with the substance of the body, purely one thing—namely, a 
living animal or plant. 
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intellect by means of sensations. Such ideas are, e.g., those 
of substance, ratio, cause, &c. Such conceptions as these are 
indeed perfectly intelligible, though they transcend the powers 
of the imagination. 

Mr. Lewes has indeed affirmed * that ‘the test and measure 
of certitude is sensation.’ But to this the author of ‘ Lessons 
from Nature’ has remarked :— 

Certainty does not exist at all in feelings, any more than doubt. Both 
belong to thought only. ‘Feelings’ are but the materials of certainty, 
and though we can be perfectly certain about our feelings, that certainty 
belongs to thought and to thought only. Thought, therefore, is our 
ultimate and absolute criterion. It is by self-conscious thought only that 
we know we have any feelings at all. Without thought, indeed, we 
might feel, but we could not know that we felt, or know ourselves as 
feeling. Even in verification by sensation it is the ¢ntellect which 
doubts, criticises, and judges the action and suggestions of the senses and 
imagination.+ 
If therefore our intellect sees rational grounds for the belief 
that an unimaginable principle exists in every animal, the fact 
that we cannot imagine it should be no bar to the acceptance 
of such belief. 

Perhaps nowhere is the rationality of such a belie®made 
more evident than in the process of the development of the 
germ, which plainly takes place according to an innate law, 
an internal power which unites incident physical forces 
into a single and higher activity." This intra-organic prin- 
ciple is often spoken of as ‘ the nature of the animal.’ Thus 
Von Baer has truly remarked —a remark cited by Mr. 
Lewes :— 

The nature of the animal (letermines its development. Although every 
stage in development is only made possible by the pre-existing condition, 
nevertheless the entire development is ruled and guided by the nature of 
the animal which is about to be (Von der gessammten Wesenheit des 
Thieres welches werden soll); and it is not the momentary condition which 
alone and absolutely determines the future, but more general and higher 
relations. 

But what is to be said as to the distinction between animals 
and plants? If every animal has an intra-organic principle, 
may not as much be said for such a plant as the Sundew? 
We cannot rationally deny that it may ; and yet it follows that 
if such a principle exists in one plant, it is impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line between one plant and another. It seems 
then, after all, that not a little may be said in favour of the view 
that a peculiar force and intimate principle of one kind or 
another pervades each and every organism, from a mushroom 
to a man. But does any rational distinction of kind exist 

* Op. cit. p. 257. 
t ‘ Lessons from Nature,’ p. 32. t Op. cit. p. 93. 
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betwen such organic principles? Can any line be drawn 
between such principles as they exist respectively in animals 
and plants ? 

Again and again the attempt has been made to find char- 
acters which shall constitute a definition including all animals 
and excluding all plants, and vice versé, and again and again 
the attempt has broken down. The two organic kingdoms 
arise and proceed as it were from a common point; and it is 
almost if not quite impossible to assign a distinctly animal or 
vegetable nature to some of what are probably the lowest 
forms of either. Nevertheless, except as regards these lowest } 
forms, we have in the highest animals and plants two evidently 
distinct kinds of life, one endowed with active motion and 
feeling, the other devoid of both. Striking as are the phe- 
nomena of motion and impressionability in the Sun-dew, 
Venus’s Flytrap, &c., yet no one would seriously affirm that 
_ powers of sensation and voluntary motion are possessed by 
either, in spite of the extent of the simulation of both exhibited 
by them. It is clear that between a creature capable of 
sensation and a creature not so capable, there must be a gulf 
—sensation being a faculty so supremely distinct from all the 
other organic processes (such as nutrition, reproduction, &c.) 
which rank belowit. Yet even the highest animals are 
actually devoid of this power during all the earliest stages of 
their existence, during which it is only in potentia in them; 
nor could we know it existed potentially in their embryos but 
for its constant later manifestation. Animal life therefore 
may exist temporarily and also permanently in some patho- 
logical conditions, without manifest sensation. In plant 
life, on the other hand, we have no grounds for believing the 
potential existence of sensation, inasmuch as in the highest 
forms it is not made manifest. But that there should be a 
radically distinct nature in organisms which are to all our 
senses indistinguishable, is a fact which on any view must 
be admitted, since animals of very different natures (natures 
thoroughly different ab initio) are indistinguishable in the 
germ and in the earliest stages of their development. There 
can then be no absurdity in believing that a different nature 
or principle—a different kind of yuvy)—is found in animals 
and plants, although the distinctness is more or less com- 
pletely hidden in the lowest forms of both, as in the earliest 
stages of all. This view is practically supported by Mr. 
Lewes, who, as to ‘the differences i: the protoplasms from 
which animals and plants arise,’ says:— 

That initial differences must exist, is proved by the divergence of the 
products. The vegetable cell is not the animal cell; and although both 
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plants and animals have albumen, fibrine, and caseine, the derivatives of 
these are unlike. Horny substance, connective tissue, nerve tissue, 
chitine, biliverdine, creatine, urea, hippuric acid, and a variety of other 
products of evolution or of waste, never appear in plants ; while the hydro- 
carbons abundant in plants are, with two or three exceptions, absent from 
animals. Such facts imply differences in elementary composition; and 
this result is further enforced by the fact that where the two seem to re- 
semble, they are still different. The plant protoplasm forms various cells, 
but never forms a cartilage-cell or a nerve-cell ; fibres, but never a fibre of 
elastic tissue ; tubes, but never a nerve-tube ; vessels, but never a vessel 
with muscular coatings ; solid ‘skeletons,’ but always from an organic 
substance (cellulose), not from phosphates and carbonates. In no one 
character can we say that the plant and the animal are identical; we 
can only point throughout the two kingdoms to a great similarity accom- 
panying a radical diversity.* 

And, as he truly says, all this is the case in spite of the fact 
that ‘ chemistry tells us nothing of the differences in the 
protoplasms from which animals and }lants arise!’ 

Besides then the break in continuity, the introduction or . 
evolution of a new principle, which occ zs in passing from the 
inorganic to the organic, we have als: to recognize another 
break, and the introduction of a second new principle in 
passing from the merely organic or vegetable to the fully 
developed animal condition. There is, however, yet another 
break in continuity, and one which for our purpose is far 
more important. This last break is that between the mere 
sentiency of the animal, and rationality—a break occasioned 
by the introduction of a new principle which oceurs in passing 
from the highest brute to man. 

This is a distinction which it is for two special reasons 
particularly difficult to make clear. It is, moreover, one which 
is now especially decried and unpopular. 

The two reasons are—(1) that because, granted the dis- 
tinctness of the rational principle, it nevertheless in us exists 
ina sentient animal (man), so that in our experience sentiency 
and rationality are almost inextricably intermingled; (2) 
that because of the co-existence of rationality with our sen- 
tiency, the association established between them in our imagi- 
nation is so strong, that we are especially terapted to read 
into mere animal actions, by an inverted authropomorphism, 
a rationality which we know accompani:s like actions in 
ourselves. + 

* Op. cit. p. 129. 

+ This inverted anthropomorphism is a besetting sin of popular zoologists 
and psychologists, and it may be well here to cite sow remarks quoted from 
Chambers by Mr. Bain. ‘There are two subjects whois the love of the mar- 
vellous has especially retarded the progress of corveet kuowledge—the manners 
of foreign countries and the instincts of the brute creat\on. . . . It is extremely 
difficult to obtain true observations of the instincts animals, from the dis- 
position to make them subjects of marvel and astcnisiuont, Many people take 
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Another difficulty in the matter is occasioned by the fact 
that objects are made clear to us only by others which limit 
them and contrast with them; and sentiency, to be fully under. 
stood, requires a thorough appreciation of reason. But reason 
is just,that, the appreciation of which is so defective on the 
part of those who have of late specially made it their business 
to study the so-called minds of animals. 

The distinctness of instinct from reason is shown both by 
the fact that instinct cannot do things specially characteristic 
of reason, and by the fact that it can do other things for which 
reason, under the circumstances, would be quite impotent. 


Thus, no animals employ rational language, or do they deliberately act 
in mutual concert, nor make use of antecedent experiences to intentionally 
improve the past. Apes are said, like dogs and cats, to warm themselves 
with pleasure at deserted fires; yet, though they see wood burning, they 
are unable to add fresh fuel for their comfort. Swallows will continue to 
build on a house which they can see has begun to be demolished. Flies 
will deposit their eggs on a carrion plant instead of on animal matter. 
. . . If, on the other hand, brutes were capable of really concerted action, 
the effects would soon make themselves known to us so forcibly as to 
prevent the possiblity of mistake.* 


Abundant instances show us that instinct can do things 
impossible to reason. Mr. Lewes may be again cited in this 
connection. He tells us that ‘between animal and human 
intelligence there is a gap which can only be bridged over by 
an addition from without ;’ t and he says also :— 


The animal world is a continuum of smells, sights, touches, tastes, 
pains, and pleasures: it has no objects, no laws, no distinguishable 
abstractions, such as self and not-self. This world we can never under: 
stand, except in such dim guesses as we can form respecting the er 
periences of those born blind, guesses that are always vitiated by the fact 
that we cannot help seeing what we try to imagine them as only touching. 
. . « If we see a bud after we have learned that itis a bud, there is always 
a glance forward at the flower and backward glances at the seed, dimly 
associated with the perception ; but what animal sees a bud at all, except 
as a visual sign of some other sensation ? { : 


Yet Mr. Lewes, as a true sensist, is far enough from ap- 
prehending the full significance of reason. He says, ¢.g.: 
‘We condense sets of feelings in abstract symbols ; to wnder. 
stand these we must reduce them to their concrete significates.’} 


delight in storing up tales of the extraordinary sagacity of dogs, cats, horses, 
birds, &c., in doing things quite incomprehensible and inexplicable on any lav 
of nature whatever. It is nearly as impossible to acquire a knowledge of 
animals from popular stories and anecdotes, as it would be to obtain a knowledge 
of human nafure from the narratives of parental fondness and friendly 
partiality.’ (Op. cit. second edition, p. 48.) 

* «Lessons from Nature,’ p. 201. + ‘ Problems of Life and Mind,’ vol, i. p. 156. 

t On. cit. p. 140. § ‘Physical Basis of Mind,’ p. 351. 
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Here, as throughout, he treats reasoning processes as mere 
associated images of associated sensations, ignoring reflex, 
intellectual intuition. But when the mind looks forwards and 
backwards, and knows itself in the past, and knows itself as 
searching and recognizing the past, while it is all the time 
conscious of itself as in the present: when the mind does this, 
we have something radically different from mere associated 
images, of whatever kind. 

The utter distinctness of ‘thought’ from associated images 
(the most complex product of sensation) will be clearly seen 
if we bear in mind what we do when we make a judgment, 
such as, ¢.g., ‘that a negro is black.’ Here we, in the first 
place, directly and explicitly affirm that there is a conformity 
between the external thing, ‘a negro,’ and the objective 
quality, ‘blackness.’ We affirm, secondarily and implicitly, 
a conformity between these two external entities and the two 
internal concepts. Thirdly, and lastly, we also implicitly 
affirm the existence of a conformity between the external co- 
existence of the entities ‘negro’ and ‘blackness,’ and the 
internal existence (or junction) of the concepts ‘negro’ and 
‘blackness.’ 

All that ‘ sentience ’ could possibly do would be to associate 
feelings and images of sensible phenomena; it could not ap- 


preciate sensations as ‘facts’ at all, still less as internal facts 
which are the signs of external facts. It might be conceived 
as marking successions, likenesses, and unlikenesses of pheno- 
mena, but never as recognizing that such relations were true. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill saw the force of this, for in criticizing 
red William Hamilton’s definition of judgment, he observes as 
ollows :— 


The first objection which, I think, must occur to any one on the con- 
templation of this definition, is that it omits the main and characteristic 
element of a judgment and of a proposition. ... When we judge or 
assert, there is introduced a new element, that of objective reality, and a 
new mental fact—belief. Our judgments, and the operations which 
express them, do not enunciate our mere mode of mentally conceiving 
things, but our conviction or persuasion that the facts as conceived actually 
exist ; and a theory of judgments and propositions which does not take ~ 
account of this cannot be a true theory... . Belief is an essential 
element in a judgment. . . . The recognition of it as true is not only an 
essential part, but the essential element of it as a judgment: leave that 
out, and there remains a mere play of thought, in which no judgment is 
passed. It is impossible to separate the idea of judgment from the idea 
of the truth of a judgment, for every judgment consists in judging some- 
thing to be true. The element beliet, instead of being an accident which 
can be passed in silence, and admitted only by implication, constitutes 
the very difference between a judgment and any other intellectual fact, 
and it is contrary to all the laws of definition to define judgment as any- 
thing else. The very meaning of a judgment or a proposition is some- 
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thing which is capable of being believed or disbelieved ; which can be 
true or false; to which it is possible to say yes or no. * 


In addition to this Mr. Mill has also ably shown, t against 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, that rational belief cannot be explained 
as being identical with indissoluble association. 

Thus, both objectively and subjectively, there is seen to be 
a radical difference between thought and feeling, between the 
mind of man and that of the brute. The wonderful power of 
memory also proves to each of us that he is ‘one.’ The most 
profound, exact, and elaborate, as well as the shallow, 
ordinary, and superficial examinations of our own minds, 
agree in revealing to us a unity—our own persistent conscious 
existence. The mind possessed of its various faculties is then 
an energizing power not manifested in nature, save in man. 
To study this mind and its faculties faithfully, a full recogni- 
tion is necessary both of its supremacy and distinctness, and 
also of such community with mere brute mental action (so 
called) or psychosis, as necessarily results from the fact that 
it energizes in a being who is animal as well as rational, that 
it is carried on simultaneously with sentiency. 

It is the activity of a new principle, but of a principle 
which in us also ministers to sensation, locomotion, and all 
the functions of bodily life. The result is that extreme care 
is needed in classifying its activities, if we would avoid am- 
biguities into one or other of which so many psychologists, 
ancient and modern, have fallen. To appreciate correctly 
purely human psychology, we must understand adequately 
general psychology ; and to understand our higher emations, 
we must thus appreciate human psychology. 

It is common enough to speak of the mind as possessing 
various distinct ‘ faculties,’ and to a certain extent the term 
is a good one, though it may mislead. It is manifest that the 
mind performs a multitude of acts which more or less differ 
from and resemble one another, and these acts may be 
grouped together according to the likenesses and differences 
which exist between them. Thus, ¢.g., acts of ‘ judging’ may 
be grouped together in one class, and acts of ‘ willing’ in 
another. Now, as the mind which performs these acts has, of 
course, the power of performing them, we may properly speak 
of these different aspects of its power respectively as the 
‘faculty ’ (i.e., the power) of judging, and the ‘faculty ’ (i.e., 
the power) of willing. At the same time these terms may 
mislead on account of the necessity we are constantly under 


* «Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ p. 346. 
oe his Notes on Mr. James Mill’s ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind,’ vol. i. 
p. 402. 
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of having recourse to material images as vehicles for express- 
ing incorporeal things. It thus comes about that, being 
familiar with different bodily organs as agents for performing 
the different bodily actions, the illusion may be produced that 
there are in the soul analogous distinct parts, for the exist- 
ence of which reason gives us no warrant. 

Before, however, considering the classification of mental 
acts, it may be desirable first to advert to a fundamental dif- 
ference between two sets of powers possessed by the mind, i.e., 
between two great classes of our psychical activities. This 
difference corresponds with that difference (before adverted 
to) which exists between a truly intellectual and a merely sensi- 
tive nature. It is the difference between our higher, reflective, 
self-conscious mental acts—the acts of our intellectual faculty 
which no other animal shares; and our lower, direct, merely 
felt acts—the acts of our sensitive faculty which we share 
with brutes. This distinction is probably the most funda- 
mental and the most important of all the distinctions in 
psychology. It has been most strangely ignored from the 
days of Locke to our own; but when its truth becomes 
generally recognized,. that recognition will occasion nothing 
less than a revolution in modern philosophy. ‘The failure to 
appreciate this distinction is due less to an exaggeration of 
our lower faculties than to a want of apprehension of what 
is really implied in our higher faculties. Perhaps the most 
remarkable circumstance connected with living English psy- 
chologists is the conspicuous absence in them of any manifest 
comprehension of those very intellectual powers they con- 
tinually exercise, and their apparent want of apprehension of 
that reason to which they virtually appeal. It would be de- 
sirable that any one of the popular school intending to write 
on this subject should first, for a short time, say one month, 
retire to some quiet retreat and there meditate on the signi- 
fication of the two words, ‘I am,’ or even on the small mono- 
syllable ‘1s.’ If once the full significance of either of these 
were fully and distinctly apprehended by any one, it would be 
impossible for him any more to confound Sense with Intellect, 
or our lower with our higher faculties. 

Our lower faculties may be summarized as follows :— 

1. Vegetative powers of growth and reproduction. 

2. A power of being impressed by unfelt stimuli. 

3. A power of responding to such impressions by appro- 
priate organic actions—reflex action. 

4, A power of inadvertently performing appropriate actions 
in response to felt stimuli, such actions, termed instinctive, 
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being provided for beforehand by the special organization of 
the body—excito-motor action. 

5. A power of experiencing pleasure and pain. 

6. A power of experiencing distinct sensations, or vivid 
distinct feelings. 

7. A power of imagining past distinct sensations, or a 
power of having faint repetitions of distinct feelings, i.e., 
images or phantasmata. 

8. A power of associating such images, or faint repetitions, 
with fresh distinct vivid feelings, and the latter with each 
other, or, sense-perception. 

9. A power of associating faint repetitions of distinct feel- 
ings into groups—imagination. 

10. A power of agglutinating and combining imaginations 
and sense-perceptions in clusters, and clusters of clusters, 
so forming more and more complex imaginations—sensuous 
association. 

11. A power of automatic or organic memory, which may 
exhibit itself in unintellectual imitation. 

12. A power of reviving complex imaginations upon the 
occurrence of certain vivid or faint feelings—organic inference 
which simulates reasoning. 

13. Powers leading to spontaneous impulsions in different 
directions through internal or external stimuli — sensible 
appetites. 

14. Powers of pleasurable or painful excitement, on the 
occurrence of sense - perceptions or imaginations—sensuous 
emotions. 

15. A power of expressing feelings by sounds or gestures 
which may affect other individuals—emotional language. 

16. A power of spontaneous activity in response to plea- 
surable or painful sensations, or sense emotions — organic 
volition. 

In contrast to these powers of our lower nature—powers 
which we share with animals—our higher powers may thus 
be set forth :— 

1. As the foundation of all, we have a power of apprehend- 
ing ‘ ideas’ of sensible objects, or psychical entities, not given 
by or contained in sense as such, though perceived upon the 
occurrence of sensations and imaginations—ordinary intel- 
lectual apprehension. 

2. A power of apprehending abstract ideas. gathered from 
concrete objects, and amongst them those of Being, Substance, 
and Cause. 

3. A power of directly perceiving and reflecting upon our 
continued personal activity and existence—self-consciousness. 
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4. A power of actively recalling past thoughts or experi- 
ences—intellectual memory. 

5. A power of uniting our intellectual apprehensions into 
an explicit affirmation or negation—judgment. 

6. A power of combining ideas, and so giving rise to the per- 
ception of new truths thus arrived at—intellectual synthesis 
and induction. 

7. A power of mentally dissecting ideas, and so gaining 
other new truths; and also of apprehending truths as neces- 
sarily involved in the judgments previously made—intellectual 
analysis, deduction, and ratiocination. 

8. A power of apprehending some truths as absolute and 
positively and universally necessary—intellectual intuition. 

9. Powers of pleasurable or painful excitement on the oc- 
eurrence of intellectual apprehensions—higher or intellectual 
emotions. 

10. A power of giving expression to our ideas by external 
bodily signs—language.* 

11. A power of, on certain occasions, deliberately electing 
to act either with, or in opposition to, the resultant of in- 
voluntary attractions and repulsions—will. 


The above list may suffice for our present purpose, which is 


to call attention to the wide difference which exists between 
our lower and our higher psychical powers. We do not now 
wish to do more than call attention to this difference, the full 
exposition of which would require a volume to itself. Suffice 
it here to suggest one or two matters for reflection. 

1. We may have similar sensations which may be revived 
by imaginations. This similarity of affection, together with 
possible similarities of consequent actions, are modifications 
and conditions of our lower nature. Let the reader contrast 
with this an intellectual apprehension of such similarity. The 
two are poles asunder. Succession is of the essence of the 
former. Permanence is of the essence of the latter. 

2. Moreover, not only must the perceiving Ego persist, but 
the feelings themselves must survive distinctly. For it is not 
that the succeeding feelings give rise to a new feeling, but 
the succeeding similar feelings remain in their separateness, 
and are perceived as being both separate and alike, and as co- 
existing to the perceiving Ego, simultaneously with, but apart 
from, the perception of their coexistence and similarity. 

In spite, however, of the radical distinctness which exists 
between these two sets of powers, the action of our intellectual 


Ed This power is complex, and derived from the lower faculty, No. 15, together 
with the higher powers, Nos. 2, 6, 7, and 8. 
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and sensitive faculties must ever be most intimately united, 
on account of the complete oneness of our being. For we 
have no reason whatever to suppose that more than one prin- 
ciple energizes in us any more than in animals, though it is 
evident, from its acts, that that one principle in us must be 
of a higher nature. Secretfon and excretion are no less 
actions of the one dominant principle in ourselves than are 
perceptions of necessary truths, or feelings of moral reproba- 
tion. The sensation of headache is no less ours than is a 
feeling of hope, a perception of equality, or a virtuous re- 
solution. Mr. Lewes has well expressed this oneness of 
animated beings. He says :— — 


‘When we observe the growth of horns or the appearance of the beard, 
concomitantly with the’ approach of maturity—‘and especially when 
we observe with these a surprising change in the physical and moral 
capabilities and tendencies of the organism—we understand how the re- 
motest parts of this mechanism are bound together by one subtle, yet all- 
powerful tie.” And again : ‘ It is the man, and not the brain, that thinks: 
it is the organism as a whole, and not one organ, that feels and acts.’ * 


With the perfect unity of our composite nature there is 
always an intermixture both of causes and effects. In per- 
ception, we intellectual animals cannot, on the one hand, 
observe the lowest sensible phenomenon without having, at 
least latent and implicit within us, the ideas of Being, Sub- 
stance, Accident, Cause, &c. Similarly, on the other hand, 
we cannot think the highest and most abstract thoughts save 
by the aid of merely sensible images (or phantasmata) ; and 
certainly we cannot communicate such abstract ideas to other 
men, of whatever intellectual cultivation, without making 
use of terms which are in origin but the verbal representatives 
of concrete and sensible objects and actions made known to 
us through sensations. In a word, our thought, though 
essentially intellectual, is accidentally sensuous. Not that 
the same intellectual idea is always accompanied by the same 
sensible image, though it must be accompanied by a mental 
image of some kind or other. Different persons, or the same 
person at different times, will have the same idea supported 
by diverse images. But the intellect distinguishes clearly 
between the idea and its attendant image, which alone would 
suffice to show the difference between our lower and higher 
faculties. 

Thus the idea ‘ equality’ may be subserved by images of 
visible objects equally extended or coloured, or by recollections 
of sounds equal in tone, pitch, intensity, &c. The idea God, 
may be accompanied by the image of an eye in a triangle, of 

* « Physical Basis of Mind,’ pp. 60, 441. 
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an old man seated on a throne, of rays of light issuing from 
a cloud, or of the mere three letters of the word, or of the 
sound of the monosyllable. But no one believes that God is 
any of these things, though one of them or some analogous 
phantasm is always necessary as a foothold for the idea. 

Thus it comes about that in language, which is the effort 
of the intellect to express the supersensuous by sensible signs, 
the language of thought, or verbum mentale, is even wider, 
richer, deeper, and more exact, than the external sign, or 
verbum oris. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may turn to the main 
subject of this paper—the feelings in relation to the intellect. 

It may have been observed that in the lists of our higher 
and lower powers before given, the emotional feelings we 
share with brutes were widely separated from our higher 
emotions. The propriety of this separation has now to be 
considered, and in so doing due reference must be made to the 
works of Alexander Bain, who has so marked a place in 
English contemporary psychology. 

The work of this author at the head of our list—‘ The 
Emotions and the Will ’—is, like its companion volume, ‘ The 
Senses and the Intellect,’ truly. admirable from its own point 
of view. It comprises almost every excellence compatible 
with the philosophical position of the writer, but the exigencies 
of that position cause it to have certain capital defects. No 
work of the kind which does not recognize the difference be- 
tween our higher and our lower psychical powers can treat its 
subject adequately, or otherwise than in a fatally misleading 
manner. Mr. Bain, as might be expected, omits to notice 
our higher faculties in their highest aspects, and dwells upon 
their physical accompaniments—their necessary sensational 
basis. His work is an excellent specimen of the flower and 
fruit of an erroneous system logically carried out to its culmi- 
nation. Much as we may regret the rise and predominance 
of the system referred to, nevertheless certain advantages 
have thence resulted. In the continual flux and reflux of art 
and science, temporary retrogression in one direction often 
accompanies progression in another. If the painters of the 
Netherlands had not become largely blinded to the attractions 
of higher themes, we should never have rejoiced in the homely 
charms of the typical Dutch school of pictorial art. The very 
difficulties of philosophy and theology tend to drive men to the 
cultivation of physical science, which has advanced contem- 
poraneously with the depression of the former. Similarly the 
modern practice of ignoring the distinction between sense and 
intellect has acted wonderfully in developing the science and 
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natural history of mere sense. The psychology of sensation, 
the psychical powers of brutes, would never perhaps have been 
so thoroughly investigated, but for the dream that by such 
investigation our own psychical powers could obtain all the 
explanation of which they are susceptible. But for the fond 
delusions that ‘ideas’ are modified sense impressions, the 
means by which ideas are elicited and their sensuous con- 
comitants, would never perhaps have been so well made out. 
On these means and concomitants, the labours of Mill, 
Spencer, Bain, and their allies, have thrown much valuable 
light. There is yet another consolation. Not only would the 
psychical powers of brutes and the lower faculties of man have 
been less thoroughly investigated but for the stimulus of this 
(thus viewed, fortunate) error, but even our knowledge of the 
higher powers themselves may yet gain by it. We are now, 
through their labours, in a better position to determine the 
boundaries of each, to determine more exactly the difference 
between our higher and lower powers, by seeing better how 
much of the merely animal enters accidentally into the intel- 
lectual activities of man, and how much of human intellectu- 
ality pervades our lower psychical phenomena. 

Before endeavouring to trace the limits of this border-land 
in the arena of ‘feeling,’ we must advert to the classifications 
of mental acts which are at present more or less popular and 
generally received. 

By most modern psychologists our mental activities are 
arranged in three groups: (1) Feelings, (2) Thoughts, and 
(8) Volitions. The power possessed by the mind of ener- 
gizing in this threefold manner may be spoken of as’ (1) 
Sensitivity, (2) Intellect, and (8) Will. 

Feelings are further discriminated into (1) those resulting 
from direct nervous stimulation—external or internal—(such 
as the feeling occasioned by a blue object, or by indigestion), 
and (2) those occurring as secondary results of such stimu- 
lation, accompanied with pleasure or pain (e.g., fear, due to 
reminiscences of past pain). The first set of feelings are the 
result of that aspect of the mind’s power which may be spoken 
of abstractedly as ‘sense.’ The second set of feelings result 
from that which may be similarly spoken of as ‘ emotional 
sensitiveness.’ 

Thus Sense, Emotional Sensitiveness, Intellect, and the 
Will, are the four headings under which all our psychical 
powers are classified in the most widely accepted English 
psychology. But emotions are deemed by many (as, e.g., by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Bain is now disposed to follow 
him) to be only bygone clustered sensations of the individual 
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or of his ancestors which reappear once more in conscious- 
ness; it may be faintly or strongly, but always vaguely and 
indistinctly. Similarly, thoughts (or ideas) are also deemed 
to be but passed sensations of the individual, reappearing in 
consciousness, it may be faintly, but always distinctly as 
compared with emotions. Thus (thoughts and emotions being 
but ‘ transformed sensations ’ respectively vague and distinct) 
sensations and volitions become in this system the two 
summa genera of our mental activities—the results of powers 
of sensitivity and will. But what is will? The unanimous 
verdict of our most generally followed psychologists (the two 
Mills, Bain, Spencer, &c.) would represent it as being nothing 

more than the oversetting of an unstable balance temporarily 
maintained between competing attractions—the passing from 
tendency into action (mental or bodily) in some definite di- 
rection. According to this view there can be no act of will 
at all; the only actions can be those of the attracting in- 
fluences, and the automatic response of the organism. Thus 
in ultimate analysis this school practically recognizes only 
sensations (strong or faint, single or clustered), or a faculty of 
sensitivity, as constituting the one group of activities and the 
one faculty of the human mind. 

The opposite modern school of are which 
admits the freedom and therefore the reality of volition— 
regards ‘ will’ as something altogether sui generis, consisting of 
the mental act of determination, the result of a purely de- 
termining and executive faculty which is, toto celo, distinct 
from sensitivity.* The same school represents ‘emotion’ as 
a species of the genus ‘ feeling,’ meaning the pleasurable or 
painful concomitant of any kind of mental activity. 

Strongly contrasted with these two purely modern schools 
of psychology is the teaching of some who follow .an older 
school of philosophy. ‘The latter represent will as being 
more closely connected with the intellect and more con- 
tinuously acting—defining it as an appetitus rationalis. On 
the other hand, they consider all ‘feeling,’ whether emotional 
or otherwise, as merely corporeal—as essentially sensitive and 
not at all as intellectual. 

Thus the three systems just referred to differ as follows :— 

The first, or modern sensist school, recognizes merely sen- 
sation and that subjective accompaniment of incipient auto- 
matic action which it misnames ‘ will.’ 

The second, or modern intellectual school, recognizes self- 
determining will as entirely distinct from intellect and sensa- 


*It may be on — whether Kant did not identify the practical 
reason with the will 
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tion, but makes no sufficiently sharp distinction between our 
higher and lower emotions as different kinds of feeling. 

The third, or older school, regards will as not only a 
determining power, but as containing intellectual activity, 
and much which non-sensist moderns would call] ‘ feeling.’ 

Thus it seems we have between these systems a cross- 
division—much that by the moderns is reckoned ‘feeling’ 
being included by the followers of the older philosophy under 
the head of ‘ will,’ and therefore much that both the modern 
schools consider as merely sensuous the older school reckons 
as belonging to the higher mental faculties, namely, as one 
aspect of the appetitus rationalis. 

It may be well then to inquire what may be said with 
respect to our higher emotions. Can they with greater justice 
be ranked as a very exalted species of a genus which also 
contains those emotions which we share with brutes—can 
they be added to our list of the lower human faculties, or 
should they be ranked (as they have been ranked in the list 
before given) as an altogether distinct genus accompanying 
our higher mental activities ? 

The entire distinctness of volition from both thought and feel- 
ing will not probably be questioned by any one of our readers. 
We think, however, it can hardly be denied but that under the 
one name ‘ emotion’ two exceedingly different kinds of psy- 
chical activity are included, and, we would urge, confounded 
together in a misleading way. 

Let us in the first place compare ‘ feeling’ with ‘knowing,’ 
using the latter term in its widest sense. ‘Knowing, or 
‘cognition,’ thus understood, is of two kinds—as we have 
seen in our lists before referred to. One kind is purely intellec- 
tual, such as that by which we perceive the truth of one of 
Euclid’s propositions; the other is sensuous, and similar to 
that by which a dog recognizes his kennel. 

A parallel distinction can, we think, be drawn between 
feeling and feeling. We may have emotion of a higher and 
purely intellectual order, as when we are moved to warm 
admiration at an act of lofty and self-sacrificing beneficence ; 
or of a lower and sensuous order, as when a hungry man feels 
pleasure at the sight of a well-spread board. 

But, as has been already urged, on account of the unity of 
our being, sensuous images are necessary accompaniments of 
even our highest thoughts. As before said, our thought, though 
essentially intellectual, is accidentally sensible. Similarly 
then we might expect that in our emotions the intellectual 
and sensuous elements would be similarly blended. But, in- 
deed, when we reflect that ‘ emotions’ are psychical affections, 
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so much less distinct and sharply defined than either sensa- 
tions or ideas, we should anticipate that the intellectual and 
sensuous elements would be yet more intimately and con- 
fusedly blended together in them than they are in our ‘ per- 
ceptions.’ Certainly then the mere fact of such blending can 
be no argument against the radical distinctness of the two 
kinds of emotions. One kind consists of the essentially 
sensuous emotions, which are merely accidentally intellectual 
(i.e., merely intellectual, because they are sensed by an 
intellectual being). Such, e.g., are the feelings of relish for 
particular flavours, or feelings of the lowest sexual kind. The 
other kind consists of emotions which are essentially intel- 
lectual and only accidentally sensible (i.e., merely sensible be- 
cause they are intued by a sentient being): such, e.g., as the 
pleasurable emotions accompanying the recollection of a 
mathematical problem finally solved, and that which attends 
the perception that an arduous act of duty has been success- 
fully accomplished. 

We would contend then that our higher emotions should be 
ranked as an altogether distinct genus of acts belonging to 
our higher mental faculties, and running parallel with the 
groups of higher mental acts which have been before enu- 
merated. In both knowledge and feeling we have, as we have 
seen, both an intellectual and a sensuous element. Will, 
however, stands altogether apart, as a faculty of self-deter- 
mination, altogether sui generis. 

Having thus distinguished between the intellectual emotions 
of our higher mental faculties and the sensuous emotions of 
our lower psychical powers, we may proceed to notice Mr. 
Bain’s statements and representations in the light thus 
gained. 

And in the first place we must altogether protest against 
his attempt to resolve our higher mental states into our lower. 
Such an attempt is carried to its logical consequences by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who, after reducing, as he believes, our 
higher mental states to our lower, reduces these again to 
sensations, sensations to unfelt shocks ; reason to sensitivity, 
sensitivity to vitality, vitality, to physical force, and all 
these to modes of one unknowable persistent force. There 
is a certain ‘method’ in this ‘ madness,’ for it is as reasonable 
to reduce all known forces to motion, or to one unknown 
force, as it is to reduce life to physical forces; and both are 
as reasonable as is the attempt to reduce reason to sensitivity. 
But the physical forces retain their distinctness in spite of all. 
Chemical action and light may be called motion, but they 
remain light and chemical action all the same. So it is with 
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sensitivity and rationality, above all with the latter ; for here 
our consciousness is at hand to assure us that let sense. 
modifications (vivid and faint) be piled up, agglutinated and 
modified as much as we like, the total result thus produced 
does not correspond with what our intellect presents us with 
as the result of its own activity. 

The folly of the attempt to explain our higher faculties by 
our lower, and to reduce the former into the latter, may be 
illustrated by our own senses. We contend that our ideas 
and higher emotions are innate, by which we mean that they 
are so potentially present as to become actual on the oc- 
currence of the stimuli required to elicit them. Let us take 
one of the sensations which are so beloved by sensists and 
idealists—a sensation of colour. Such a subjective sensation, 
e.g., of blue, is, we are told, occasioned by the impinging of 
multitudinous minute waves on a nervous mechanism which 
forms part of a living man. But these ‘occasions’ do not 
explain the thing to be explained — the sensation as we feel 
it. The waves of light, mechanism, and living man, taken 
together, are not ‘blue,’ though they occasion ‘blue.’ There 
must be an innate capacity for being thus affected. The 
sensation must be innate potentially, or it could never 
become actual. More than this, not only must there be an 
innate capacity for ‘ blueness’ in the subject, but there must 
be also an innate quality in the object, which quality corre- 
sponds with the sensation blue, to the extent at least that 
the sensation represents (i. e., makes present) to the mind 
of the subject the occult quality * of the object. We have 
then, each of us, a vast multitude of innate capacities of 
sensation, most varied in kind and intensity, corresponding 
respectively to occult powers of external bodies, and called 
forth into actual activity by the incidence of the requisite 
stimuli. 

Similarly we have, each of us, a vast multitude of 
innate capacities of ideation, most varied in kind and clear- 
ness, corresponding respectively to the invisible essences of 
objective existences, and called forth into actual activity by 
sensations, or by preceding ideas and images. The attempt to 
explain ideas (¢.g., the idea of extension) by the means of 
their elicitation (e.g., motions, muscular sensations, and sen- 
sations of colour, which enable it to be known), is as absurd 
as the attempt to explain a sensation by the mechanism which 
enables it to be felt. 

* The sensation, that is, causes us to reflect that there is in objects which 
produce it, something—whatever it may be—which there is not in objects which 


do not give rise to it. Were the two kinds of objects the same, the same cause, 
under the same circumstances, would produce similar effects. 
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In all things, but eminently in psychology, what is known 
to consciousness is primary and most certain. We cannot 
logically resolve the more known and the more certain into 
the less known and the less certain. The idea of ‘justice,’ 
e.g, is seen by our consciousness to be a primary, single, and 
irresolvable idea. Other ideas are necessary (both logically 
and historically) as conditions precedent to its emergence, 
but ‘justice’ cannot be resolved into them, although it is 
elicited through them. We may analyze these precedent 
conditions into anterior judgments, simple apprehensions, 
sense - cognitions, sensations, and unperceived feelings of 
shock; but, on examining them, we see that neither is the 
idea ‘justice ’ in them nor is it a ‘ synthesis’ of them, though 
it emerges from their synthesis. 

Similarly we shall hereafter see that our higher emotions 
have their sensuous correlates and their other precedent con- 
ditions; but as their analogues (the correlates of sensation 
and intellectual cognition) do not suffice to explain our ‘ sen- 
sations’ or our ‘ideas,’ we shall be prepared to find that 
neither will the sensuous correlates above mentioned explain 
the higher emotions which they serve to condition. 

Mr. Bain takes no note of any difference between our 
internal innate definite tendencies (or special susceptibilities 
to pleasure or pain from the thought or possession of this or 
that object) and our general feelings of like, dislike, &c., 
which may all be applied to each of such definite tendencies, 
and so elicit different emotions. Yet it is manifest that for 
any definite emotion, such as, ¢.g., ‘ pleasure at popularity,’ 
we must have innate capacities of ‘liking,’ as well as of under- 
standing, what popularity is. We may also enjoy the feeling 
without being aware that we do so, or we may advert to it 
and delight in it. Thus feeling runs parallel with sensation, 
intellect, and will, in each of which we must have the innate 
power, which may be exercised (when elicited) with or without 
advertence. 

Dr. Ward, in his ‘ Philosophical Introduction,’ distin- 
guishes between what he calls propensions and passions. By 
‘pronensions’ he means special innate tendencies,* or ‘ our 
susceptibility of pleasure or pain from the thought or pos- 
session of this or that object.’ By ‘passions’ he does not 
mean violent or extreme feelings, but generic feelings, such as 
love, hate, desire, fear, &c., which may all be applied in turn 
to every one of the propensions, and so elicit an emotion, by 
which he means the exercise of one of the passions about one 
or other of the propensions. Whether or not this view is 


* Op. cit. p. 197. 
NO. CXXXIX. 4 
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quite exact, it at least allows full scope for the recognition 
of the innate elements of the various feelings. 

Our propensions he divides* into those which can be 
gratified only by our really possessing their object, and those 
which can be gratified by our believing that we possess it; 
and each of these kinds he further subdividest into those 
which are apprehensive (those which we experience in pos- 
sessing, or believing we possess, the object) and those which 
are imaginative (those which we experience in feigning to 
ourselves that we possess the object). He yet further sub- 
divides t the apprehensive ones, which spring from actual 
possession, into the physical and the reflective, or those 
which do not (physical), or do (reflective), advert to the fact 
of possession. 

Dr. Ward, however, does not consider the relation of the 
emotions to the lower and higher faculties of our soul, nor 
take any notice of the analogous feelings of brutes, a matter 
foreign indeed to his whole subject.. But, as we have before 
urged, no satisfactory psychology of the feelings can be con- 
structed without reference to the merely animal faculties, and 
an endeavour to discriminate between what, in our higher 
emotions, is due to our intellectual nature, and what to our 
merely sensuous faculties. 

Now, that animals do share in our lower emotions is manifest, 
and is admitted by common consent. They have a variety of 
innate definite tendencies or propensions, which vary in dif- 
ferent animals—the propensions, e.g., of a bat being evidently 
very different from those of a fox. Butall the higher animals 
agree in having certain generic feelings and ‘ passions’ in 
Dr. Ward’s sense of the term. These may perhaps be provi- 
sionally summed up as of four kinds, (1) conservative, (2) 
destructive, (3) attractive, (4) repulsive. By the first we mean 
the passion which simulates tenderness, as it exists in us, and 
which, acting on innate propensions, issues in the emotions 
resulting in parental, and conjugal care and in the gregarious 
feeling. The second is the passion of anger, which is one of 
the most conspicuous passions of brutes.§ The passion of 
attraction is the appetizing one, or desire, which causes pur- 
suit, and simulates audacity, hope, and expectation in us. 
Lastly, the passion of repulsion, or shrinking, causes flight, 

* Op. cit. p. 198. + Ibid. p. 203. t Ibid. p. 203, 

§ Dr. Ward (op. cit. p. 208) denies that anger is a separate passion, and 
reduces it to a ‘ love of vindictive retribution.’ This view would hardly have 
been entertained by Dr. Ward if he had studicd the passions of animals which 
are incapable of the love he speaks of. Surely anger in us may be excited by 


the deprivation of ‘military fame,’ or of any other of the ‘bona’ to which he 
says it does not appertain. 
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and simulates what we know as fear and despair. In addition 
to these there are also the capacities of feeling pleasure and 
pain, not only momentarily, but for prolonged periods. 

All these capacities must be admitted to be innate in 

animals, and it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
account for their origin by ‘ natural selection.’ This is seen 
clearly enough by Mr. Bain. with respect to fear. . He 
remarks :— 
- The possibility of special embodiments, constituting our instinctive 
dread of particular expressions and attitudes, implies that the foundations 
of the emotion of fear are already laid in the system. It supposes that, 
in the course of each lifetime, the animal goes through an education of 
fear towards whatever has been the cause of ‘suffering. Unless this were 
possible to us, in the first instance, there would be no transmitted associa- 
tions. . . . The development, however, must presuppose whatever would 
be necessary in order to contract feelings of dread during the individual 
life, or make some approach to that. Heredity is the transmitting to 
progeny, in a slight echo, what is already strongly impressed upon the 
parent : none but impressions of the deepest kind are able to affect the 
germ and reappear in the offspring. The thing that development accounts 
for is, not the passion of fear, but the instinctive associations of fear with 
the predatory animals. 

These passions, inasmuch as they exist in animals, must 
be present as well as a certain number of the animal propen- 
sions in the lower or sensuous part of our own nature. These 
together are conditions precedent to our higher emotions, but 
it no more follows that they can be resolved into them, than 
that one’s ‘ideas’ or ‘sensations’ can be resolved ‘into’ 
their precedent conditions. 

The addition of our intellectual nature transfigures animal 
passions into intellectual desires. Animal love may become 
pure affection, and the love of truth, beauty, goodness, and of 
God; anger may become just indignation, as well as hatred 
and all uncharitableness, ending in hatred of God Himself; 
the appetizing sense may become aspiration and hope; a 
shrinking feeling of repulsion may become true fear and utter 
despair. None of these higher feelings cau exist without 
intellectual apprehension, for an element of belief enters into 
both true hope and fear. 

To the objection that all our emotions, since they depend 
upon mere animal passions and propensions, are in their 
essence only such animal feelings modified, it may then be 
replied as follows: Our own notions of merely animal passions 
and propensions are inexact, because, in conceiving them, our 
own intellectual nature necessarily intervenes. We cannot, 
therefore, know them save analogically. They are not even 
our higher emotions in germ, because intellect does not exist 
potentially in sensation. We cannot, of course, imagine what 
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are the ‘ feelings’ of pure spirits, because, in all our feelings, 
the sensuous element intervenes. Nevertheless, as our nature 
is like that of pure spirits, which are essentially rational and 
intellectual, our feelings must be more like theirs than like the 
feelings of beasts, the nature of which is essentially sentient. 

In considering Professor Bain’s treatment of the emotions, 
it may be well to begin at once with those last treated of by 
him under the title, ‘The Ethical Emotions and the Moral 
Sense.’ By so doing, we shall be enabled the better to appre- 
ciate his excellences and his defects, the latter being less his, 
than those of the system in which he has been (perhaps 
ever since he first thought on such subjects) unconsciously 
entangled. And in the first place, as might be expected, 
he shows no distinct apprehension of the idea of morality 
itself, as an ultimate and unanalyzable idea; but asserts * 
that the proper meaning of morality ‘refers to the class of 
actions enforced by the sanction of punishment.’ He adds: 
‘People may dislike a certain mode of conduct, but, unless 
they go the length of punishing such as pursue it, they do not 
reckon it obligatory.’ But do not Christians consider the 
avoidance of bad thoughts obligatory (though they certainly 
would not think of inflicting punishment for them), even though 
they may be persuaded, in a given instance, that they will be 
punished neither in this world nor in the world to come ? 
Again he says: ‘If aman merely refrains from coming forward 
actively to minister to the distresses of a neighbour, we dislike 
his conduct, but not so as to demand his punishment.’ We 
should, however, certainly say of one so negligent, that he has 
violated a moral obligation. Not only the occasional absence 
of punishment, however, but also its occasional infliction, con- 
trovert Mr. Bain’s position. He says, e.g., of ‘the eccentric 
person,’ that he is ‘punished by the community acting as 
private individuals, and agreeing by consent to censure and 
excommunicate the offender.’ And yet all the time such a 
person may be universally seen, and admitted by those who 
inflict the punishment to be quite morally blameless. 

He combats the position that morality is purely a matter 
of intellect, saying :— 

The abstinence from injury to our fellows requires at bottom some 
motive not intellectual. The intellect can determine the fitness of 
meuus to secure an end; but the end itself must, in the last resort, be 
some feeling. . . . The Rational moralists (Cudworth, Wollaston, Clark, 
Price) give no account of the final end of morality.+ 
Now, in the first place, the moral idea, as a pure and ulti- 
mate idea, may constitute an end in itself ; but the objection 

* Op. cit. third edition, p, 264; second edition, yp. 254. + Ibid. pp. 266, 257. 
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may be further met by the recognition of an innate emotion, 
‘love of goodness,’ which, as an undoubted ‘feeling,’ will 
supply all the end required ; and, as we have before said, in a 
perfect human nature we have both the faithfully followed 
intellectual moral judgment, and also the corresponding 
emotional feeling. 

Mr. Bain then criticizes Kant’s well-known dictum, ‘ Act 
in such a way that your conduct may be made a law for all,’ 
saying that it should run thus: ‘ Act in a way that might be 
followed by all, consistently with the general safety and happi- 
ness, or other exigence, of society.’ But this only throws the 
matter a step back. Why should we benefit society ? Indeed, 
Kant’s dictum will seem to supply that standard of conscience 
which Mr. Bain says * ‘must be got at, or morality is not 
a subject to be reasoned or written about.’ 

That Mr. Bain should be at a loss for a standard of morality, 
naturally follows from his being at a similar loss as to truth, 
which for him is what each man troweth. He tells us: t 
‘There neither is, nor can be, any universal standard of 
truth, or matters which ought to be believed. Every man in 
this case is a standard for himself.’ This position, indeed, 
necessarily follows from the non-recognition by him of a real 
objective world of things in themselves. The system he has 
adopted prevents his recognition of the existence of ‘ concep- 
tual truth,’ the definition of which is ‘a relation of con- 
formity between our thoughts and external existences.’ 

With these views, Mr. Bain naturally depreciates the uni- 
formity of men’s moral judgments, adverting to the very 
different ceremonial regulations of different times and coun- 
tries. He says :— 


There have usually been certain modes of indulgence, not at all affecting 
the welfare of society, that have excited feelings of dislike so strong, so 
influential, as to place them under the ban of authoritative morality. 
Wine and animal food have been the subjects of total prohibition. There 
has been a very prevailing disposition to restrict the indulgences of sex. 
Some practices are so violently abhorred, that they are not permitted even 
to be named. Society is apt to look with a severe eye at unshared enjoy- 
ments generally, using such odious terms as ‘ glutton,’ to stigmatize a 
large eater, and denouncing the pursuits of wealth and the love of praise 
as unworthy springs of action. t 


It is, to say the least, surprising that Mr. Bain, in these 
repeated editions, puts forward such indulgences and practices 
as seem to be here referred to as amongst those ‘not at all 
affecting the welfare of society.’ But letting that pass, surely 


* Op. cit. pp. 270, 260. + Ibid. second edition, p. 265. 
t Ibid. third edition, p. 282; second cdition, p. 279. 
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the prohibitions in question are proof* of the existence of moral 
judgments, however they may be in some case mistaken. 
Again, as to the growth of new moral feelings—a fact we are 
in no way called on to dispute—he instances the development 
of the feeling against slavery. But the development of this 
sentiment was brought about by appeals to moral principles 
already recognized—principles the application of which was of 
course always modifiable, and which could only serve to gene- 
rate the new moral doctrine by its being shown that such 
doctrine was always virtually contained in the others antece- 
dently recognized. Some observations of the author of ‘Lessons 
from Nature ’ may here be appropriately cited. He says :— 

If opponents have been unable to bring instances to show the existence 
of a non-moral race, still less can they prove that of one the moral prin- 
ciples of which are inverted. Let thieving be here and there encouraged, 
yet dishonesty is nowhere erected into a principle, but is reprobated in 
the very maxim, ‘ Honour amongst thieves;’ and rightful cruelty toward 
prisoners was practised by the North American Indians, but it was 
toward prisoners, and cruelty was never inculcated as an ideal to be always 
aimed at, so that remorse of conscience should be felt by any man who 
happened t> let slip a possible opportunity of cruelty towards any one. 
- - - Men in various times and places have thought it right to do many 
an act which we know to be unjust. Still, they have never thought it 
right because unjust; they have never thought it right for the sake of any 
virtuousness which they have supposed to reside in injustice, but becanse 
of the virtuousness of beneficence, or gratitude, or the like. Similarly, 
many men think an act wrong because it is unjust ; but they never think 
it wrong because they think it just. 


Mr. Bain’s failure to apprehend the moral idea is manifest 

from the following passage alone :— 
' All that we understand by the authority of conscience, the sentiment 
of obligation, the feeling of right, the sting of remorse, can be nothing 
else than so many modes of expressing the acquired aversion and dread 
towards certain actions associated in the mind with ‘apprehension of 
punishment, or dread of inflicting a wound on those we love, respect, or 
venerate. 

Now, we might certainly have a very strong aversion to 
acts carrying with them unpleasant consequences and punish- 
ment, without thinking them in the least wrong; and we 
should deem an act of ingratitude wrong, even if we knew 
that we should never be punished for it by our fellow-men, 
and it were revealed to us that we should not be punished for 
it hereafter by God. On the other hand, we might very well 
deem it right to do an act calculated to pain those we love, 
respect, and revere. 


* Op. cit. third edition, at p. 568, he speaks of what he calls ‘the supposed 
perception of an external and independent material world,’ saying, ‘What is 
here said to be perceived is a convenient fiction.’ TP: 102; 

t Ibid. p. 286 in both editions, 
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In justice to Mr. Bain, it should be stated that in a note 
he tells us :— 

A man may, in the exercise of independent judgment, embrace views 
of duty widely at variance with what prevails in the society he lives in, 
and may impose these upon himself, although he cannot induce anybody 
else to accept them. This is the only case when conscience is a thing 
entirely detached from the sanction of the community, or some power 
external to the individual.” 

He proceeds, however, to try to explain this admission away 
by adding, ‘ Even then the notion, sentiment, or form of duty, 
is derived from what society imposes, although the particular 
matter is quite different.’ Here isambiguity. ‘Derived from,’ 
in the sense of ‘ developed by,’ we concede; ‘ derived from,’ in 
the sense of ‘ created by,’ we altogether deny. Of course the 
influence of parents, friends, and society, is the appointed 
means for developing the idea of ‘duty,’ as motion and mus- 
cular sense are the appointed means for developing the idea 
of ‘extension.’ Mr. Bain goes on :— 

Social obedience develops in the mind originally the feeling and habit 
of obligation, and this remains when the individual articles are changed. 
In such self-imposed obligations the person does not fear public censure ; 
but he has so assimilated in his mind the laws of his own coining to the 
imperative requirements of society, that he reckons them of equal force 
as duty, and feels the same sting in falling. 

But a stream cannot rise above its source. How coulda 
fixed habit. of reverencing and unquestionably obeying his 
society lead a man to despise and defy his society ? We have 
here a manifest contradiction. But a statement of the simple 
truth at once clears up the matter. What is the fact may be 
thus expressed :—Social obedience is an important factor in 
developing from its latent state into full consciousness the 
idea ‘ duty ;’ and this idea of course remains when the intel- 
lect has rightly or wrongly rejected the teaching which it 
originally received as to particular acts. In following such 
subsequently gained ethical judgments, the rightly-minded 
person will not fear public censure, whatever punishment he 
may expect ; for he reckons the performance of duty as far 
above any, however imperative, requirements of society. 

Thus we escape the absurdity of believing an idea to be 
developed into its contrary, and a feeling into its opposite. 
But Mr. Bain gives an illustration as follows:—‘ The votary 
of vegetable diet on principle has the same kind of remorse, 
after being betrayed into a meal of butcher’s meat, that would 
be caused by an outburst of open profanity, or the breach of 
asolemn engagement.’ Herein is exhibited great confusion 
of mind. A ‘votary of vegetable diet on principle’ may be 

* Op. cit. p. 289 in both editions, 
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a man who has come to think it a sin to eat meat, either alto. 
gether, as a Hindoo; or for himself, on account of a vow; 
or an enthusiastic vegetarian may have come to think his 
practice obligatory; and each of these would rightly judge, 
after eating meat, that he had violated a solemn duty, and 
would properly feel remorse. A man may make himself a false 
conscience, but while he so judges it is binding upon him. 
On the other hand, a ‘ votary of vegetable diet on principle,’ 
who does not think his practice a duty, may yet, on breaking 
his self-imposed rule, very reasonably feel vexation at his own 
infirmity of purpose, but he will not feel the same kind of 
remorse as after the breach of a solemn engagement. 

But that no injustice may be done to Mr. Bain, we will cite 
his express words. As to duty in the abstract, he tells us:— 

I may next remark upon the sense of duty in the abstract, under which 
a man performs all his recognized obligations, without referring to any 
one of the special motives above adverted to. There may not be present 
to his mind either the fear of retribution, the respect to the authority 
commanding, affection or sympathy towards the persons or interests 
for whose sake the duty is imposed, his own advantage indirectly con- 
cerned, his religious feeling, his individual sentiments in accord with 
the spirit of the precept, the infection of example, or any other operating 
ingredient prompting to the action, or planting the sting for neglect. Just 
as in the love of money, for its own sake, one may come to form a habit 
of acting in a particular way, although the special impulses, that were 
the original moving causes, no longer recur to the mind. This does not 
prove that there exists a primitive sentiment of duty in the abstract, any 
more than the conduct of the miser proves that we are born with the love 
‘of gold in the abstract.* 

This is an excellent example of the confusion of mind 
which possesses Mr. Bain in this matter. The feeling of the 
miser is no parallel to the moral judgment under which a 
righteous man performs his obligations. No idea analogous 
to that of duty exists in the mind of the miser. No amount 
of liking or disliking will constitute a moral perception. Here, 
then, Mr. Bain in fact ignores the moral judgment and the 
idea of right. But the antithesis may be illustrated by another 
example. Let us take the failing ‘cowardice,’ the social 
punishment of which, from childhood upwards, is undeniable. 
What quality can have been more universally useful to social 
communities than courage? If the social instinct were the 
basis of the moral sense, it is infallibly certain that courage 
must have come to be regarded as supremely ‘ good,’ and 
cowardice to be deserving of the deepest moral condemnation. 
And yet what is the fact? A coward feels probably self-con- 
tempt, and that he has incurred the contempt of his asso- 
ciates, but he does not feel ‘wicked.’ Similarly we, the 

* Op. cit. p. 290, in both editions. 
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observers, despise, avoid, or hate a coward; but we can 
clearly understand that a coward may be a more virtuous 
man than another who abounds in animal courage. We 
might easily add a variety of examples of social punishments 
of great severity, with concomitant feelings of distress and 
shame, on the part of the punished, where yet no idea what- 
ever of duty intervenes. Such things attend mere infractions 
of social rules of decorum and good manners. We see, there- 
fore, how mistaken Mr. Bain is when he declares,* with re- 
spect to moral disapprobation, that there arises ‘a strong 
feeling of displeasure or dislike, proportioned to the strength 
of our regard to the violated duty.’ It is most certain both 
that this feeling and consequent infliction of punishment may 
exist without any moral reprobation, as also that decided 
moral reprobation may exist without such displeasure or dis- 
like, or any disposition to punish. Maultitudes of men see 
clearly the moral turpitude of their habitual acts without any 
dislike of, or disposition to punish the companions of their 
vices—rather the very contrary. Yet more striking still is 
Mr. Bain’s declarationt that ‘the phrase, ‘‘ moral approba- 
tion,” strictly considered, is devoid of meaning.’ This, how- 
ever, is a necessary consequence of his mistaken theory. He 
fully recognizes the worth of meritorious actions, saying that 
‘positive good deeds and self-sacrifice are the preserving salt 
of human life;’ but having made punishment the test of 
morality, he is prevented from admitting that acts can be 
moral the omission of which does not call for punishment. 
Let the reader look into his own breast and see whether he 
does not regard the performer of a generous act of self-denial 
as not only one deserving of ‘ esteem, honour, and reward,’ 
but also with a decided judgment that he has acted rightly, 
and deserves moral approbation. 

In Mr. Bain’s treatment of the esthetic emotions, we have 
a parallel inadequacy to that which affects his treatment of 
morality. We have, indeed, a large catalogue of different 
kinds of esthetic emotions, with an admirable exposition of 
the means and conditions which elicit them, but no clear 
statement of the idea ‘beauty,’ any more than of the idea 
‘virtue.’ As to the beautiful, he tells us :— 

Excepting the feeling itself, which may be presumed to bear a certain 
uniform character, from the circumstance of the employment of the same 


name to denote it throughout, there is no one thing common to all the 
objects of beauty. Had there been such, we should have known it in the 


course of two thousand years. { 


* Op. cit. p. 291, in both editions. t Ibid. p. 292, in both editions. 
} Ibid. p. 227, third edition; p. 213, second edition. 
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Now here we have another instance of the result of the poverty 
of the language of signs when compared with the language of 
thought. This is one of the many cases in which images 
serve to call up intellectual perceptions altogether beyond 
them. Those who are foolish enough to blaspheme their own 
highest faculties and refuse to accept ‘ ideas,’ save as the 
images of concrete perceptions variously abstracted and modi- 
fied, are by a poetical justice led to the denial of what to 
unprejudiced minds are the plainest truths. What ‘one 
thing’ evident to the senses is common to all substantial 
existences? Yet if there is none are we to deny the validity 
of the idea substance? Again, what ‘one thing’ so evident 
is common to all single existences ? If there is none such, 
shall we deny the reality of the idea ‘unity’? The same 
question may be asked of a variety of similar abstract ideas. 
Because speech is too narrow for thought, our highest ideas 
can never be expressed save in inadequate terms, though such 
terms as are in use serve to convey the literally inexpressible 
meaning to ordinary minds. Thus ‘beauty’ is a distinct 
idea, as well as ‘ virtue,’ and is responded to by the intellect, 
by the emotions, and by the will. Yet though the idea can 
be conveyed through words, it cannot be expressed by and in 
them, and therefore no one can be forced to admit the reality 
of ‘ beauty’ any more than of ‘ virtue’ who chooses to deny 
that he understands and feels as other men do. Yet just as 
the idea ‘equality’ cannot be explained save by reference to a 
variety of equal things, so ‘ beauty’ cannot be made known 
to us save through things which in different ways possess 
that, attribute. But if there are really men who are thus 
blind to the significancy of the idea ‘beauty,’ it is evident 
that the esthetic emotions cannot be sensuous ones (the 
existence of which no one can deny), but are intellectual 
emotions, that is to say, they are emotions which are es- 
sentially intellectual—which may well be conceived as ex- 
isting in pure spirits, though as existing in us rational 
animals they must, like all our highest activities, be acci- 
dentally sensuous. 

_ Space does not permit us to examine sensation, Mr. Bain’s 
treatment of the ideal and intellectual emotions, and those of 
self, power, pursuit, fear, hope, gratitude, the tender emotions, 
and those of relativity. But for the need of brevity it would 
be easy to show that throughout the whole range a sensuous 
and an intellectual element may be plainly distinguished. 

One of these belongs to our lower or sensuous mental 
faculties which we share with brutes, and the other the higher 
and purely intellectual faculties which we share with beings 
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higher than man, and through the possession. of which we 
have been created in the image of God. In all the emotions 
we actually experience both these elements are present in 
varying degrees, just as from the unity of our nature we think 
infeeling, and (by phantasmata) feel in thinking. Nevertheless 
the two elements respectively belong to the two great groups 
of psychical acts — that of sensitivity and that of intellect. 
Astudy of Mr. Bain’s work from the point of view here advo- 
eated, may serve to show how these elements are separable in 
the various orders of emotion, from the esthetic and ideal 
emotions, down to those of sympathy, anger, and fear. Thus 
is supplied the gap which was before left in our catalogue of 
the higher mental powers of man. 

Thus again the powers of the human soul are seen to be of 
such a high order in comparison with the souls of brutes, that we 
must admit the existence in us of a different kind of force, or 
principle of individuation, which transforms what else would 
be mere animal powers of sensation and imagination. The 
occurrence of sensation gives occasion for the active intellect 
to emit that power with which it is endowed of apprehending 
what is in no way in the sensations or in any combination of 
them. This power has been called ‘ abstraction,’ and in one 
sense it is abstraction as in another sense it might be called 
‘creation.’ It is an act of abstraction in the sense in which 
the intellect may abstract sermons from stones and good from 
everything. Certainly no complication of sensations can ex- 
plain our perceptions of truth, identity, or reality, as qualities 
existing in objects of intuition. 

Just again as the rational soul makes use of merely 
animal conditions, so dces the animal soul of brutes make 
use of the lower conditions of the vegetative force or principle. 

In plants we have (1) powers of growth and reproduction, 
and these persist similarly in both the higher kinds of animal 
life—the irrational and the rational. 

We have (2) powers of impressionability exhibited in an 
extreme degree in some kinds—as, ¢.q., in the sensitive plant 
Venus’s Flytrap. These conditions in acreature infused by a 
sentient principle become vivid and faint feelings, issuing in 
distinct sensations, imaginations, the lower emotions, and sense 
cognitions. ‘The infusion of a rational soul builds up, from 
these materials, intellect and emotion of the higher kind. 

We have (3) in plants a power of being directed by stimuli 
to seek, to a certain extent, light, nourishment, protection, &c. 
In sentient creatures this power becomes that of spontaneous 
motion or organic volition. ‘The presence of a rational soul 
transfigures this faculty into Will. 


] 


€0 The Feclings and the Intellect. 


Our emotions may then be compared with the intuitions of 
the intellect. Just as the latter are innate and called int 
activity on the recurrence of the needed stimuli, so also is it 
with the former. Neither the one nor the other can }x 
deemed by those who understand them as mere modifications 
of the sensitive faculty, any more than the latter can be 
deemed a modification of vegetative life, or life itself a modi- 
fication of physical force. To imagine life (that self-cyclically. 
evolving force*) as itself evolved from those physical forces 
which it unifies into a single activity ; to imagine sensitivity 
as itself evolved from those vital vegetative activities which it 
co-ordinates and unifies into a common centre of feeling; to 
imagine thought to evolve from mere sense cognitions, to 
which it alone gives significance and unites in perception—al] 
these suppositions, one and all, err through the same vice, 
that of putting the effect for the cause and inverting the true 
order of existence. 

To imagine that the lower can itself give forth the higher, 
is indeed to put the cart before the horse. It is like the folly 
of thinking it as difficult to conceive mind as being the cause 
of matter as it is to conceive matter as being the cause of 
mind. Mind necessarily includes within itself not only 
thought, but being and also substance—i.e., continued being, 
If then mind once exists, it is easy to conceive matter a 
formed by the elimination of thought from a part of mind; 
but it is impossible anyhow to conceive mere matter as giving 
itself that which it has not, and which by the hypothesi 
nowhere exists. More correctly speaking, we are not merely 
impotent to think the latter, but we can positively see that tt 
is an absurdity. 

Such, then, being the rank of our emotions in the great 
scale of psychical activity, how may they best themselves le 
subdivided and classified ? We must here confine ourselves 
to a mere suggestion, as a full consideration of the questio 
would itself require an article. 

The emotions of our higher nature may be compared, ins 
parallel series, with the appetites of our lower nature. Just 
as we have animal propensions towards the objects correlated 
with nutrition, safety, and sex, so we have rational proper 
sions towards objects known to us as truthful, beautiful, ani 
good. We would therefore suggest that such higher proper 

* So termed because all living bodies are distinguished from all non-living 
bodies by their tendency to undergo a definite cycle of changes when exposed to 
certaiu fixed conditions. A cycle of cLanges means of course a ¢eries which te 
turn; into itself, as we see in the egg, which, when exposed to proper condi: ions, 


resu'ts in a fowl, w) ich again reproduccs the egg or initial form; or the flowe 
which bears seed, which under proper conditions again produces the flower. 
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sions might be divided into three classes. 1. Those which re- 
gard truth, which will include all the feelings concerned with 
science, or any augmentation of knowledge from philosophical 
investigation to foreign travel, and pursuits of the most varied 
kinds. 2. Those which regard the idea of ‘beauty,’ and which of 
course include all the esthetic emotions, and which are related 
to some tender emotions as well as ethical ones, which concern 
beauty of character. 3. Those which relate to ‘ goodness’ of 
various kinds, but especially moral goodness. This last class 
will not only comprise the ethical emotions, including right- 
eous indignation, but also emotions of fear, power, sympathy, 
and affection, which in various ways regard the good to be 
either sought or avoided. 

Thus our higher emotions are not only faculties of feeling 
parallel and ranking with our powers of intellect and will, but 
they are of extreme value as the greatest aids we naturally 
have in the pursuit of all that is truthful, beautiful, and good. 
But they cannot, however, continue to exist with due energy 
without a sufficient activity of the will, repeated acts of volition 
giving them increased intensity. That ‘the wish is father to 
the thought’ is a recognized truth, and it is very generally 
assumed that the will is dependent on the wish or feeling. 
We believe, however, that it is frequently the other way, and 
that men’s desires and feelings are, though quite distinct 
from, yet very often really due to, the will, when such an 
origin is quite unsuspected. A defective appreciation of spi- 
ritual things may be really due to an unnoticed turning away 
of the will, occasioned by an early habitual misuse of the will, 
which has produced a distaste for, and may ultimately result 
in the rejection of, religious truth. We thus see the great. 
importance of ethical emotion, which both aids and is aided 
by sight volition, and may itself be evidence of the existence 
of the latter. Though there is no merit in such feelings 
themselves, they are always a means and are often a sign 
of virtue, and their absence is a token of an imperfect con- 
dition of mind and one not without peril. Such feelings exist, 
at least in a latent condition, in every sane mind. The place of 
emotion in religion is thus at once made obvious and justified. 
Its existence may be a sign of moral worth. Such feelings 
have indeed a vast significance, for no one is in a normal 
‘tate who does not feel them when the occasion for them 
urives. Any state therefore in which they are absent must 
be that of a hurt and maimed spiritual creature. Consequently 
appeals intended to arouse them from a latent and inopera- 
tive to an active state are in tne highest degree reasonable 
and desirable. Their culture and development indeed are the 
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true object at which all the higher arts should directly 
indirectly aim. But through no other channel do they find 
their way to men’s hearts as through the ear. ‘Faith,’ wear 
told, ‘cometh by hearing ;’ and this is true, not of religious 
faith only, but of faith in our own higher nature and in the 
goodness of our fellow-men. Denunciations of injustice and 
tyranny, exhortations to equity, generosity, and self-sacrifice, 
strike but coldly on the eye of the reader, compared with their 
effect when heard in the thrilling and impassioned tones of 4 
sympathetic human voice. Mistaken, then, indeed are those 
who would depreciate the value of rhetorical appeals to the no. 
blest feelings of ournature. Dangerous and pestilential as are 
the too frequent excitations of passion, envy, and desire on the 
part of unscrupulous orators, yet the men who, by well-applied 
endeavours, have successfully aroused into effective action the 
good desires, hidden deep and unnoticed in men’s hearts, have 
been, and will ever be, amongst the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. Such men have indeed aroused sensuous feel. 
ings by the aid of sensuous images, for with our comple 
nature no action is possible to us without such feelings and such 
images. But these have but been the accessories (necessary 
to us, animals as we are, though rational ones) of some of 
the highest actions of which we are capable—aspirations after 
the truthful, the beautiful, and the good—ethical emotions 
ranking as one part of our higher nature, side by side with 
our intellectual intuitions and our noblest acts of will. 


Art. ITI.—Reforms in the University of Oxford. 


Waratever other interest may be felt in the present and future 
prospects of the University of Oxford as.a place of education, 
there is one fact in its history which will always attract the 
attention of those who discern that the interpretation of an 
existing institution cannot be made without estimating, to the 
fullest extent possible, what that institution has been con 
tinuously in the past. There is, we may confidently assert, no 
single dominant factor in the social life of this country which 
can be adequately understood except by studying the process 
under which it came into being, lives, and does its work. The 
English monarchy, its parliamentary system, the relations of 
Church and State, of Nonconformity and the State, of labow 
and capital, of currency and banking, are not to be, cannd 
be, comprehended by the acceptance of any abstract theories 
of the constitution, of law, or of political economy, but must, 
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to be profitably interpreted, be viewed in the light of facts, 
some of which are exceedingly remote, though their influence 
is still operative. No one can understand the present of 
Oxford University unless he learns something of its past his- 
tory, of the traditions to which it is heir. 

We do not know when the University of Oxford was founded 
and gifted with such remarkable privileges. There is a dim 
tradition that it was a place of study during the troubles of 
Stephen’s reign; it is certain that it had a corporate existence in 
that of his successor, though its first college was founded nearly 
a century after the time in which it is reputed to have been a 
corporation. During the long struggle between the Papacy and 
the German Empire the Roman pontiff omitted no means by 
which he could sustain himself in the eyes of Western Europe, 
and among other expedients, he granted large privileges to 
those universities which sprung up so numerously in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The thirteenth century was 
the most remarkable period in the history of the middle ages 
for greatness of purpose, for intellectual activity, and, it must 
be added, for atrocious persecution. Nothing but the most 


. strenuous efforts on the part of the Papacy, at that time in 


its greatest vigour, represented by the ablest of the pontiffs, 
and assisted by the rival but combined energies of Francis- 
can and Dominican, could have prevented the anticipation of 
the Reformation by three centuries. It was in the midst of 
this activity that the University of Oxford was finally incor- 
porated, and obtained the largest exemptions from episcopal 
discipline. It was the boast of Oxford in the fourteenth cen- 
tury that ‘no bishop or archbishop has any authority whatever 
in this university over religious belief.’ When Henry the 
Kighth founded the see of Oxford, he expressly saved the 
university from the jurisdiction of the new prelate. Oxford 
was essentially a secular corporation. Of course it swarmed 
with monks, but it hated them, and did everything it could to 
exclude them from its privileges. The oldest college was 
bidden by its founder to instantly exclude any fellow who 
‘entered into religion’ from the benefits of his charity, and 
the precedent was copied by succeeding benefactors. The 
only authorities to which the university was subject were the 


_ pope and the king, and when king and pope quarrelled, the 


university was not likely to suffer, for the university sheltered 
itself under royal as well as under pontifical charters. When 
these powers agreed they were still less likely to interfere with 
the university, for pope and king were equally willing to en- 
courage checks on the monastic orders. At last Edward the 
Fourth gave a charter—agreed to by parliament—so ample to 
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Oxford University, that he exempted it from all jurisdiction 
whatever except that of its own courts, and made the privilege 
personal. This charter is still in force. A matriculated member 
of this university is in theory exempt from all civil or criminal 
jurisdiction, wherever he may be, which is not that of the Chan- 
cellor or High Steward. At present, of course, the privilege 
is unimportant, and is practically obsolete; in the middle 
ages, and long after the middle ages were past, it meant a 
great deal. It served to protect the Lollards in the fourteenth 
century and the Jacobites in the eighteenth. It is a singular 
illustration of the security which these privileges accorded, 
that there is said to have always been a colony of Jews in 
Oxford during the time when, from the reign of Edward the 
First to Cromwell’s protectorate, they had no other resting- 
place in England. 

The anomalous liberties of this university are beyond doubt 
the explanation of the fact that the University of Oxford was 
the origin and home of all the great religious movements 
which have agitated England and the world from the day of 
Wiklif to that of the Tractarians. The Lollards, when pro- 
scribed elsewhere, were protected by the charters of the 
university. When More and Colet attempted, little more 
than a century after the death of Wiklif, to effect a compa- 
rative reform of the old religion, and to ally it with the new 
learning, the experiment was made in Oxford. It has been 
said that Cambridge educated the reforming bishops, but that 
Oxford burnt them. It is much more true to say that the 
Marian persecutors chose Oxford as the scene of the bishops’ 
execution in order to frighten those whose privileges it did not 
venture on superseding. Nothing better serves to illustrate the 
fact that a very practical check was put on the reactionary 
zeal of Mary than the resistance made by Bonner, who is so 
closely associated with the cruelties of the time, to the uncon- 
ditional and complete restoration of the authority of the see 
of Rome. Odious as the memory of this man has become, he 
was an Englishman, and not a Papist. A generation later, 
and Oxford became a stronghold of the Puritan party. Later 
still, the vigilant espionage of Laud was powerless against the 
boldness of men who, like Wilkinson, Rogers, and Owen, were 
the most conspicuous representatives of the Puritan spirit. 
It was in Oxford that Prynne, the most learned of constitu- 
tional antiquaries, and Pym, the greatest master of parliamen- 
tary tactics, were educated. Oxford sent Selden to the Long 
Parliament. Out of Oxford came Hobbes and Locke in the 
seventeenth, Johnson, Gibbon, and Bentham in the eighteenth, 
centuries. 


‘ 


\ 
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Oxford was the head-quarters of eighteenth century scepti- 
cism. But at the very time when Toland and‘ Tindal were 
attacking established or customary creeds, and many of the 
older sectaries were lapsing into avowed Arianism, as many 


- of the established clergy did into unavowed Arianism, a 


college which had been founded for the express purpose of 
combating the doctrines of Wiklif sent out two men whose 
career has been as remarkable as that of Loyola and his com- 
panions, who founded a discipline nearly as rigid, but open 
and beneficent. It is impossible to overestimate the effect- 
which the Wesleys of Lincoln College induced on the progress 
of public and social morality. People often lament that 
Wesley was driven from the Church. It may be safely said 
that his teaching would have lost most of its vigour, and 
nearly all its indirect influence, if he had been able to have 
made a compromise with the Establishment. The evangel- 
ical revival in the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
almost entirely the work of Cambridge, but the latest move- 
ment of all, that of the Tractarian party, was almost as ex- 
clusively that of Oxford. It has already become almost 
historical, for the modern Ritualist has but few relations to 
the authors of the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ But to the Oxford 
movement of 1836 can be referred not a little of the present 
energy of ecclesiastics. No religious sect has been unaffected 
by it, from the Papacy itself to the Nonconformist. Again, 
Oxford has been the principal source of the reaction implied 
in the Broad Church movement. Most of the leading English 
Positivists even have come from Oxford. 

Unfortunately, Henry the Eighth, though he studiously 
exempted the university from the control of his new bishop, 
bestowed on it a dean and chapter. He planted them in the 
college which Wolsey projected on the grandest scale, and the 
king refounded after his favourite’s disgrace, and put the 
government of the college into the hands of these ecclesiastical 
personages. The largest and wealthiest of the colleges, and, 
soon after its foundation, the principal place of education for 
such of the higher classes as had an academical training, Christ 
Church, is the only ecclesiastical foundation in Oxford. If for 
no other reason, the antagonism of an ecclesiastical to secular 
foundations has been entirely mischievous. It is probably 
due to the presence of the chapter of Christ Church that the 
animosity between the lay and clerical element is so bitter in 
Oxford, an animosity from which Cambridge has been spared; 
and it is unlikely, as long as this disturbing element is pre- 


“sent in the university, that the bitterness will cease. ‘The 
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presence of a capitular body in any city, unless the city be 
very large, is generally, for some occult reason, injurious, but 
in Oxford it has been peculiarly so. Perhaps it may be traced 
to the fact that dignified ecclesiastics are always on the look 
out for promotion, and therefore, having aims which are not 
academical, adopt practices which, however admirable the 
individuals may be, have bad moral effects. Some of the 
worst men which Oxford has produced have been dignified 
ecclesiastics of Christ Church. Fell, the dean in Charles the 
Second’s time, lent himself to the functions of the spy and the 
persecutor of Locke. Aldrich and Smalridge, who issued the 
mutilated edition of Clarendon’s History, and indignantly 
denied that they had tampered with it; Atterbury, who called 
heaven to witness that he had no correspondence with the 
Pretender, while he was in intimate relations with him, were 
also deans. The college, too, had the honour of educating 
Blackburn and Stone, archbishops of York and Armagh, pro- 
bably the worst two men in the worst age of the English and 
Trish Establishments. And it must never be forgotten that 
races of men and human institutions inherit the vices as well 
as the advantages of their earlier history. There is not a 
single characteristic of English social life, be it ecclesiastical, 
political, administrative, financial, parliamentary, judicial, 
military, academical, or even industrial, the form and the | 
facts of which, as they are before our eyes in the present day, 
cannot be traced to certain definite historical events, to which 
it owes not its shape only, but its colour ; not its colour only, 
but its influence, whether that influence be good or evil, con- 
servative in the best sense, or destructive in the worst. 

The mischief which the foundation of Henry the Eighth did, 
and is doing, was made universal by the policy of Laud and the 
unfortunate gift of the parliamentary franchise to the convoca- 
tion of the university, which, wisely refused by Elizabeth, was 
foolishly granted by James. That the Reformation, like every 
other serious social cataclysm, effected great changes in the 
university, greatly reducing the number of its students, and 
considerably weakening its independence, is plain from the 
superficial study of its history. The reformers intended to 
widen the foundation of secular learning in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and to encourage those habits of inquiry in which 
they believed lay the strength and completeness of their attack 
on the papal system. But the Reformation was quite as much 
a political movement as it was a religious one. In France it 
- became so entirely political, that though it was embraced by 
half the French nobility, and more than half the French 
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eople in the best parts of France, it was practically ruined 
by the treaty of Montpellier. In Germany it was the party of 
anarchy as opposed to that of order, rendering the Thirty 
Years’ War a necessity, and affording an apology for its ferocity 
and its duration. In Scotland, though the Reformation was 
more national than in any other European country, not even 
excepting Sweden, it was nearly a century and a half before 
it was finally triumphant. Now this drama was being acted 
before the eyes of the English sovereigns from the outbreak 
of the civil war in France and of the War of Independence in 
the Low Countries, to the period when the combatants in 
Germany were virtually exhausted, and the English sovereigns 
insisted on uniformity, as an acknowledgment and guarantee 
of their own authority, or, as some might say, of the supre- 
macy of order. The uniformity of Whitgift, of Bancroft, of 
Abbot, and of Laud, was indeed a very different thing from 
the uniformity of the Act of 1662, of Morley, Cosins, and 
Sheldon. Up to that date no episcopal ordination was required 
for the minister. There was no affectation that foreign re- 
formed churches were not on an equality with the Anglican 
Establishment. Episcopacy was treated as a convenience, not 
a necessity, and is made quite as much an object of apology as 
of commendation by Hooker. It is not too much to say, that if 
the successors and suffragans of Parker and Grindal had been 
likeminded with them, England would never have heard of 
Martin Marprelate and Cartwright. The real founder of that 
Anglicanism which is genuine nonconformity with reformed 
Christendom, and has undoubtedly been the best secret 
servant of Rome and the worst foe of primitive Christianity, 
was Andrews, whom the High Churchman of the Establish- 
ment is quite right in reverencing as the St. Augustine of 
Anglican intolerance. 

The readers of Tue British QuARTERLY may remember that 
Macaulay attacked with almost ferocious wrath the last 
survivor of the Terrorists, Barére, who died at Brussels some 
thirty years ago. Barre was no doubt a very bad man, who 
had committed more and meaner crimes than any of his as- 
sociates. His friends had not made his memory sweeter by 
publishing a volume of his private devotions after his death, 
an indiscretion which gave just provocation to Macaulay. But 
this man, bad as he was, uttered the most epigrammatic and 
accurate summary of the causes which account for the ex- 
cesses of the first French revolution, and which have dis- 
honoured many other uprisings. When a well-known Belgian 
historian asked him, in well-mannered phrase, how the horrors 
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which he had witnessed, and in which he had taken part, could 
be explained, he answered, Nous étions des liches. There is 
a world of fact in this answer. With wise and strong natures 
the toleration of different opinion is a natural justice; with 
cowardly and foolish men, it is either a feeling of impotence 
when the rival is superior in strength, or of contempt when 
he is inferior. But there is nothing so cruel as the fear which 
thinks it may win, and which interprets the possible success 
of its enemy by its own hatred. The English government, 
though to a far less extent than continental monarchies of the 
same age, feared the sectaries profoundly, and as the events 
of the civil war proved, not without reason. The bishops 
aided the government, and even stimulated it to superfluous 
energy. They adopted the most dangerous maxim which 
temporary success can suggest—Oderint, dum metuant. 
Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, had enforced out- 
ward conformity in Oxford by the agency of commissioners, 
who expelled such members of the foundations as resisted 
the change of religion, or gave any suspicions that they were 
contumacious. ‘They did not, it seems, touch the independent 
members of the university. It is said that Leicester, the worth- 
less favourite of Elizabeth, actually favoured the Puritan party 
when it was strongest, or at least most influential, in the 
universities. To assist this end, he is said to have usurped in 
- Oxford the nomination of the Headship of the Halls, which 
had been up to that time a free election by the members 
of the Halls. But no change was made in the internal 
government of the university. The members of convocation 
elected their own proctors by universal suffrage, and the 
proctors at their own discretion could bring such business as 
they pleased before their constituency, subject only to the 
negative of the vice-chancellor, who as he was himself the 
representative of the same suffrage, was not likely to cross the 
wishes of his constituents. Laud completely changed this 
constitution. He took away the election of proctors from the 
convocation, and bestowed it upon the college oligarchies, 
according to a cycle in which Christ Church had by far the 
largest number of turns. He created a Board of Heads of 
Colleges and Halls, who alone had the initiative in all aca- 
demical business, and he made, some forms excepted, the 
vice-chancellor the mere nominee of the chancellor. The de- 
gradation of the university was completed, and was complete. 
After a short and spasmodic activity during the Protectorate, 
it sunk into absolute apathy from the Restoration till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. For a moment, it re- 
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sented—not the absolutism and superstition of the Stuarts, 
for it solemnly decreed that subjects have no rights against 
sovereigns—but the disturbance of the Magdalene Fellows in 
their rights of election, and their freeholds. During the whole 
period referred to, Oxford produced and kept within its liber- 
ties but one great man, and it persecuted him. The expulsion 
of Locke from his studentship by Fell was as illegal as any of 
the acts of James the Second, and its object was an infinitely 
nobler person than any man whom James wronged. 

When the resentment against James was over, Oxford 
became the head-quarters of the Jacobites, non-jurors, high- 
flyers, and Tories, and remained the head-quarters of all that 
was mischievous, reactionary, and malignant. It was the 
hiding-place of the Scotch and English rebels of the Stuart 
party. The government knew their lairs and let them alone. 
It probably did not wish to incur the odium of attacking an 
institution which, whatever its present demerits were, had a 
great history, and it was certainly able to crush the rebels 
at once, if it had so minded. Walpole and his Whig suc- 
cessors had the good sense to know that treasonable talk is 
very often a safety-valve by which the will to do treasonable 
acts escapes, and that the worst error which a government 
can commit is the forcible suppression of opinion. What the 
state of Oxford was at or about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, is best illustrated by an anecdote of the time. Balliol 


- and: Lincoln Colleges were then full of Jacobites, with the full 


knowledge of the government. A college servant, who had 
made himself obnoxious to some of these people, probably by 
denouncing them indiscreetly to the civil authorities, was 
murdered by a party of Balliol and Lincoln men, under cir- 
cumstances of revolting and gross barbarity. The culprits 
were protected by the university privileges, for the Crown was 
not disposed to prosecute, and the city authorities, up to 
within fifty years ago, were related to the university in much 
the same way that a medieval serf was to his lord. The 
offenders were remitted to college discipline. What became of 
the Lincoln murderers does not appear, but it is on record, in 
the books of Balliol College, that the culprits from that place 
were sentenced to receive the communion every Sunday till 
the end of term. 

Shortly after the beginning of the eighteenth century, the in- 
dependent element of the University of Oxford began to die out. 
The halls, seven in number at the beginning of the century, 
and the scanty representatives of that energy which had 
made Oxford great in the middle ages, were reduced to five by 
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the accidental absorption of one into a college (for the so-called 
founder of Worcester College did not specify the society which 
he wished to benefit), and by the ambitious project of a 
reformer, Dr. Newton, who, trying to turn Hert Hall into a 
college, brought about the extinction of the hall itself, and 
the college with it. Since that time no new foundation was 
attempted in Oxford until our own day. The zeal of cer- 
tain partisans in politics and theology has created a new and 
perfectly exceptional institution, under the name of Keble 
College, and another hall has been absorbed into a new 
college, created by Act of Parliament in 1870. We shall 
refer further on to these two new foundations. 

The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge have no parallel in 
other universities. They were intended to be corporations in 
which a certain number of students were to be housed, and if 
the funds were sufficient, boarded, clothed, and supplied with 

ocket-money. The inventor of the system was Walter de 

erton, the founder of what, going by his name, is really the 
oldest Oxford college. The system and the statutes of Merton 
were soon after copied by the founder of the oldest Cambridge 
college. Nearly the whole of the estates possessed by Merton 
College were the founder’s gift, or were at least procured by 
him. Several other colleges now existing, two of which pre- 
tend to a greater antiquity, were at first poor foundations, 
’ whose wealth is due to the acts of later benefactors, or to 
accidents. In all these colleges, one excepted, it does not 
appear that the statutes of the college contemplated the 
reception of independent students. In all cases the founder 
excluded members of the monastic orders from his charity. It 
is a remarkable proof of Merton’s foresight that he made his 
college a secular foundation. He did not even require that 
any of his fellows should take orders. From the very first, 
the Oxford colleges were designedly and studiously discon- 
nected from all associations with the regular clergy. 

Rather more than a century after Merton’s foundation, 
Wykeham introduced a new kind of college, one in which the 
fellows must have been previously educated in a school 
designated by the founder, for Wykeham’s benefaction was 
limited to the scholars of Winchester College. But his project 
was not imitated till after the Reformation. Two bishops of 
Winchester, Waynflete and Fox, who founded two colleges on 
a large scale, and who are said to have previously been on 
Wykeham’s foundation, did not copy his statutes. They intro- 
duced, however, a new principle, that of providing for scholars 
as well as fellows, that is, for persons who might be main- 
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tained from their entrance at the university till they graduated, 
and who should alone be qualified for election to fellowships. 
In course of time this qualification was generally treated 
as a vested interest. They also portioned out their fellow- 
ships among English dioceses or counties, probably in order 
to obviate intrigues in elections. At the Reformation the pre- 
cedent of Wykeham was, in certain cases, revived. Thus 
White limited his benefaction to certain schools, particularly 
to Merchant Taylors’. Elizabeth assigned the scholarships at 
Christ Church to Westminster, or at least provided that a 
certain number should be annually elected from that school 
before any other nomiuations could be made. The precedent 
was followed in some later foundations, though that of Wad- 
ham, in the reign of James the First, was a notable exception. 
Many of the colleges obtained a considerable advantage also 
in keeping the chantry lands, which had been granted to them 
on condition of religious services. The chantry lands of Eng- 
lish corporations, the universities, and the London guilds 
excepted, were escheated to the crown by Edward the Sixth. In 
this manner a vast mass of endowments was acquired by the 
several colleges; the endowments being distributed, with 
greater or less fidelity, in accordance with the founder’s 
statutes, the claims of locality and kinship being generally 
respected more than any other. But these conditions satisfied, 
election to scholarships and fellowships was an affair of 
patronage, sometimes even of sale. The fact that a parti- 
cular member of the university was on the foundation of a 
college was no proof, and till within twenty-five years ago 
was not in most fellowships supposed to be any proof, that 
the occupant of the fellowship deserved the benefaction which 
he enjoyed. 

At the conclusion of the eighteenth century the examina- 
tion system which Laud introduced had become a perfect 
farce. A degree was no evidence of any learning whatever ; 
it merely meant that a particular person had resided a certain 
time within the precincts of the university, and had paid cer- 
tain fees. The professorships were sinecures. No college pre- 
tended to teach its students anything whatever. The tutor, 
as his name implied, was merely expected to supervise the 
conduct of his pupils, and if one can trust contemporary 
accounts, he was as frequently his guide into mischief, as he . 
was his guardian and adviser for good. The University of 
Cambridge had, however, for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, classified those of its students who aimed at distinction 
in the exercises for the degree. In 1800 the University of 
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Oxford began a class examination on the lines of Cambridge, 
but in a few years abandoned it for a scheme of its own, 
in which the candidates were rated in classes, and arranged 
in alphabetical order. At first this change—suggested, it 
is said, by Eveleigh, then provost of Oriel, attracted very 
little attention. Soon, however, Sir Robert Peel obtained 
a double first; that is, a first in classics and a first in 
mathematics, and thenceforward the Oxford first-class became 
a valuable distinction and advertisement. Some of the col- 
leges, notably Oriel and Balliol, abandoned the old patronage 
system, and began to award their fellowships with some 
respect to the merits of the candidates, and in consequence 
Oriel became the most distinguished college in the university. 
But these colleges found few imitators even where the choice. 
might have been quite as free. The elections, for instance, at 
Merton and All Souls were scandalous. As a rule, before the 
Act of 1851, the possession of a fellowship was no proof of 
. learning, deserts, or even of good character. 

The Act of 1854 opened the universities a little to Non- 
conformists. It prohibited the exaction of any test at ma- 
triculation and at the B.A. degree, but required evidence of 
conformity at the degree of M.A. There can, we think, be 
no reasonable doubt what were the intentions of the legislature 
in this Act. They were not willing to take away the govern- 
ment of thé university from the conforming laity and clergy, 
but they wished to open academical teaching to others than 
those of the Establishment, and to admit such persons to all 
such endowments as could be held by undergraduates and 
Bachelors of Arts. In order that the private regulations of the 
colleges should not frustrate these provisions, the Act of 1854 
directed the university to frame a statute for the creation of 
private halls. But the university, or rather the collegiate 
interest, was able, while apparently keeping to the letter, to 
evade the spirit of the Act of 1854. They allowed private 
halls to be opened, but they enacted a condition that the head 
of the hall should be a Master of Arts. They demanded no 
subscription at matriculation or at the B.A. degree, but they 
took care to exact an examination in dogmatic theology from 
all candidates who did not by their parents or guardians 
declare their conscientious objection to such an examination 
at their matriculation, and of course in this manner registered 
and ticketed all Nonconformists. It is needless to observe 
that under such restraints there was little likelihood that such 
of the emoluments as the Act of 1854 intended to be open to 
all, without distinction of creed, would pass to Nonconform- 
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ists. The colleges, too, availing themselves of their double 
function of private corporations, and of institutions possessing 
certain public rights and rigid academical monopolies, ex- 
acted a test on entrance to their books. Shortly after the 
Act of 1854 Oxford society was exceedingly amused by the 
fact that a Jew had contrived to enter a college and to remain 
there for some time undetected, the head of the college, who 
admitted him, never having dreamt that a Hebrew would 
have had the audacity to present himself, and therefore not 
having taken the precaution to question the applicant. The 
head of this college did not venture on compelling the intruder 
to remove his name, and he was, we believe, the first Non- 
conformist who graduated at Oxford after the passing of Lord 
Coleridge’s Act of 1871. 

Of course there were colleges in which restraints were not 
put on entrance by intolerance, and as the effect of the reform 
of 1854 was to deprive the heads of colleges of their almost 
absolut2 authority, as well as to make them subject to election 
into a council which should take the initiative in all academi- 
cal legislation, the position of the heads was materially 
altered. In point of fact, the principal changes which the 
Act of 1854 effected were the gift of a municipal franchise to 
the students in the university, and the bestowal of large 
powers on the fellows of the colleges. Up to 1854 the statutes 
which the old Board of Heads of Houses chose to promulgate 
were first read in congregation, i.e., a body the real members 
of which had never been strictly defined, and whose principal 
business it was to grant degrees, or rather to permit them to 
be granted, and afterwards were proposed for debate in con- 
vocation. But debate was allowed only in Latin. Some men— 
but a very few men—could speak in Latin five-and-twenty years 
ago, and a few more could understand what was spoken; but 
no one, it may be safely said, could debate in Latin, that is, 
reply to arguments alleged. The debate was therefore a farce, 
and the functions of convocation were practically limited to 
the silent acceptance or the silent rejection of what was 
proposed. The Act of 1854 prescribed that its new congrega- 
tion, composed of all resident members of convocation and 
some few officials, should be able to speak in English. But 
the congregation was ill-composed. There is always a large 
number of members of convocation resident in Oxford who 
have no other relation to the business of the university than 
non-resident Masters of Arts have. To give these persons 
votes was to swamp the constituency. But as the college 
tutors and other fellows wished during the passage of the Act 
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to construct the congregation from their order only, it was 
certainly better that congregation should be composed of a 
somewhat shifting body than that it should be a mere narrow 
oligarchy. Practically the business of legislation in Oxford is 
in the hands of the college tutors, who have a solidarity of 
purpose, the aggregate of congregation rarely voting, except 
at elections for the council, and on occasions when the wire- 
pullers can stimulate their bigotry. 

The principal object, however, of the Act of 1854 was to do 
away, as a rule, with preferences in the election to college 
emoluments, where these preferences were those of place of 
birth or kinship to founders. The colleges were invited to 
propose schemes to the commissioners appointed for a limited 
time under the Act. Most of the colleges obeyed, one only, 
St. John’s, having been conspicuously contumacious, and 
having required a special Act of Parliament in order to 
enforce its submission. Nor is there much reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which the colleges as a rule carried 
out the provisions of the Act, and of their new statutes in 
electing fellows and scholars on grounds of merit and profi- 
ciency. Only one college was again conspicuous in violating its 
statutes, and this college had twice to be corrected for its 
misdeeds. If one considers how, in the unreformed colleges, 
the plainest purposes of the founder had been set aside, and 
the elections had become very generally a farce as far as any 
real recognition of merit in examinations was concerned, it is 
but fair to say that generally the authorities of the reformed 
colleges carried out their new statutes loyally, and made their 
elections, according to the best of their judgment, of the most 
competent candidates. 

Generally, the ancient connection of a college and a school 
was retained. ‘Thus there are preferences, or absolute 
elections to New College from Winchester, to St. John’s from 
Merchant Taylor’s and the other favoured schools of the old 
foundation, to Christ Church from Westminster and a few 
similar institutions. One college, unhappily for itself, main- 
tained its ancient connection with the Principality, and has 
suffered in consequence. But as a rule the connection of the 
college with any special locality or place of education has 
been severed. Another and more important limitation has 
been generally done away. With hardly an exception the 
founders of the Oxford charities annexed the condition of 
poverty to the receipt of their benefactions. The founder of 
All Souls limited his fellowships to persons possessing less 
than £5 a year of their own, and we owe the first work on the 
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history of prices in England to the effort which an English 
bishop made in the time of Queen Anne to reassure a fellow 
of All Souls, who, possessing more than £5 a year, was 
troubled in conscience, and learnt from his adviser that £5 in 
the days of Henrythe Sixth represented a larger private income 
than it did in Queen Anne’s days. One would like to know 
who that fellow of All Souls was who had any scruples what- 
ever. At the present time many of the fellows are reputed 
to be wealthy. For several years the senior fellow was an 
English earl. In many colleges, perhaps in most, there is 
a limitation of the private fortune which shall be deemed 
incompatible with the enjoyment of a charity. But it is not 
very well known whether the rule is strictly kept. 

The old system, as its advantages were absolutely limited to 
members of the Anglican Establishment, as they were further 
restricted to certain localities and certain schools, and in 
many cases were to be preferentially bestowed on the kindred 
of the founder, came practically to be privileged education for 
the clergy. It was so in Adam Smith’s time, who discovered, 
by his unrivalled sagacity in solving social problems, the 
cause why the English clergy were so ill paid, in the gratuitous 
education which they received. Stories were once told of the 
prudence with which clergymen took lodgings in some fa- 
voured village, in order that their wives might be confined 
there, and of the disappointment which followed on the birth 
of a daughter. In some colleges a few families shared the 
endowments, even though they had no claim of kindred to 
the founder. In most cases the immediate motive which 
dictated the locality from which the recipient of the charity 
should be taken had been obsolete for ages. Queen’s College 
was closed to all but Westmoreland and Cumberland men, 
because these counties were constantly ravaged by the Scots. 
Lincoln College, specially created to refute the doctrines of 
Wiklif, was limited to candidates from the diocese of 
Lincoln, that is, to the diocese in which Oxford, up to the 
conclusion of Henry the Eighth’s reign, had been situated. But 
however limited, the clergy had generally the best informa- 
tion about the facts, and most of the college endowments fell 
to the sons of clergymen. Nor did any special credit attach 
to the acquisition of any except a few fellowships and scholar« 
ships. It was an indecorum, which should properly be 
resented by the college authorities, when a scholar was ex- 
travagant or ill-conducted. The unendowed members: of 
colleges were allowed a greater license than the foundation 
members, and were visited with a far less severe discipline. 
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Complaint wag early made, and the certainty of the result 
was anticipated, that the endowments of Oxford, intended for 
the poor, were thrown into the lap of the rich, by the recon- 
struction of the statutes of colleges in 1854. It cannot be 
doubted that immediately on these changes the cost of educa- 
tion in public schools was enormously increased, and that 
without any great increase in the value of the education given 
to the general run of the boys. It may indeed be safely said 
that, unless a boy was high up in the sixth form of a public 
school, he had little prospect of a scholarship at Oxford. A 
new kind of school also came into being, and with no good 
results to the general education of the pupils, in which boys 
were trained to early competition for school scholarships. 
Children of twelve or thirteen were loaded with knowledge, in 
order that they might get on the foundation of the wealthier 
schools, and so be crammed for scholarships at Oxford almost 
from infancy. Of course parents who could afford to spend 
large sums annually for instruction in these preparatory 
schools, i.e., those parents the gratuitous education of whose 
sons was never contemplated by the Oxford founders, and could 
make the largest outlay on the earlier years of their children’s 
learning, gained the advantages of the university. In the 
numerous complaints which have been made as to the evil 
effects of competitive examinations, we seldom hear of the very 
worst part of the system, that which forces prematurely the 
capacities of very young boys. But it is not easy to over- 
estimate the waste and the disappointment of the process. 

Very speedily complaints were heard as to diminution in 
the number of graduate candidates for the ministry of the 
Establishment. That which had supplied cheap curates was 
rapidly ceasing to supply curates at any price. The private 
hall scheme was a failure from the beginning, as indeed might 
have been expected, quite apart from the hindrances which 
the interests of the colleges and the ill-will of the theologians 
put on the project of parliament. Hence, a few years 
after the Act of 1854, a scheme was started for reviving the 
ancient system of independent students, and, ultimately, a 
statute was passed, enabling persons to enrol themselves under 
the government of a board, without being members of any 
college or hall. The permission was not indeed awarded very 
graciously, for the college tutors were frightened at any 
scheme which might interfere with the numbers of their own 
students, and therefore with their own gains. But it was clear 
that some concession of the kind was needed, if men of mode- 
rate fortunes were to graduate at the University of Oxford. 


The Unattached Students and Keble. . vie 


The system has been a success, the education of an unattached 
student may be as cheap as in any university whatever, and 
hereafter, when the jealousy of the colleges is disarmed, pro- 
bably by the act of the new commission, may be as effective as 
that of the ordinary run of students in colleges. Of course 
the colleges are eager to adopt any promising members of the 
unattached body whom they may discover, and to admit them 
readily. They also attempt to force their failures on these 
outsiders, that is, those whom they have not succeeded in 
teaching up to the standard of the examinations, and whom 
they therefore send away. To meet the possible decline of 
their numbers, in this rivalry of cheapness, the colleges have 
abrogated the statute which governed the university since the 
days of Laud, by which every undergraduate was bound to 
reside within the walls of a college or hall during his necessary 
period of residence, following in this change the tradition of 
Cambridge. Of course this change has greatly increased the 
numbers of those colleges which have a deservedly high repu- 
tation, and has probably weakened some which are not so 
fortunate. 

Shortly after the Act of 1854, several leading Churchmen 
in the university, of by no means an extreme school, contem- 
plated the erection, if possible, of new colleges or halls, in 
which a cheaper mode of life could be prescribed for students, 
and the admitted risk of a deficiency in the supply of gradu- 
ate candidates for ordination could be obviated. There were 
serious difficulties in the way of providing the necessary funds 
from the existing colleges, and the anxiety of those who 
favoured the plan did not go to the length of any pecuniary 
sacrifice. But in the year 1870, a number of persons, 
generally identified with the High Church party, and the 
extreme Conservative wing of that party, determined on taking 
the opportunity of Keble’s death and reputation to establish 
a new institution, which should be protected against what 
seemed imminent, the further secularization of the colleges. 
They therefore collected subscriptions, obtained a charter, and 
claimed the admission of their new institution among the 
other colleges. They would probably have obtained the 
desired recognition had it not been for a clause in their 
charter, which gave them the power of transferring their 
college to some other locality, in case the atmosphere of 
Oxford became hereafter distasteful to them. The clause was 
probably inserted in order to attract subscriptions, or at least 
to conciliate those who were irreconcilable to the change 
which Coleridge’s bill contemplated and finally effected. In 
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consequence, Keble College is in a very peculiar position. It 
is a college, for the Crown, which is the source of titles and 
honours, has given it this name in the charter by which it 
exists. But it is not a college of the university ; its right of 
admitting students within its walls, who share the privileges 
of other students, is conferred on it by special decree, and 
therefore may be rescinded. Its warden is not an academical 
head of a college, and could not be elected into the council by 
his title, or join in selecting the Bampton lecturer, or be 
vice-chancellor. Legally, we believe, the proper description 
of Keble College is, a lodging-house which has been licensed 
by special decree of the university, and which is, therefore, 
exempt from the control of that delegacy which visits and con- 
trols all other lodging-houses. There is no doubt that if the 
Nonconformist bodies singly, or collectively, determined on 
transferring their places of education for the ministry to 
Oxford, they would get a similar charter, and be permitted to 
enjoy the same independence of that regular control which is 
exercised by the delegacy of lodging-houses in the case of 
ordinary lodgings. 

The founders of Keble College, whatever may have been 
their motives in projecting the institution, whether as a pro- 
test against legislation, or as a foundation in which special 
tenets in Church and State should be commended or insinu- 
ated, have conducted their institution with great foresight 
and judgment. Of course they knew that beyond a general 
conformity they could not exact any real test from their 
students, and it is likely that these students are, unless they are 
belied, or are very unlike other young men, as varied in their 
sympathy with the reputed tenets of their rulers as other 
young men in other colleges are. But the founders of Keble 
did not intend it to be a clerical college, i.c., to simply prepare 
candidates for ordination. They had the good sense from the 
beginning to avow that such a professional training was per- 
fectly compatible, and indeed best carried out, in association 
with those who do not contemplate the same profession at all. 
Not a little of the strength of the Anglican Establishment 
resides in the fact that the clergy and the more influential 
laity receive their education at the same place, and therefore 
are recognized as having the same social rank. The Irish 
Roman Catholics are quite alive to a very enduring law of 
human nature, when they demand that their laity should be 
educated ata ‘Catholic university,’ however grotesque the 
misnomer may be. It may be doubted whether other sectaries 
have shown the same amount of worldly wisdom. And as the 
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founders of Keble negatived from the commencement of their 
undertaking the idea that the college was intended for clerical 
students only, so they established an identical rule of economy 
for all the undergraduates which they admitted. Among the 
hindrances which have checked the extension of the higher 
learning among the English peeple, none is more traditional 
and none is more deterrent than the reputed extravagance of 
undergraduate life in Oxford. The silly novels which are 
written about a career in Oxford, almost invariably represent 
the student as a noisy, idle, drunken youth, whose chief wit 
lies in practical jokes, who browbeats his tutors, dodges the 
university authorities, cheats the tradesmen, and has all his 
vulgarities condoned by the obsequiousness of the college 
‘dons,’ who are ready to make any allowance for a young man 
of spirit, who has a liberal allowance, and is the son of a 
country gentleman residing in Blank manor-house. This 
absurd exaggeration had some basis of truth in it thirty years 
ago, but has long ceased to be even probable. At that 
time there were college officials who, having taken their 
degrees at the university, had also taken a worse degree in 
the school which taught Uriah Heep his humility. The first 
protest against the mean adulation of rank and wealth was 
made forty years ago by Merton College, which refused to 
admit what were called ‘tufts,’ that is, noblemen privileged by 
reason of wearing a peculiar kind of cap and gown, and 
gentleman-commoners. The rule has been imitated subse- 
quently by all the colleges, and for the last twenty years or 
so, the only persons who have been admitted in this costume 
were the Prince of Wales, Prince Hassan, and Prince Leopold. 
That some excuses would be made for the son of a duke which 
would not be allowed in the case of a commoner’s son, may 
be safely anticipated; but the university and college autho- 
rities are not much worse than English society is generally, 
which shows marvellous tenderness to the sins and escapades 
of the noble and the wealthy. 

The worst fault of the college authorities in the domestic 
management of their establishments is neligence. The dis- 
cipline of a college is fairly careful and fairly just, for college 
tutors will not allow rowdyism in these days, and insist on 
decent manners. Most of them, too, will not tolerate idleness, 
though they sometimes confound dullness with idleness, and 
dismiss students who are open to no other fault than that of. 
not passing their examinations at a sufficiently early date. 
They would probably also put a check on manifest extra- 
vagance, especially if they knew that the undergraduate was 
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notoriously unable to be honest and expensive. But here their 
supervision stops. Nothing can be conceived more unbusi- 
nesslike than the ordinary house bursar, %.e., the college 
official who superintends what may be called the household 
bills of the undergraduates, or their hotel charges. The costs 
of instruction are a trifling item in college charges. The hall 
dinner of which undergraduates partake is not superior to 
that supplied in a second or third rate eating-house. But the 
costs of an undergraduate’s residence during the twenty-four 
weeks which constitute the academical year are very often 
half as much as the whole income of the parsonage in which 
the youth has been brought up. Parents are wholly in the 
dark as to what the probable cost of an undergraduate’s 
career at an ordinary Oxford college will be. If they inquire 
from the college authorities, they will be told that there are 
persons who do reduce their charges to a very low amount. 
But there is nothing on which young people are so sensitive 
as they are to the imputation of poverty or stinginess. A 
young man at Oxford who lives as cheaply as he can, is either 
a heroic person who is indifferent to imputations, or a young 
man whose society is declined by his comrades. The careless- 
ness which does not curtail the expense of college life is ignor- 
ance and sloth. The apology often alleged for it is, that it is 
not expedient to drive the wealthy and well-born away from 
the university by enforced economy. 

The founders of Keble College hit on this blot in academical 
life, and made a fixed scale of expenditure a cardinal prin- 
ciple in their management. A parent who enters his son at 
this college knows exactly what he has to pay, and knowing § we 
that many other parents pay exactly the same sum, knows § wl 
also that his son will not be tempted or forced into an indefi- § ¢o: 
nite expenditure which is beyond his means, but to resist f on 
which is beyond his courage. The authorities of the college § pr 
were materially assisted by the financial abilities of their J eri 
house bursar, and haye found their experiment completely § th: 
successful. The competition for entrance into Keble is as § juc 
sharp as that for entrance into any college of the university, } th: 
though the college is almost without endowments when com- | mi 
pared with other societies, and offers no such peculiar advan- § fro 
tages in the way of teaching as might hold out a certain prospect § 18 
to academical distinctions. The temptation to a parent who fof: 
is struggling to give his son an university degree which is } his 
effected at a fixed scale of expense is quite sufficient to ac- | bei 
count for the fact that this new foundation has rivalled many fexy 
old and wealthy colleges, and is reputed to have diminished | ‘ 
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the numbers of some others. But as yet no college has con- 
descended to imitate the frugality and prudence to which Keble 
owes its popularity. Yet it is probable that till this imitation 
is seriously set about the new college will be a formidable rival 
to more negligent establishments. 

Four years after the foundation of Keble College an Act of 
parliament was obtained under which Magdalene Hall was 
dissolved, and its site, buildings, and endowments were be- 
stowed on the principal and fellows in the new foundation of 
an anonymous, but well-known, donor. The fellows and scho- 
lars of that part of the new foundation which was specified by 
the Act were, with the scholars of the dissolved hall, open to 
all persons without distinction of religious creed, or rather 
were not conditioned by any declaration of belief. But while 
the bill was passing through parliament, it was feared that 
oecasion might hereafter be taken to found a sectarian college 
by smothering the parliamentary fellows and scholars of Hert- 
ford College in a majority to be hereafter appointed. The 
promoters of the scheme denied that they had any such inten- 
tion, and a clause, which it was afterwards decided to be 
devoid of legal meaning, was introduced into the bill, with the 
object of obviating any new foundation of a sectarian cha- 
racter. As is well known, the validity of the restrictions 
which were imposed on a Nonconformist candidate was chal- 
lenged in a court of law, and being negatived in one court, 
was affirmed on appeal. The result is unfortunate, not so 
much perhaps on the ground that a sectarian college was 
founded, though it may be objected that all the other colleges 
were originally limited to members of the Established Church, 
whether Roman Catholic or Reformed, and that there was, 
consequently, some inconsistency in erecting a new foundation 
on the old basis of exclusion; but because the clause which the 
promoters of the bill conceded—no doubt in good faith—and the 
critics of the bill demanded—undoubtedly because they thought 
that it would preclude what afterwards happened—was ad- 
judged to be mere surplusage. Besides, it is to be regretted 
that the beneficence of the founder of Hertford College, which 
might have been met with indifference, and which certainly, 
from any point of view, reintroduced that which the Test Act of 
1871 had proscribed, involved also the absorption or destruction 
of an ancient hall of the university which had a distinguished _ 
history, and which deserved more consideration than that of _ 
being extinguished by a superfluous, wanton, and violent 
experiment. 

The headships of the halls, up to the time in which the Duke 
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of Wellington was elected to the nominal government of the 
university, in consideration of his military achievements, had 
been given by chancellors to distinguished men. We may 
omit the case of St. Edmund Hall, which lies in the patronage 
of Queen’s College, and has never had a distinguished person 
but once for its head. Elmsley, Whately, and Cardwell were 
principals of St. Alban Hall, the first one of the few good 
scholars whom Oxford has produced, the second a well-known 
archbishop of Dublin, and the third a learned historian of 
Anglican synods. New Inn Hall, besides Christopher Rogers, 
one of the most eminent Puritans of the seventeenth century, 
had for its principals Blackstone and Chambers, the first well 
known for his ‘Commentary on English Law,’ the second an 
- eminent Indian judge, and Cramer, the historian. St. Mary Hall 
had King and Hampden, the former the most distinguished Jaco- 
bite of the eighteenth century, the latter the most distinguished 
Erastian of the nineteenth ; while at Magdalene Hall the two 
Wilkinsons—uncle and nephew—of the seventeenth century 
were such eminent Puritans, that the former had under his care 
half the students of the university during the reign of James 
the First, and the latter, Nonconformist as he was, received the 
special honour of Doctor of Divinity by diploma in the evil 
days of 1676. There are persons who remember the influen- 
tial position which the late Dr. Macbride occupied, not in the 
university only, but without it. It would be difficult to dis- 
cover among the heads of colleges names so eminent as those 
which are cited above, and it is not a little remarkable that 
several of these distinguished persons were appointed to the 
offices which they held at a time when the darkness of the 
university was Egyptian. Apart, then, from the fact that the 
halls represent the independent, or non-collegiate, element in 
the university, it might have been worth while to retain them 
in the hope that at some future time the headships of the 
halls might be filled by men of real capacity and intelligence, 
who might make new experiments in academical training 
under obvious and independent conditions. 

It has been stated above that the University of Oxford, 
at the beginning of the present century, adopted a system of 
genuine examinations for persons who residing in colleges in- 
tended to graduate, and with it a class system, under which 
the names of the most distinguished graduates were recorded. 
The examination, however, and the class lists, do not appear 
to have attracted much public attention till, some sixty years 
ago, certain persons who afterwards became eminent poli- 
ticians sought the honours of the class schools. The ex- 
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amination had always a domestic interest, though it did not 
follow that those who obtained the highest position in it were, 
as at Cambridge, generally put on the foundation of the 
college from which they had obtained their education, and on 
which their proficiency conferred some distinction. Nor has 
the university ever been at the pains to secure that the award 
of its examinations should be free from suspicion. College 
tutors are allowed to examine their own pupils and to assign 
them distinctions, though the college had, and has increas- 
ingly, a direct interest in the success of its particular 
members. Private tutors, who had a pecuniary interest in 
the distinction which their pupils might attain, were also 
allowed to examine them, and unless both college and private 
tutors are belied they have abused their office freely and 
frequently. Even if no absolute partiality be shown, it is clear 
that the pupil of an examiner must have a great advantage, 
by his familiarity with the teacher’s method and opinions, 
over those who have no such experience. ‘There is nothing, 
however, to which the tutors of the Oxford colleges cling 
so pertinaciously as the rotation of the examiner’s office 
among themselves, and there is certainly nothing more fatal 
to real learning than the custom. It is no exaggeration to 
say that not only is the system indefensible in theory, but 
that it is unfair in practice, and that, more than anything 
else, it explains the singular weakness of Oxford in that 
department of classical learning which it pretends to make 
the keystone of its educational method. If a person examines 
the pupils whom he teaches he cannot help giving them a 
programme of the material in the knowledge of which they 
are to be tested, and if he is interested in their success it is 
next to impossible that he should not favour them in the 
award. Hence those who have the best interests of the uni- 
versity at heart have always insisted that the functions of the 
examiner and the teacher should be distinct, and that no 
suspicion should attach to the process by which the uni- 
versity awards its higher distinctions. It may be even said 
that there is no hope of solid learning in Oxford as long as 
the material of the examination is limited to the routine 
instruction of college tutors. The evil too is exaggerated by 
the fact that, so far as teaching for honours goes, the college 
tutor has nearly extinguished the private teacher, that the 
system of inter-collegiate lectures, useful as it is in many 
particulars as an economy of power, obviously tends to 
stereotype a low standard of teaching, and that hereafter, 
when the married tutor becomes the rule, the monopoly of 
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instruction and examination which these tutors enjoy will 
tend still further to degrade the teaching and to throw sus- 
picion on the examination. But unless public opinion is 
brought to bear on this abuse there is no reason to think that 
the college tutors, who are practically the dominant oligarchy 
of the university, will ever reform themselves or their system. 
The mischief which the practice works infects the whole 
university. 

Many persons who have drawn up schemes for the re- 
distribution of academical endowments have advocated the 
propriety of devoting a notable part of their funds to the 
purposes of original research. One may doubt whether such 
a project would be effectual when one reflects on the singularly 
scanty results which have hitherto been derived from the 
distribution of these great educational charities. Oxford is the 
richest university in the world, and its contribution to genuine 
learning through the agency of those who enjoy its endowments 
is infinitesimally small. Oxford is, and long has been, what it 
affected to call Trinity College, Dublin—the silent sister. It has 
done next to nothing for its own studies ; it has done still less 
for that wider range of study which has never been included 
within the capricious circle of its own requirements for ex- 
amination. It does not necessarily elect to those professor- 
ships which treat of its ordinary curriculum on the grounds 
of a candidate’s competence or reputation, but frequently by 
some wretched theological or political intrigue. The best 
elections are those made by boards outside the university, the 
worst are those by boards composed of resident electors. To 
create therefore a number of offices which shall be occupied 
by persons who are understood to be engaged in original 
research, would be, unless the nomination be taken entirely 
out of the hands of the university itself, to merely invite the 
perpetration of a number of jobs, which would probably be 
more scandalous than those of which Oxford has already the 
reputation,and which would assist in extinguishing such scanty 
remains of public conscience in the satisfaction of public 
duties as exist. Tobe more than ordinarily learned in Oxford 
is a disadvantage, because it is a reproach or a menace to the 
majority, and is sure to expose the possessor of knowledge to 
those confidential calumnies which are the most convenient 
weapons against a reputation. It is no wonder that in such 
an atmosphere the incentives to learning are feeble or absent. 

Not a little of this intrigue and malevolence is due to the 
fact that the university has the parliamentary franchise. 
The right of being represented in the House of Commons 
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was conferred on the universities by James the First, Eliza- 
beth having refused to grant it. Sometimes Oxford has used 
the privilege well. Thus it sent Selden to the Long Par- 
liament, perhaps because at that time all classes were pretty 
unanimous in a determination to contest the illegality of 
personal government. It sent Peel and. Gladstone, but it 
turned both of them out, breaking in the case of these two 
eminent persons its unwritten rule of never dispossessing a 
person who has once been elected. Now, though the bigotry 
of the clergy requires very little stimulus, there always will 
be people who will act as agents for those who wish to use 
this impulse, and who will claim their share in the spoils of 
the university, because they have made themselves useful to 
the party of intolerance and obscurantism. Men who have 
no academical merits whatever often become a power, and 
are invested with offices for which they are wholly, nay, 
ludicrously, unfit, because they have been energetic wire- 
pullers of the country clergy. Of course such accidents tend 
still further to depress the energies of those who might save 
the reputation of the university as a learned body. When 
the path to academical dignity lies through dirt, honest men 
disdain the road, and are discouraged from effort. There are, 
to be sure, persons who will love learning for its own sake ; 
but ordinary motives influence most men, and when to know 
is a disadvantage, and intrigue or sycophancy is a source of 
profit, there is nothing to wonder at when people choose mean 
instead of generous purposes. There is, it may be admitted, 
a service which the universities unconsciously perform. 
They show how degrading a thing is sectional representation, 
and how foolish those people are who wish to see the nuisance 
become a principle. But the illustration of a political maxim 
is dearly purchased at the cost of a permanent degradation in 
all which constitutes the vigour and hope of a great national 
centre of culture and learning. As it is, the best energies of 
the University of Oxford are crippled by clerical intrigues, by 


‘the monopoly of college tutors, and by the importunity of 


partisans. 

A remarkable illustration of the dissidence between the 
better and the worse elements of academical life was supplied 
by the recent election of Mr. Taibot, in succession to Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, on the elevation of the latter to the peerage. 
Mr. Talbot’s was a party nomination in the first place, but it 
had the support of the clerical electors, for though this candi- 
date was a High Churchman, he was also a strong advocate of 
the Establishment, the one Church question on which, with very 
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rare exceptions, the clerical electors of Oxford are agreed; 
a thing which was said wherever it is discreet to say so. 
But he was opposed to Lord Beaconsfield’s Act for ‘ stamping 
out ritualism.’ Beyond these qualifications, Mr. Talbot had 
nothing to recommend him. He had taken a common degree, 
while Messrs. Hardy and Mowbray had at least a respectable 
place in the class list. He was a person of no mark, even 
among his own party, where any ability is speedily eminent. 
His rival, put forward mainly by the college tutors, is perhaps 
the most distinguished representative of Oxford learning that 
could be found. Mr. Henry Smith would have been one of 
the most, if not the most accomplished scholar in Oxford, if 
he had not become the most distinguished mathematician in 
the university. Few men are more popular in Oxford, for tact 
and kindliness none deserve to be more so. He is one of the 
very few persons who, having lived continuously in Oxford, is 
at all known out of it, though there is no civilized country in 
which learning is less valued than in England, none in which 
intellectual endowments carry less weight. The election came 
off, and Mr. Smith was beaten, by three to one, by a rival far 
inferior in point of all which should conciliate an academical 
constituency to either Mr. Hardy or Mr. Mowbray. That 
the college tutors were very incompetent to gauge clerical 
sympathies might have been anticipated; that many persons 
thought a contest inopportune, and said so, is well known; 
and that Mr. Smith’s undecidedness on the leading question 
of the time made some persons indifferent to his candidature, 
is certain: but the fact remains, after all deductions, that the 
most distinguished member of the university was hopelessly 
defeated by a candidate who has no distinctions and no 
deserts whatever on which to ground the confidence of those 
who have the truest interests of the university at heart. 

The education, in the widest sense of the word, which a 
young man gains in Oxford is of two kinds: one which he 
derives from his companions, another which he gets from his 
teachers. The mere fact that young persons, at a particularly 
gregarious and impressible age, live a good deal together, is 
sure to effect considerable results on the individual character, 
and the most superficial observation can easily discover the 
fact that such and such a person has had a university train- 
ing. The manner is open to adverse as well as to favourable 
criticism, and is perhaps less marked at present, when the 
education of those who are not destined to such a profes- 
sional career as is ordinarily associated with a university 
training has been so greatly improved. But it is real, and is 
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likely to continue. The other education is obtained from his 
teachers. Of these there are three kinds. The official, or 
the professor; the domestic, or the college tutor; and the 
private tutor, whose services are voluntarily sought by the 
undergraduate. In one department of academical study, 
physical science, the official teachers really perform most of 
the labour of instruction, though they are generally, perhaps 
too frequently, assisted by deputies, and in some cases col- 
lege tutors undertake this branch of learning. But as the 
college tutor has no place of right in the museum and labora- 
tory, and as the appliances needed for instruction are costly 
and require considerable space, only a few of the colleges 
have attempted to supply within their own walls the necessary 
machinery for instruction in chemistry and physiology. It 
is believed, then, that in these subjects, instruction of a very 
high order is imparted, and though some suspicions are felt and 
expressed about this branch of academical study, to the effect 
that one or two persons attempt to dictate or control the 
examinations, the general impression is that physical science 
is taught at Oxford as efficiently as in any university. 

One ancient study of the university is now practically ex- 
tinct. There is no Oxford medical school, though at Cam- 
bridge medicine is successfully taught. The two chairs of 
medicine in Oxford are held by the same professor, but he 
does not, it appears, teach in either capacity. The two 
fellowships founded by Radcliffe in the time of Queen Anne, 
at that time the most valuable fellowships in Oxford, and 
intended to-assist the progress of medicine by the aid of conti- 
nental study, are now turned into scholarships on a short 
tenure, and need not be held by medical students at all; but 
may be, and probably will be, a prize for the study of chemis- 
try and physiology. The foundation of Lee at Christ Church, 
which was primarily intended, under stringent conditions, 
partly to supply the university with practical teaching in 
human anatomy, partly to increase the stipends of the 
Westminster students at Christ Church, has been employed 
to endow a teacher of physiology, a teacher of chemistry, a 
teacher of physics, and, if report speaks truly, of one in 
modern history and law; while the residue seems to be appro- 
priated, not in supplementing the stipends of the Westminster 
students, but as an equivalent for their claims on the founda- 
tion. For this latter perversion of a founder’s objects the 
canons of Christ Church near a quarter of a century ago 
are responsible, and the canons of Christ Church up to that 
time devoured the revenues and appropriated the patronage 
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of endowments in the college. The change was sanctioned, 
no doubt, by parliament, but of course parliament was led to 
believe, when the new statutes were formally laid on the table 
of the House, that they were in accordance with the interests 
of study in Oxford. Only one medical endowment is yet 
untouched or misapplied. About thirty years ago two fellow- 
ships were founded at Pembroke for law and for medicine. 
It is too early as yet to disregard the founder’s intention in 
these endowments. Attention has been called, not always 
perhaps with discretion, to the present condition of medical 
study in Oxford, by Mr. Ray Lankester, and we may be as- 
sured that Mr. Ray Lankester has not improved himself in 
the good will of the authorities at Christ Church, or in that 
of those persons who represent the extinct faculty of medicine 
in Oxford. It is to be regretted, since the professorships have 
become shams, that they are not suppressed. 


In the old studies of the university, the languages and ~ 


literature of Greece and Rome, in philosophy, ancient and 
modern, i.¢., in mental and moral science, and in mathema- 
tics, the college tutors have extinguished all agencies but 
themselves. The same fact is true of modern history, a 
subject which has been recognized as a special branch of 
study for a quarter of a century. Here the public teacher of 
the university has become, perhaps not much against his 
will, a sinecurist, and the private teacher has been super- 
seded. Of course, if the college tutor could naturally render 
the public official superfluous, and save the undergraduate 
the expense of private instruction, he could have succeeded in 
getting rid of what is no use in the machinery of the univer- 
sity. But, in such a case, the natural inference would be 
that professorships should be suppressed, or at least no new 
chairs founded. There is, however, a remarkable unanimity 
among the college officials in favour of founding new pro- 
fessorships, and it is not a little singular that many professors 
who have nothing to do are especially clamorous for the 
foundation of new or even assistant-chairs. In fact, however, 
the college tutors have secured their monopoly of instruction 
solely by the fact that they take care to fill the office of 
examiner for honours. 

The present system, then, is fatal to the extension of know- 
ledge, the existence of research, and to solid learning, even 
within the narrow limits which the acquirements of the college 
tutors furnish. The inherent vice of a system of examina- 
tions is that no knowledge is ever sought which does not pay 
for the questions which are likely to be asked. In other 
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words, they who prepare for examinations are inevitably 
crammed, that is, fed on that kind of intellectual food which 
is likely to produce the largest results in the shortest time, 
and in that kind of manner which shall make the results as 
showy as possible. In a perfectly open competition, the mis- 
chief will be reduced to a minimum, for the best teaching is 
the best cramming possible under the circumstances, since 
the teacher, being constrained to submit the results of his 
instruction to an examiner of whom he knows nothing, and 
who is no rival of his, is inevitably driven into giving, if he 
knows his business, the best knowledge he can impart for any 
examiner’s inspection and award. But when the examiner is 
well known, and is a teacher, when he has instructed the can- 
didates whose knowledge he tests, and has no reason to fear 
any rivalry to his teaching or any criticism on the facts of 
his award, it is not too much to say that the state of things is 
ideally the worst conceivable for both teacher, pupil, and 
examiner. On the other hand, the best method of examina- 
tion is that adopted by the Civil Service Commission. Here 
the examiner is selected from such persons as have no interest, 
near or remote, in the candidate’s success. The candidates are 
known by numbers, not by names. The examiner is trusted 
with only a part of the examination, i.c., he contributes his. 
judgment to an aggregate result without any privity of know- 
ledge as to the judgment of others. So, again, the Civil 
Service has suggested an ideally perfect mode of instruction 
in the programme under which the selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service prepare themselves for their future duties. 
The details may be criticized, but the principle is sound. 

The inconveniences which arise from the traditional method 
of Oxford examinations are, unless some radical change in 
the system is devised, likely to be exaggerated in the future. 
As we have said, the college, in the name of discipline, has 
the first and chief claim on the undergraduate’s time. It can 
and does constrain his attendance to the lectures, or rather 
catechetical instruction given by the college tutors. The 
income of a college tutor seldom exceeds £600 a year, half 
of this being derived from the proceeds of a fellowship. The 
prospects of such a tutor do not improve with time and experi- 
ence, nor is his income sufficient, even with great economy, 
unless he be a single man. At the commencement of his 
career he receives too much, and, if he be an efficient person, — 
when he gets his experience he is not paid enough. His 
duties are, indeed, very light, for the academical year is only 
twenty-four weeks. But an occupation which holds out no 
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definite prospect of advancement is naturally sought by those 
who are least enterprising and least diligent, the best graduates 
generally, if they do not enter the law, taking up with school 
work. Up to a recent period, a college living was commonly 
the retiring pension of the college tutor. But latterly, Oxford 
resident graduates have been very unwilling to become clergy- 
men, and the colleges find a difficulty in getting nominees 
from their fellows for the benefices of which they have the 
patronage. Again, since the Act of 1854 a new element has 
been introduced into Oxford life—the married fellow and 
tutor, or other college official. Sufficient time has elapsed 
for the purpose of testing the effect of this change. The 
colleges at present have scarcely any resident fellows within 
their walls, and, as a consequence, the personal and almost 
domestic relations of tutor and pupil which were so cha- 
racteristic of the earlier system, and, indeed, are the founda- 
tion of the tutorial theory, have nearly passed away. As 
time goes on, the cares of domestic life will tend to sever still 
more completely these traditional relations, while the com- 
paratively scanty income of the college tutor, which is, under 
the present monopoly, perhaps the maximum he can expect, 
will force him to supplement his resources by other and pro- 
’ pbably incompatible expedients. There is reason, then, to 
predict that in time to come the teacher will, on an average, 
be less and less competent, and that ultimately the control of 
university education will be left in the hands of those who 
really are the residuum of the class-list. In point of fact, 
there is more need of radical reform in the teaching and 
examining system of Oxford than there is in the distribution 
of its endowments, the peculiar function, it seems, of the new 
commission, a function which is hailed with suspicious eager- 
ness by most of those who are at present engaged in college 
work. 

As far as can be gathered, the University Commission, 
very oddly constituted as it is, has before it the following 
purposes: It intends to compel the colleges to surrender a 
considerable portion of their annual income to the university. 
With this fund it is presumed that the university will be 
enabled to greatly enlarge the scope of its institutions, as, for 
instance, its library, museums, and other public offices. It 
contemplates the erection of a large number of new professor: 
ships, which will, it is to be feared, unless a public opinion, 
to which Oxford has long been a stranger, be developed, be 
sinecures, filled by men who very often will not be allowed to 
teach, if they could, and very often will not be competent to 
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teach, if they would. For it must be remembered that 
college tutors in Oxford define what undergraduates shall 
learn, and, by their grip on the examinations, how they 
should learn what they do learn. It is supposed also that 
the commissioners will be willing to endow research, and it 
is probable that, if this part of their plan be carried out, they 
will assist those who promise research, but will disappoint 
their patrons. The commissioners, too, are very liberal in 
giving permission to marry and retain fellowships, and as the 
colleges will hereafter be expected to give largely from their 
funds for university and professional purposes, it is not sur- 
prising that college fellows who apply for leave to marry and 
retain their fellowships are treated with great consideration. 
Add to this the fact that the older fellows now generally 
decline to take livings, and it will not surprise us to hear that 
the prospect of the university receiving any notable addition 
to its funds from the contributions of the colleges is very 
remote. The fellow of the future is to be one of two classes— 
the married official, who will, it may be supposed, have a 
very languid interest in anything but his income, and the 
recipient of a small annuity ensured for a certain limited 
period. How either of these classes of fellows will retain any 
effectual interest in the prosperity and progress of the college 
is difficult to see, and it does not seem that the commissioners 
have seriously contemplated the future character of the insti- 
tutions which they are about to refound or reconstruct on 
these lines. At any rate, the historical college is wholly 
changed already, and, it may be confidently predicted, will 
very speedily be wholly lost. 

The undergraduate members of the college who share the 
benefits of the foundation generally get too much. They are 
elected, unwisely, to the full stipend of a scholarship, which is 
often supplemented by a school exhibition. It would be far 
better if the annual stipend of the scholar were made to 
depend on the success with which he pursues his studies, from 
the evidence of a reformed system of examinations. The 
commissioners might also very properly insist that greater 
consideration should be shown to other studies than school 
classics in the distribution of scholarships. A competent 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, on the one hand, and of 
mathematics on the other, is the best evidence of general 
capacity, as all experience proves. There are some subjects, 
such, for example, as history and physical science, which 
never are and never will be adequately taught to boys at 
schools, for it may happen that young men enter at Oxford 
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with nothing higher than a capacity for acquiring these kinds 
of knowledge. But it would be well if a certain number of 
the existing scholarships were reserved and opened to under. 
graduates at the end of their first, second, or even third year, 
when the natural bent of the individual’s mind is indicated by 
the progress which he has made in some special subject. As 
itis, almost every branch of study except Latin and Greek and 
mathematics is discouraged, as far as the absence ‘of endov- 
ments discourages learning, by the fact that the solid advan. 
tages of the Oxford charities are all but confined to those who 
are just entering on their career. It would be well, too, if 
certain scholarships with a short tenure were allotted to those 
branches of learning which are not contemplated in the 
ordinary curriculum of the Oxford schools; as, for example, 
music, art, and the like. Again, it would increase the use- 
fulness of endowments if, in imitation of Merton College in 
the sixteenth century, when Savile and Bodley were sent out 
of England with an allowance as travelling fellows, endov- 
ments were granted for a period to persons who should study 
the history, natural and political, of other countries. 80, 
again, were it not for the tradition of one school, Merchant 
Taylors’, the Semitic languages, and particularly Hebrew, woull 
not be studied at all in Oxford. Hebrew is not a compulsory 
subject even in the Honour School of Theology. The study 
of the modern languages is very inadequately stimulated by 
the scholarships on the Taylor foundation. It would be ex- 
pedient if the commissioners provided that persons possessing 
such and such special qualifications might offer themselves at 
any period as claimants, to be tested by what they have done 
or could do, on the funds of this or that corporation, with a 
right to appeal to some recognized authority if the college 
declined or neglected to consider their claim. 

It has been already stated that the university, in 1868, 
allowed, somewhat reluctantly, and with hostile feelings on 
the part of the colleges, the admission of students unattached 
to any college or hall, that, in short, it revived the ancient 
arrangement under which up to the Reformation, perhaps up 
to the Laudian régime, independent students generally entered 
at Oxford ; and that, soon after this scheme was conceded, and 
the government of the students was provided for, the colleges 
claimed the relaxation of the Laudian rule, under which all 
undergraduates were bound to reside, for the first twelve terms 
of their career, within the walls of a college or hall. This 
change was made in order that the colleges might compete, if 
they saw fit, against the attractions of the unattached system, 
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and it appears that some of the more popular colleges have 
largely increased their numbers since the change. But the 
unattached students are also growing in numbers, and though 
the scheme, owing in part to college jealousy, is not as yet in 
good working order, the fact that the commissioners have put 
forward as an urgent necessity that the unattached students 
should receive adequate instruction and supervision, will doubt- 
less tend to a reconstruction of the existing system. At the 
present time a student can actually obtain an Oxford degree 
at less cost than in any university whatever; while if he is 
dissatisfied at the prospect of issuing from the university 
without the college certificate of membership, he will find any 
of the colleges glad to receive him, if he has any prospect of 
obtaining distinction in the examinations, and many not un- 
villing even if he contemplates a common degree only. In 
point of fact, the unattached student system has been a feeder 
and not a rival of the old colleges. The real rival of the more 
ancient foundations has been Keble. 

Besides the work which Oxford has done since the Act of 
1854 within its own limits, the university has undertaken 
several important functions in relation to education outside 
itself. In 1859 it began the system of local examinations, 
under which it tested the proficiency of boys under fifteen and 
eighteen, classifying the candidates—the most successful of 
them in order of merit in the first class; those who were in 
other standards, in two other classes, and in alphabetical order. 
Latterly the second class has also been put in order of merit. 
Nearly ten years ago girls were admitted to this examination, 
were subjected to the same tests, and rated according to their 
proficiency with the boys. Nothing has produced a healthier 
effect on middle schools than this action of the University of 
Oxford, which was followed, a short time afterwards, by 
Cambridge. It has extinguished very many incompetent 
schools, and has greatly raised the standard of education in 
those which have adopted the test. It has shown that the 
universities are the best agencies by which the adequate in- 
spection of schools can be secured, and has therefore sug- 
gested the joint board of the two universities for the examination 
of schools, and has thereby prevented the erection of a govern- 
ment department, which must, in the absence of some such 
agency, have undertaken what is becoming a pressing neces- 
sity. It has done a similar service for the education of girls, 
for the reform of girls’ education in England, begun by Miss 
Beale and others, and furthered, on a large scale, by the 
excellent schools under the central authority of the Girls’ Day 
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School Committee, Limited, owes no little of its existing sue- 
cess, if not the possibility of success, to the joint and several 
action of the two universities. And in order to crown its 
work, the university of Oxford has instituted examinations for 
women, under which distinctions, precisely equivalent in 
standard and value to those accorded to men, are offered to 
those who are competent to acquire them. It is expected 
that, at no remote period, there will be places of education in 
Oxford like those at Girton and Nuneham, near Cambridge, 
in which women will be taught so as to satisfy the require- 
ments of the new examination scheme, which has now been 
two years in operation. 

It may seem to our readers that we have dwelt in too much 
detail on the actual condition of Oxford, and that we have 
criticized the domestic arragements of the university with 
some severity. But there are two reasons why such a state- 
ment should be made. The public at large, and even those 
who have been educated in Oxford, are very ill informed as to 
the working of the university system, and that with which 
they are most familiar is the most commendable part of its 
action. Very few persons who reside in Oxford are acquainted 
with its machinery, or are disposed to take an independent 
and disinterested estimate of its efficiency, of its private im- 
pulses, or of its public services. There are, perhaps, among 
the members of the House of Commons, from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred graduates of Oxford ; but it is more than 
probable that not one of them is acquainted with its present 
condition or with its obvious future. Parliament legislates 
for the universities, and entrusts the delicate functions of 
guiding the domestic legislation, of distributing the endow- 
ments, and of endowing the teachers of these two ancient 
institutions, to a body of men who may be, probably are, 
rough representatives of the two traditional parties. With a 
very few exceptions, nothing can be more ludicrous than the 
selection of the names of the Oxford commissioners. Only 
one of them, Mr. Henry Smith, is intimately acquainted with 
the inner life of the university. Lord Redesdale took his 
degree more than fifty years ago, as a nobleman at New 
College, and, under the privilege which New College then pos- 
sessed, passed no examination. Lord Selborne has been a 
lawyer and a politician, and took his degree five and forty 
years ago. Three more of the commissioners came from two 
colleges which deliberately disobeyed or evaded the Act. of 
1854. Justice Grove, who has since resigned, is not a member 
of the university, and his place has been filled by a country 
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clergyman who has held a college living for nearly twenty 
years. It is impossible that such agents can have an inde- 
pendent judgment. It is improbable that their arrangements, 
in the best interests of the university, can be final. 

Again: the universities represent the systematic culture, 
the pidegogie of the country. Unluckily, for reasons which 
have already been stated, they are, generally speaking, held to 
be representatives of its learning, but are in most painful con- 
trast to foreign academies. It is said, and said with great truth, 
that England contributes next to nothing to the aggregate of 
human learning, and the university endowments, with the 
rarest exceptions, nothing at all. Learning in Oxford is not 
only not encouraged, but it is an absolute disadvantage. The 
most accomplished scholar who might be a candidate for a 
public office, has no chance by the side of a theological or 
political partisan, whenever it is possible that such a partisan 
may be appointed without great scandal, and sometimes even 
when the scandal is great. Instances could be multiplied in 
illustration of this disgrace, and in consequence no one is at 
the pains to learn when learning confers no reputation, leads 
the way to no advantage. Oxford and Cambridge philology is 
a réchauffé of German research. Oxford (we do not speak of 
Cambridge) has no. learned society which can exchange its 
periodical literature for those publications, which are given 
abundantly to the Bodleian Library from foreign sources. 
We get our ancient history from Germany and France, and, 
absurdly enough, even the theories of our constitution and 
the interpretation of the great events in our political history 
are borrowed from the same foreign industry. But until 
a radical change be made in the public opinion of the 
university, and in the principles on which its endowments are 
distributed, until genuine work is contributed in consideration 
of what is paid, is it likely that Oxford ever will rise to the 
place which it ought to fill? Philistinism is the great re- 
proach of England, but its home is Oxford; its strength is in 
the misapplied endowments of this ancient, and, at one time, 
illustrious university. There are persons who witness these 
facts, and who believe sincerely that the only hope of learning 
in Oxford lies in the confiscation of all its endowments, with 
the exception of those which are devoted to the maintenance 
of institutions, and that the best prospect of a renewed past 
lies in destroying the possible competition of intriguing ig- 
norance. Less than such an heroic remedy might be applied 
if one were only rid of aggressive Churchmen and political 
partisans. J. E. T. ROGERS. 
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Art. IV.-—Ireneus: his Testimony to Early Concep- 
tions of Christianity. 


Or all the Christian writings subsequent to those of the 
New Testament which have come down to us from the two 
first centuries of our era, there is none of more value than 
the great work against the early heresies composed by Ireneus, 
Bishop of Lyons, in the former part of the last quarter of the 
second century, and entitled by himself, ‘A Detection and 
Overturning of the falsely so-called Science ’—’Enréyxos xal 
dvatpoT THs yevdwvipou yvwoews. The heresies it was in- 
tended to confute have long been extinct. But though for its 
original purpose the work has lost its use, for other uses it is of 
inestimable value. It gives us ample information on many 
points connected with the Christian Church and the Christian 
faith as existing at that time; affords us the most important 
and fullest testimony as to the existence and general reception 
at so early a period of nearly every part of the New Testament; 
and its silence or indistinctness of statement on many subjects 
is of scarcely less moment than its express testimony on 
others. Its description of the early heresies is also of the ut- 
most value to the Christian antiquary and the ecclesiastical 
historian. It was written originally in Greek, but only portions 
of it in that language have survived, preserved in the form of 
extracts by subsequent writers. The whole work has come 
down to us in a Latin version nearly as ancient as the original 
Greek, and the fidelity of this is proved by its close conformity 
with such portions of the original Greek as have survived ; 
and that receives further confirmation from a comparison with 
some portions recently discovered in the Syriac language. It 
is no doubt in great measure due to this exact and literal con- 
formity with the original Greek, that while the style of the 
latter, so far as we know it, is very respectable, the Latin 
presents a most barbarous aspect. Still, uncouth as its diction 
is, there is a rugged dignity about it that is not without its 
own interest, and claims our respect. 

It is not our purpose to lead our readers far into the 
Serbonian bog of the Gnostic heresies. It will not, however, 
be amiss to give some general idea of them. The word yvéors 
—science or knowledge — had already, in New Testament 
times, been adopted to give a respectable name to opinions 
which St. Paul condemns as a pseudonymous gnosis, or science 
falsely so-called; while he shows that the endless genea- 
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logies which form so large a part of the Gnostic systems were 
already not unknown in his day. Simon of Samaria and 
Cerinthus had laid the foundation of them in one form, and 
Nicolas of Antioch in another, before the canon of Scripture 
had been closed. It was with the last-named that the Docetic 
doctrine probably originated, though more or less adopted by 
the other heretics. This doctrine taught the unreality of our 
Lord’s human nature, His visible appearance, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection being only a doxnous, or semblance 
devoid of any reality. Cerinthus, on the other hand, re- 
garded our Lord as a mere human being, on whom the Christ 
descended at the time of His baptism, forsaking Him again 
at the time of His passion. Ireneus has preserved the well- 
known story of St. John fleeing from the bath when he found 
Cerinthus was there, and the references in St. John’s writings 
to the views of both the Cerinthians and the Docetze are un- 
mistakable; while it is the latter of these that Ireneus 
informs us (i. 27) he spoke of as the Nicolaitans in the 
Apocalypse, Irenzeus identifying the founder of this sect with 
Nicolas, the deacon of Acts vi. 

After the earlier Gnosticism had passed through the hands 
of one or two other teachers, it assumed its more full-blown 
form from Basilides, and after him from Valentinus, in 
Alexandria, the great seat of all speculation. While Irenzus 
attacks the heretics in general, he devotes his largest space to 
Valentinus, whose system was the most elaborate, and pro- 
bably the most generally received. 

Cerdon and his disciple Marcion differed from the other 
Gnostics, who believed in only one Supreme, by supposing 
that there were two Supremes—one, the Creator, who was evil 
and malignant, the other good, whose only manifestation was 
in a docetic Christ for the deliverance of man from the evil 
in which he was originally created. All the Gnostics lan- 
guished, as Tertullian tells us (Adv. Mare. i. 2), to account for 
the origin of evil—Circa mali questionem: Unde malum? And 
they all held the essential evil of matter. While this gave 
tise to ascetic practices in the more simple, the more daring 
made it the occasion of unutterable sensuality. On the prin- 
ciple, no doubt, of the common saying that if a man is to be 
hanged he may as well be hanged for stealing a horse as a 
sheep, as they could not escape from the evil of matter which 
they constantly and unavoidably encountered, they thought 
they might get out of it all the pleasure they could, instead of 
fruitless efforts to escape from its evil. As matter was thus 
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incarnation of the supreme God was utterly abhorrent to their 
systems, as was also that of the resurrection of the body. 

Of the exact time and place of the birth of Ireneus we have 
no satisfactory information. We know only from himself that 
he was acquainted with Polycarp in his youth. He was probably 
born in Asia Minor, and most probably brought up in Smyrna, 
where he knew Polycarp. (Mcumenius indeed says he was a 
Gaul. He was certainly by education, if not by birth, an 
Asiatic Greek, and we may perhaps combine both by suppos- 
ing him to have been a Galatian or Gallogreek, of the Celtic 
colony that was long established in Asia Minor. As there 
was a Celtic colony in that country, so there was also a nu- 
merous population of Asiatic Greeks in South-eastern Gaul. 
Hence the interest which the Asiatic Churches took in the 
Christian communities in the latter country. Potheinus, the 
predecessor of Ireneus, had been sent by Polycarp to preside 
as bishop over the Church in Lyons. Thither also Ireneus 
himself was also sent from Smyrna, and while his Greek edu- 
cation fitted him to minister to the Greeks in Gaul, his Gallic 
origin, if he was of Gallic origin, would make him equally 
useful to the native Christians there. The Galatian language, 
Jerome tells us (Proem. in Ep. ad Gal.) was nearly the same 
as that spoken at Treves, and it was no doubt a Celtic dialect.* 
This would have enabled Ireneus to acquire that familiarity 
with the Celtic language of Gaul which, in the preface tohis great 
work against the heretics, he offers as an excuse for the want 
of elegance in his Greek composition. As regards his general 
acquirements, he shows a great familiarity with the Greek philo- 
sophy, and Tertullian (Adv. Val. 5) calls him ‘a most curious 
explorer‘of all kinds of learning—Omniwm doctrinarum curiosis- 
simum exploratorem. As a witness respecting primitive Christi- 
anity, his sources of information were of the highest order, 
next to the converse of the apostles themselves. He is called 
in the Menology of the Greek Church ‘an ancient man, a 
successor of the blessed apostles,’ which probably means 
something else besides being a bishop, as that is separately 
specified. The same is probably the case with what Eusebius 
(Eccl. Hist. v. 20) tells us he says of himself in his now lost 
work on the Ogdoad, namely, that he had caught the first suc- 
cession of the apostles.t As he did not immediately succeed 
any apostle, and derived his episcopacy probably through more 


* See Jablonski, Disq. de Ling. Lycaon, §§ 7,17. 
seems to be that he had been born in time and circumstances such as enabled 
him to have seen the immediate successors of the apostles, and thus in a man- 
ner caught the first succession of apostolic teaching. 
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than one intervening bishop, he seems rather to speak of the 
succession of instruction: he had received his knowledge of 
the Christian religion, not indeed from the apostles them- 
selves, but from their first successors. Accordingly, through- 
out his work, he frequently speaks of what he had learned 
from those who had conversed with the apostles. Chief 
amongst these was the great Polycarp, the disciple of St. 
John, whose authority, as well as that of his immediate suc- 
cessors in Smyrna, he cites (iii. 3) in favour of the doctrine 
held by the Churches in his own day; and he mentions besides 
with high commendation Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
still existing, as well as his answer to Marcion, when asked by 
the latter if he recognized him,—‘ I know you, the firstborn 
of Satan.’ Other epistles of Polycarp to the neighbouring 
Churches, now lost, are also mentioned by Ireneus in his 
Epistle to Florinus, of which Eusebius has preserved a portion. 
In that epistle he reminds Florinus, who had lapsed into heresy, 
of the teaching of Polycarp ; tells him how, while he himself was 
yet a boy, he had seen him in the company of Polyearp, and 
how he had endeavoured then to approve himself to him. All 
this he says that he remembers because what we have learned 
in our youth becomes more deeply impressed on the mind than 
what has happened in after life. Hence he can tell the spot 
where the blessed Polycarp used to sit when discoursing, his 
going out and his coming in, his manner of life and personal 
appearance, and the discourses which he made in public. He 
remembers how he was wont to tell of the familiar intercourse 
he used to have with John, and with others who had seen the 
Lord, and how he related their sayings, what he had learned 
from them about the Lord, His miracles and His teaching, 
and how he told all this in exact agreement with what is re- 
lated in the Scriptures. All this it fell to the lot of Irenzus, 
through God’s mercy, to listen to with attention, and he re- 
corded it not on paper, but in his heart,-revolving it con- 
tinually in his mind through the grace of God. In vy. 33 he 
mentions other presbyters, or perhaps seniors, who had been 
hearers of St. John, the disciple of the Lord, and had learned 
from him how the Lord used to discourse of the final restoration 
of the world, and how he had told them a saying of the Lord 
in which the enormous productiveness of the vines in those 
times is described. If there is somewhat in this of exaggera- 
tion unlike the moderation of our Lord’s sayings, that may be 
due to the repetition of those who related it at second-hand, 
and it may have had a spiritual meaning as spoken by Christ, 
though taken literally by Irenzxus in accordance with his well- 
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known millenarian views. For this saying he also quotes in 
particular Papias, the bishop of Hierapolis, whose scholar he 
is said to have been, and who was a great collector of such 
matters as he could gather by diligent inquiry respecting our 
Lord and His immediate disciples. Papias, he tells, was a 
hearer of St. John and a disciple of Polycarp. Eusebius 
tells us that he was a most learned man, and well skilled in the 
Scriptures. This commendation does not exist in some copies, 
but there is no sufficient reason to doubt its genuineness, and 
it is in no way inconsistent with what Eusebius afterwards 
says of him, namely, that he was a man of weak judgment, 
Of this the most has been made by those who wish to discredit 
his testimony respecting the Gospels. The whole ground of it 
seems to have been his adoption of what is called Millena- 
rianism, which had fallen into disrepute. The greatness of 
Ireneus in other respects sustained his character, though he 
adopted the same views; but Papias had not the same 
general eminence to support him. There is nothing to dis- 
credit his testimony, for though Eusebius tells us he admitted 
some stories that rested on bare tradition and were rather 
fabulous, yet Papias himself did not claim for them any higher 
authority ; and by admitting the weakness of the authority on 
which he received such particulars, he seems to us to have 
added no little weight to such statements as he made with 
greater confidence. 

There was another with whom Ireneus had the closest 
intimacy, who was certainly in his early days a contemporary 
of St. John, and was the immediate predecessor of our author 
as bishop of Lyons, under whom he had served as a pres 
byter before he had been raised to the position left vacant by 
the martyrdom of Potheinus, as Eusebius has correctly given 
his name. Gregory of Tours, from some source of informa- 
tion now lost, informs us that Potheinus had been sent to 
Lyons by Polycarp. He suffered martyrdom after he had 
passed his ninetieth year, in a.p. 178. This would take his 
early life into the later years of St. John, and make him 4 
contemporary of Polycarp through nearly the whole lifetime 
of the latter. Irenzeus has not, as his works have reached 
us, ever mentioned him by name, but we think he has sufi- 
ciently pointed to him. Throughout the whole work there 
are frequent references to one person in particular from whom 
he had received information. Sometimes, indeed, he speaks 
of several,—some of the elders, the presbyters, who remem- 
bered John, the presbyters who were disciples of the apostles; 
but much more frequently of one, one of the elders, an elder 
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disciple of the apostles, one who had heard from those who 
had seen the apostles. Whether he always meant the same 
person is not quite certain ; but he evidently, for the most 
part, refers to one and the same individual. Various conjec- 
tures have been made respecting the person intended, and 
amongst these the most probable, as it seems to us, is that 
which fixes on Potheinus. Indeed, the references in the first 
book seem capable of no other interpretation. In the pre- 
face of the first book he mentions something that had been 
said Tov KpeiTtTovos av, ‘by our superior;’ and, in 
chapter i., ‘as (0 xpeloowy Ov) our superior hath said.’ 
And at the close of chapter xii. he introduces some verses 
addressed to the heretic Marcus by ‘the divine elder (speo- 
€vrns) and preacher of the truth,—the God - loving elder. 
‘The definiteness of these references implies that the writer 
supposed the person intended would at once be known by his 
readers ; and, indeed, they could have thought of no one, 
as it seems to us, but Ireneus’s own immediate superior, 
Potheinus. And if the first book was written, as Grabe 
supposes, during the lifetime of Potheinus, this would seem 
the more certain, though scarcely to be doubted even if 
Potheinus was already dead. He was the only superior to 
Ireneeus, whether in office or in character, that his imme- 
diate readers think of, and they would more readily under-. 


sand his superior in office. We think this wouid -ré the: -.' 
most probable supposition, even though we,.were obliged to... 
suppose that the subsequent references were to .some other :° 


person, as, indeed, ‘one of the elders’ (ex veteribus quidam, 
in iii. 84) might have been. But the nearest reference to 
those in the first book, from the use of the word superior, 
must, we should think, mean the same mentioned in the 
earlier book. He is in this place (iii. 19) described in the 
Latin—the Greek being here lost—‘ as a certain person supe- 
rior to us ’—Sicut quidam dixit superior nobis. If this quidam 
were due to the translator we should have no difficulty, as 
the superior of the Latin, which language has no definite 
article, might well represent the definite 0 xpe(cowy in 
the Greek, as in the first book. Still, considering the general 
exactness of the translator, it is scarcely to be assumed that 
he found nothing to justify it, such as, womép tis edn, 6 
melcowv yuov. This would still point equally to Potheinus, 
and might well have been the form of expression in the 
Greek ; as if he had first quoted indefinitely, and then recoz- 


‘Elected the author of the saying, ‘As one said, namely, our 


superior.’ It is to be observed that the third book was cer- 
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tainly written after the death of Potheinus, and probably 
some time after, as it mentions the translation of the Old 
Testament by Theodotion, which was not made public till the 
second year of Commodus, A.p. 181 or 182. Though the 
reference in this book may be readily explained as above, 
the same is not so easy in the case of iv. 45, if he had 
Potheinus in view. His words there are, ‘As I heard from a 
certain presbyter (a quodam presbytero) who had heard from 
those who had seen the apostles, and had learned from them,’ 
We shall hazard a conjecture in this case, with all the reserve 
that is proper in the case of conjectural emendations in 
general. Let us suppose that Ireneus had written originally 
IIOOEINOY (rod) mpecEvrépov, and that a copyist, who 
knew nothing of Potheinus, had read, from similarity of form, 
IIO@’‘ENOC. Or if he wrote from dictation, as was often 
the case, he might have heard the words, from similarity of 
sound, in the same way, the Greek diphthong ev having, no 
doubt, the sound of our e in me. Or he may have heard or 
read AIIO TINOC, as the name Potheinus might have been 
written Pothinus. The article rod, if it ever existed, would 
then have been omitted as out of place ; and if the translator 
had thought it needful to have written quondam a quodam, the 
quondam would not probably have been retained in later copies. 
. ‘Before we discuss the testimony of Irenus in reference to 
the questions which are to form the principal subject of our 
inquiry, ;it will; he well to say a few words on his doctrinal 
notions qn; other points. The supreme divinity of Christ 
holds a prominent place in his conception of Christianity. 
In ii. 18 the Word is called the Eternal Word of God, in ex- 
press opposition to the heretics, who attributed to Him, as to 
their own spoken word, a beginning and genesis of projection 
or emission; in il. 56, He is the Son always coexisting with 
the Father; and in iii. 6, referring to the places in Scripture 
where the name God is applied to subordinate persons, he 
affirms that neither the Lord, nor the Holy Spirit, nor the 
apostles ever applied the word God definitively and abso- 
lutely, as they did to the Son, to any who was not truly God. 
In ii. 18, instead of making the words of St. Paul in Rom. 
ix. 5 an ascription of praise to God as distinguished from 
Christ, according to the Unitarian way of rendering that pas- 
sage, he adopts the orthodox rendering, ‘Of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came, who is God over all, blessed 
for ever.’ This is the more significant in opposition to the 
Gnostics, who made the Word an Aon inferior to the Supreme, 
or God over all. And in iv. 8, in contradistinction to all 
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ereated things which have measure, he commends the saying 
of some person unnamed, that ‘the Father, though without 
measure, is measured in the Son; for the Son is the measure 
of the Father, inasmuch as He (capit) comprehends Him.’ 
While such and much more of the same kind is said of the 
Son, we have also ample testimony to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In iii. 20 he says, ‘ In the name of Christ is implied, 
He who did anoint, He who was Himself anointed, and the 
anointing wherewith He was anointed. The Father did anoint, 
the Son was anointed, by (in) the Spirit which is the anoint- 
ing.’ In iv. 37, ‘The Father was seen through the Spirit 
prophetically, through the Son adoptively, and will be seen in 
the kingdom of heaven paternally.’ In the same chapter, 
according to his wonted manner, he spiritualizes the story of 
Rahab. ‘She received three surveyors (speculatores), who 
surveyed the whole earth, and hid them with herself; to wit, 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ In ii. 55, 
‘The Father made all things by Himself; that is, by His 
Word and His Wisdom,’ where Wisdom denotes the Holy 
Spirit, as in iv. 18, ‘The Son and Holy Spirit, the Word and 
Wisdom ;’ and in iv. 37, of the Father, ‘With Him is ever 
present the Word and Wisdom, the Son and Spirit.’ These 
will suffice. 

For his view of our redemption by Christ we may refer to 
y. i. ‘ The Word possessing power, and being very man, by His 
own blood redeeming us in a reasonable way, He gave Himself 
as redemption for those who were led captive. And as the 
apostasy unjustly dominated over us, and when by nature 
we belonged to Almighty God, alienated us against nature, 
making us its own disciples, the Word of God, mighty in all 
things and not deficient in His own righteousness, justly set 
Himself against the apostasy itself, redeeming His own from 
it, not by force, as that prevailed over us in the beginning, 
insatiably seizing what was not its own, but by way of 
persuasion as it became God, persuading and not using force, 
so that neither justice should be infringed nor his ancient 
creation perish. The Lord having ransomed us with His own 
blood, giving His life for our life and His flesh for our flesh, 
and pouring out the Spirit of the Father in order to the 
union and communion of God and men, bringing down God 
by the Spirit to men, and on the other hand raising man to 
God through His own incarnation, all heretical doctrines are 
refuted.’ In iii. 20, ‘He united man to God. For if not being 
man He had conquered the adversary of man, the enemy would 
not have been fairly conquered. On the other hand, unless God 
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had bestowed salvation we should not have it securely; and 
unless man had been united to God he could not have been made 
partaker of incorruptibility. For it behoved the Mediator of 
God and man, by His familiarity with both, to unite both in 
friendship and concord, to present man to God and to make 
God known to man.’ Hence he says our Lord passed 
through every stage of human life. This notion he had 
expressed more fully in ii. 89, where he says that our Lord 
sanctified infancy by His infancy, childhood by His childhood, 
youth by His youth, and old age by His old age. Hence he 
adopted the singular opinion that our Lord lived to be about 
fifty years of age, finding scriptural authority for the notion 
in the words of the Jews, ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old ;’ 
for he thought they could not have been so foolish as to 
speak of fifty if he were still only thirty or about that age. 
Weak and ill-considered as this notion was, it fell in with 
what was a prominent conception of Irenzus in regard to 
the work of Christ, namely, that it was a recapitulation or 
gathering together into Himself of all things in heaven and 
in earth, founded on the well-known words of St. Paul. This 
he develops fully in v. 20 et seq. ‘... Gathering together 
into Himself all things which are in heaven and which are in 
earth, both the spiritual things which are in heaven, and the 
disposition in respect to man on earth. These he recapitu- 
lated in Himself, uniting man to the Spirit, and placing the 
Spirit in man, made himself the head of the Spirit, and 
giving the Spirit to be the head of man. Making this re- 
capitulation, he entered into conflict with the enemy, con- 
fessed Himself to be the Son of man, recapitulating into 
Himself the first man, and therefore made of a woman, suf- 
fering hunger and becoming victorious under temptation, and 
finally recapitulating into Himself the day on which man by 
transgression became subject to death, he died on the sixth 
day of the week,’ the day on which Ireneus supposed man to 
have first transgressed. 

Let us notice his view of justification by faith. ‘Abraham 
by his faith yielded his only begotten and beloved son to be a 
sacrifice to God, that God might be pleased on behalf of his 
seed of every kind (zdvtws)* to yield His only begotten and 
beloved Son as a sacrifice for our redemption. Hence in the 
spirit he saw the day of the Lord’s advent and the disposition 
of His passion, by whom he himself and all who, like him, 
believe as he believed, should begin to be saved. The Lord 
was not unknown to Abraham, nor the Father of the Lord, for 

* That is, both natural and spiritual. 
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he had learned from the word of the Lord, and he believed 
Him, and it was imputed to him for righteousness. For it is 
faith in the Most High God which justifies man’ (iv. 18). 
Again, in iv. 27, he tells us that the natural duties, ‘by which 
man is justified, which even before the giving of the law they 
observed who were justified by faith, and pleased God, the 
Lord did not dissolve, but extended and completed.’ He 
asks what was that extension and completion? ‘ First,’ he 
replies, ‘to believe not only in the Father, but also in the Son 
now manifested, for He it is who brings man into the com- 
munion and unity of God; next, not merely to say, but also 
to do, to abstain not only from evil deeds but from the con- 
cupiscence of them. The law was given to servants, and 
therefore by what was corporal and external instructed the 
soul, dragging it as by a chain to obedience to God’s com- 
mands, that man might learn to serve God; but the Word, 
setting the soul free, taught the voluntary cleansing of the 
body by it. Hence it was necessary that the bonds of servitude 
to which man had been accustomed should be taken off, and 
that he should follow God without bonds; that the decrees of 
liberty should be extended over us, and the subjection to our 
King thus increased, so that no one turning back should seem 
unworthy to Him who set him free ; that while that piety and 
obedience which is due to the father of a family is the same 
for servants, and children (liberis, the free), yet the children 
(or free) should have greater confidence, for the operation of 
liberty is greater and more glorious than the submission of 
servants.’ It would only spoil these noble thoughts to make 
any remark on them. 

Ireneus gives us no evidence of any practice of invocation 
of intercessors subordinate to Christ. The Virgin Mary is in 
v. 19 said to have become by her acceptance of the An- 
nunciation the advocate of Eve. But this word is plainly the 
Latin representative of the Greek zapd«dntos, and means the 
consoler. In the writings of Tertullian, advocare is used in 
the sense of consoling, and this may be taken to represent the 
ecclesiastical sense of the word when the Latin version of 
Ireneus’s work was made. We miss in like manner other 
Roman notions and practices of the same class. The Jesuit 
Feuardent has supplied the deficiency in his notes. Through- 
out the work Ireneus insists again and again on the freedom 
of the will, as regards both men and angels. In this he found 
the answer to the question which had so much to do with the 
systems of the heretics, namely, What was the origin of evil ? 
We shall complete this preliminary notice of the theology of 
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Trenzus by mentioning his views on baptism. Ini. 18 he calls 
it ‘the baptism of regeneration to God.’ In iii. 19, speaking 
of the gift of the Spirit, he says that our Lord, ‘ committing to 
His disciples the power of regeneration to God, said to them, 
Go, teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.—As the 
dry earth, if it receives not moisture, does not fructify, so 
we, being first dry wood, would never bring forth the fruit of 
life without the freely given shower from above. For our 
bodies have received union by that laver which is unto incor- 
ruption, but our souls by the Spirit.’ This double operation 
on the body and on the soul, we shall see again attributed to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. To that we shall not 
further advert at present, as we shall have in the sequel to 
discuss the views of our author at length in respect to it. 

We may now pass on to what is to occupy our attention at 
greater length, our purpose being to consider fully the testi- 
mony of Irenzus on the following important subjects. - 

I. His views respecting Holy Scripture, and the relation 
thereto of Ecclesiastical Tradition. 

Il. His notions respecting the Church. 

III. His sentiments regarding the Eucharist. 

In our present number we shall be obliged, through want of 
room, to confine ourselves to the first, reserving the other two 
for a subsequent opportunity. 


I. There is no respect in which the testimony of Ireneus is 
of such supreme importance as in regard to the canon of Holy 
Scripture, and more particularly that of the New Testament. 
His treatment of tradition, in connection with the authority 
of the latter, is also of great though subordinate significance. 
Of his copious and frequent references to the Old Testament, 
it will not be necessary to speak at present at any considerable 
length. He not only adopts the old tradition that the Seventy 
had made their translations separately, and then found them 
to agree, but also the ancient opinion adopted by many of the 
Fathers, that Ezra had been inspired to restore the writings 
of the Law and Prophets which had been corrupted (d:apOap- 
ecav Tov ypapov). This tradition is to be found in the 
second book of Esdras, chapter xiii., as given in our English 
Apocrypha, a book not acknowledged on any side, nor ex- 
pressly mentioned by our author, whose words are, ‘He 
inspired Ezra the priest, of the tribe of Levi, to set in order 
anew (dvatdfacGar, rearrange) all the discourses of the pre- 
ceding prophets, and to restore (a7roxatacrjcat) the legislation 
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by Moses’ (iii. 25). It will be observed that these words 
do not necessarily imply an entire destruction of the Scriptures 
and their complete composition anew, but a careful editorial 
restoration under Divine guidance. He quotes the fourth and 
fifth chapters of Baruch as the words of Jeremiah, to whom 
also, in common with Justin Martyr, he ascribes a sentence 
from some unknown source, said by Justin to have been 
expunged by the Jews on account of its favouring Christianity: 

‘And the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, remembered His dead 
who had slept in the earth of burial, and came down to them, 
that He might preach the gospel of salvation, which is from 
Him, and might save them.’ In one place this is ascribed to 
Isaiah, perhaps through a mistake of the copyist. The apo- 
cryphal additions to the Book of Daniel are quoted as his, and 
there are very frequent quotations of the Wisdom of Solomon. 

In regard to the interpretation of the Old Testament, it must 
be admitted that in accordance with the custom of his times 
he gave the reins to his imagination, indulging in the most 
unrestrained observation of analogies to Christian doctrines. 
And for this he adduces the authority of the ancient pres- 
byter he so often quotes. From him he learned not to 
reproach the patriarchs and prophets with those sins for 
which the Scriptures reprove them, for they were remitted 
by the advent of Christ ; while in regard to those which the 
Scriptures only mention but do not blame, we should not 
impute sin but seek a type, for none of these are idly told, or 
without some spiritual significance. The wonder is that when 
his adversaries sought to establish their views by arbitrary 
allegorical interpretations, he did not see that in indulging 
himself in such interpretations, which were also arbitrary, he 
was not helping rather than opposing them. 

To one of his analogies we shall here advert particularly, as 
it has been recently supposed to present something fore- 
shadowing the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. We 
mean the analogy between the circumstances of Eve’s tempta- 
tion and the Annunciation to the Virgin Mary. Ireneus was 
not singular in his day in observing this analogy, which is in 
some respects so obvious, that it has at all times been noticed 
even by those who have failed to perceive any special doctrinal 
significance in it. We shall translate the words of Ireneus 
(v. 19) as nearly as we can from the edition of the Jesuit 
Feuardent. ‘When the Lord was coming to His own, His own 
creation bearing Him which was borne by Himself, and was 
making a recapitulation of that disobedience which was in 
respect to a tree by that obedience which was on the tree, that 
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seduction being undone by which the Virgin Eve, already 
destined to a husband, was ill seduced, the Virgin Mary, 
already betrothed to a husband, was well evangelized through 
the truth by an angel. For as the one was seduced by the 
discourse of an angel that she might get rid of God, going 
contrary to His word, so the other by the discourse of an 
angel was evangelized that she might bear God, being obedient 
to His word. And as the one was seduced that she might get 
rid of God, so the other was persuaded to obey God, that of the 
Virgin Eve the Virgin Mary might become the advocate [no 
doubt, as we have already remarked, zapdx«dnrTos, consoler] ; 
and as the human race was bound to death by means of a 
virgin, so by means of a virgin it might be loosed, virginal dis- 
obedience being balanced in an even scale by virginal obedience. 
For the sin heretofore of the first-created was receiving emenda- 
tion by the chastisement of the First-begotten, the wisdom of the 
serpent being vanquished in the simplicity of the dove, while 
the bonds were untied by which we were bound to death.’ 
The same analogy is drawn out less concisely in iii. 33. There 
are, however, a few differences. The assumption that Eve 
was a virgin at the time of the Fall is there justified by another 
pure assumption, that the newly-formed couple were as yet 
immature. The Virgin Mary, by her obedience, became a 
cause of salvation, as Eve, by disobedience, became a cause of 
death. The obedience, however, is represented as a con- 
sequence of predestination, which has a clang of Calvinism 
about it which seems strange in so great an advocate of free 
will as our author was. God predestinated the animal man 
first, to wit, that he might be saved by the spiritual man. As 
the Saviour pre-existed, it behoved that what might be saved 
should be created, that the word Saviour should not be void 
of meaning. Consequently the Virgin Mary is found obedient, 
saying, ‘Be it unto me according to thy word.’ This seems 
to negative the idea of any merit on her part. If she is said 
to have loosed through faith what Eve had bound through 
unbelief, the way in which the untying of the knot is explained 
implies that Mary was herself entangled in the knot in a 
manner quite inconsistent with the notion in reference to 
which the analogy is relied on. The recircling back of Mary 
upon Eve is fancifully illustrated by the loosing of what is 
tied into a knot. This can only be effected by the turning 
back of one of the fastenings into another, whereby there is a 
loosening of the knotted cords. Mary must therefore have 
been herself entangled in the knot untied by her being turned 
back upon Eve. 
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In the ‘ Dublin Review’ of July, 1876, this analogy between 
Eve and Mary is enveloped in a cloud of words setting forth 
its extreme importance in connection with the above-named 
doctrine. The reviewer, however, is obliged to say, ‘ Eve, of 
course, was made immaculate. Yet this is just the very point 
where Irenzus fails to draw the parallel between Eve and 
Mary.’ His first answer to this objection is that ‘this omis- 
sion need not surprise us. There is no explicit statement of the 
doctrine of original sin in Ireneus.’ If the former omission need 
not surprise us, as indeed it does not, the reviewer’s assertion 
is truly surprising. Not to multiply references to passages 
where it is continually implied, the reviewer himself gives 
references to passages where the doctrine is stated explicitly 
enough, though not in the terms of modern theology. Thus, 
in p. 140, he refers to v. 1, where we read, ‘ Since the 
apostacy unjustly dominated us, and, when we belonged by 
nature to Almighty God, alienated us against nature, making 
us its own disciples, the Word of God, mighty in all respects 
and not deficient in righteousness, justly turned Himself 
against the apostacy itself.’ This word apostacy is continu- 
ally employed to denote the condition of man after the Fall. 
Thus, in v. 21, he says, ‘ Since in the beginning he (the devil) 
persuaded man to transgress the precept of his Maker, and 
thus had him in his power—but his power is transgression 
and apostacy, and by these he bound man up—through man 
himself again it behoved that he, being vanquished, might on 
the contrary be bound up in the same bonds by which he 
bound man, that man being loosed might return to his Lord, 
relinquishing those bonds by which himself had been bound, 
that is, transgression.’ We shall only add that in iv. 5 he 
represents the Law as our schoolmaster, leading us to think, 
and teaching, no doubt with reference to the story of the brazen 
serpent, ‘that men are not otherwise saved from the old 
wound of the serpent unless they believe on Him who, accord- 
ing to the likeness of the flesh of sin (carnis peccati), is lifted 
up from the earth on the tree of martyrdom, and draws all 
things to Him and quickens the dead.’ Feuardent mentions 
that Augustine quotes this passage as an assertion of original 
sin by Ireneus. The other answer offered to the objection, is 
that if Irenzus could have had the question put to him, Was 
Mary conceived in sin? there is strong presumption he would 
have answered in the negative. For as none could break the 
bonds of sin as already fast bound by them, yet as ‘Mary 
untied the knot of Eve’s disobedience, we may infer that she 
had never been bound by it in her own person.’ But he does 
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not say that the knot was untied by Mary as an external 
agent, but as being herself like one of the fastenings of the 
knot bent or looped back so as to be drawn out. She was 
herself plainly, as far as the obscure words of the author are 
intelligible, entwined in the knot, which was loosed by a kind 
of circling back upon Eve. The last answer to the objection 
is equivalent to an admission that the Church had no notion 
of any such doctrine at all in those days. In a note to the 
assertion that Ireneus does not make any explicit assertion 
of original sin, he quotes a passage of Tertullian, which he 
says comes nearer to that doctrine, the whole race being 
represented as infected from the seed of Adam. But he says 
Tertullian is not speaking ‘so much of sin as of a monstrous 
proclivity to sin which we inherit from Adam.’ We should 
have supposed this was the very form of original sin with 
which the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is con- 
cerned. 

It is to be remarked that in quoting the promise of the seed 
of the woman, which ‘Ireneus does several times, he does not 
adopt the rendering to be found in some copies of the Vulgate, 
‘ She shall bruise,’ but always ipse—he. 

We come upon firmer ground when we follow Irenzus to 
the New Testament. His proximity to the apostolic age, St. 
John having, as he tells us, lived to the time of Trajan, and 
the Apocalypse having been seen at the close of the reign of 
Domitian, almost, he says, within the time of living men,* gives 
to his testimony respecting the New Testament writings the 
highest value. With the exception of the Epistle to Philemon 
and the Third Epistle of St. John, there is not a single writing 
of the New Testament that he has not quoted more or less dis- 
tinctly and frequently. The Second Epistle of St. Peter is re- 
presented by his twice quoting as an authoritative maxim that 
‘a day of the Lord is a thousand years’ (v. 23), and ‘ as a thou- 
sand years’ (vy. 28). It is true this idea might have been derived 
from the Ninetieth Psalm, but the form of expression is not 
that of the Psalm, but clearly follows 2 Peter iii. 8. He 
quotes 2 John 7, 8 in iii. 18, but ascribes the words to the 
‘aforesaid epistle,’ having shortly before quoted the first. It 
is more probable the second epistle was appended to the first, 
and regarded as a part of it. The Epistle of St. Jude (ver. 7) 
is quoted in iv. 70 with an echo of 2 Thess. i. 5. If this is not 


* In the Greck, oyeddv tai rij¢ nperéepac yevedc, Where yeved must denote a still 
living generation. in the Latin it is pene sub nostro seculo, Potheinus, the 
predecessor of Ireneus, who died at the age of ninety-one, must have been for 
many years a contemporary of St. John. 
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taken from St. Jude, it must be from 2 Peter ii. 6, and so forms 
an additional testimony to the latter. So much for the epistles 
that have been most subjected to doubt. With a few exceptions, 
the other books of the New Testament are quoted much more 
frequently. The Pastoral Epistles, which it is the fashion now 
to deny to St. Paul, are expressly attributed to him. He 
quotes also, though indistinctly, the Epistle to the Hebrews. * 
And all the Gospels, to which we shall presently return, as 
well as the Acts of the Apostles, are quoted as from the com- 
monly recognized authorship. 

It is highly significant that these New Testament quota- 
tions, the references to which in Grabe’s Index fill nine 
closely printed columns in folio, sometimes made with the 
addition of the writer’s name, sometimes with only the words, 
‘as the apostle saith,’ or ‘he saith,’ or a like formula, and 
sometimes without any such indication of their source, appear 
just as they would in a modern sermon, familiarly present to 
the author’s mind, and taken for granted to be equally familiar 
to the minds of his readers, and regarded as equally authori- 
tative to both. For the heretics, too, with such distinctions 
and exceptions as we shall have to notice, acknowledged them 
no less than the orthodox. This fact takes us back for the 
general reception of these writings to a considerably earlier 
period than the date of the work of Ireneus. For considering 
the difficulty of multiplying copies by the pen, the slowness of 
communication in those days, and the absence of such gene- 
rally diffused literary acquirements as we are familiar with, it 
is morally impossible that the extensive circulation and 
common acceptance of the New Testament writings in general, 
or of any of them in particular, could have existed at so early 
a period as the end of the third quarter of the second century, 
if they had not come into vogue during apostolic times. Such 
a supposition is much more a provocation of scepticism, and 
implies a much greater share of credulity than the ascription 
of the New Testament writings to their reputed authors. But 
none are more credulous in their own way than confirmed 
sceptics. 

Before we proceed to discuss more particularly the testi- 
mony of Irenzus to the Gospels, we may observe that he 
ascribes no scriptural authority to anything included in what 
is called the Apocrypha of the New Testament. Of the so- 


* Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. v. 26) expressly tells us that Ireneus in one of his 
works mentions and cites this Epistle. But Photius tells us that Stephen Gobar 
had alleged that Ireneus did not allow that St. Paul was the author of the 
Epistle. This helps to discredit the so-called Pfaffian Extracts from Ireneus, 
in one of which Heb. xiii. 15 is quoted as St. Paul's. 
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called Apostolical Fathers, he does in one instance seem to re- 
cognize as scriptural the ‘ Shepherd of Hermas.’ As Eusebius 
(v. 8) observes, ‘ He not only knows, but receives the writing of 
the Shepherd.’ A passage from it is quoted in iv. 37, with the 
formula, ‘ Well therefore hath spoken the Scripture which 
saith,’ 1) ypady 7) It is possible, however, that he 
may have used the word ypa¢y) here in a more general sense, 
what we would call a writing rather than Scripture. The 
‘Shepherd of Hermas’ was certainly held in great esteem in the 
primitive Church. But not very long after Ireneus, Tertullian 
tells us that it was declared by every Council of the Churches 
to be apocryphal and false (De Pud. x.). On the other hand, 
in the same tract he ascribes the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
Barnabas, and says it was more generally received than that 
apocryphal Shepherd (xx.). Irenzus is honourably distin- 
guished from contemporary writers, as Justin and Theophilus 
of Antioch, by the fact that he does not quote or refer to the 
so-called Sibylline verses. 

We shall now pass to the more particular consideration of 
his testimony to the Gospels. Our four Gospels are recognized, 
and mystical reasons assigned why their number should 
neither be less or more. Every chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is quoted. Most chapters of St. Mark are quoted, and 
in particular verse 19 of the last chapter is quoted as by St. 
Mark, the genuineness of the latter part of this chapter being 
now much doubted if not entirely given up by biblical critics. 
Every chapter of St. Luke is also cited. We find the words 
of our Lord in xvi. 10-12 briefly quoted, but without mention 
of this Gospel, in a different form. Grabe, for very insufficient 
reasons, supposes the words are taken from the so-called 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. It is far more probable 
that he quoted from memory. He cites our Lord’s words thus: 
‘If ye have not been faithful in that which is little, who will 
give you what is great?’ Si in modico fideles non fuistis, quod 
magnum est quis dabit vobis? There is really no evidence 
whatever that it existed in the Apocryphal Gospel just men- 
tioned. Every chapter of the Gospel of St. John is quoted 
except the last. In the quotations of i. 18 we have three forms 
in which that text is found, ‘The only begotten Son of God,’ 
‘The only begotten Son,’ and ‘ The only begotten God.’ The 
pool of Bethesda and the cure of the paralytic is referred to 
more than once, but the passage relating to the stirring of 
the water by the angel is not alluded to, nor is there any 
allusion to the history of the woman taken in adultery. — 

As regards the history of the Gospels, he prefixes to his ac- 
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count of them as given in iii. 1, a general statement that all and 
each of the apostles had alike the gospel of God. This might 

erhaps only mean the knowledge of it, on the part of each; 
but it is not impossible that it may have reference to that 
narrative which, with. considerable variations, but still with 
great similarity even of a verbal kind, the three first Evange- 
lists incorporated, perhaps from memory, in their respective 
Gospels. However that may be, he proceeds immediately to 
say that ‘ Matthew amongst the Hebrews, and in their dialect, 
brought out a writing of the Gospel, while Peter and Paul 
were preaching the Gospel and establishing the Church in 
Rome.’ To this must be added another sentence from some 
writing of Irenzus, preserved in the ‘ Catena Patrum in Evang. 
Matt.’ by Possinus, in which we are informed that as the 
Jews were looking eagerly for Christ to come from the seed of 
David, St. Matthew, influenced by the same feeling, took 
special pains to convince them that Christ was sprung from 
David, and therefore began his Gospel with the Lord’s genea- 
logy. lIreneus agrees with Papias in the statement that St. 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew dialect, but says 
nothing of what Papias added, that every one interpreted it as 
he was able. Irenzus gives ample proof that he was most 
imperfectly, if at all, acquainted with the Hebrew dialect, and 
has given unmistakeable evidence that he had before him our 
present Greek Gospel. And this Gospel is, we think; mani- 
festly not a later translation from a Hebrew original. The iden- 
tity of expression with which the earlier narrative used by the 
three first Evangelists is incorporated in all three is of itself 
sufficient to show pretty clearly that this Gospel of St. Matthew 
in Greek is an original. That St. Matthew wrote in both lan- 
guages seems highly probable, and that the Ebionites had 
employed for their purposes the Hebrew copy is also probable, 


though it is not so clear that they did not alter it. However, 


Trenzeus evidently thought that they received it in its integrity. 
He tells us in i. 26 that they used this Gospel alone, but re- 
jected St. Paul as an apostate ; and again, in iii. 11, that so 
great is the certainty respecting the Gospels, that the heretics 
themselves bear witness to them: ‘each of them setting out 
from these very Gospels, ex ipsis, endeavours to establish his 
doctrine ;’ and then he adds that ‘ the Ebionites, using only the 
Gospel according to Matthew, are convicted from it of adopting 
an erroneous opinion concerning the Lord.’ The Ebionites 
were so far Christians that they acknowledged our Lord to be 
the Christ, but regarded Him as a mere man, and otherwise 


conformed themselves to the law of Moses. But whether 
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they used our Gospel of St. Matthew in a Hebrew form, or a 
Gospel derived from it, for it may be taken as certain that the 
orthodox Christians did not borrow theirs from the Ebionite 
Gospel, they afford a testimony to the existence of a Gospel 
ascribed to St. Matthew of a much earlier date than that at 
which Ireneus was writing. 

From St. Matthew our author proceeds to St. Mark, and 
tells us, again agreeing with the statement of Papias, that 
after the departure of Peter and Paul, ‘ Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, himself also hath handed down to us 
in writing the things preached by Peter.’ There is nothing in 
this inconsistent with the ancient statement to be found in 
Eusebius, that he had submitted his report to St. Peter him- 
self and obtained his approval of it, inasmuch as it might 
have been only the publication of the Gospel after the de- 
parture of the apostle that Ireneus had in view. But the 
absence of this particular in the statement of Irenzus, by its 
evidencing a cautious reticence, adds credibility to his testi- 
mony. In iii. 11 he tells us that the heretics who separated 
Jesus from the Christ, supposing that the latter remained im- 
passible while the former suffered, preferred this Gospel. 
As he distinguishes these from the Valentinians and other 
heretics, it is plain that he intends the Cerinthians. What- 
ever may have been the cause of their preference, it is plain 
evidence of the early existence of this Gospel, the Cerinthian 
sect going back to apostolic times. 

In like manner he tells us that ‘Luke, the follower of Paul, 
compiled in a book the gospel preached by him.’ In iii. 14 
he mentions his constant companionship of St. Paul, and con- 
sequent account of his proceedings in the Acts of the Apostles; 
and having enumerated at some length the many particulars 
of gospel history for which we are indebted to St. Luke, he 
tells us in the next chapter that probably God had caused so 
many needful particulars to be written by him alone in order 
that men might be led on by them to pay attention also to 
the testimony respecting the apostolical acts and teaching 
which he gives us in the Acts of the Apostles. As regards 
the Gospel itself, he tells us that as the apostles had simply 
and ungrudgingly delivered to all what they had learned from 
the Lord, so Luke also had ungrudgingly delivered to us what 
he had learned from them, as he testified, saying, ‘Even as 
they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.’ 

This Gospel and the Epistles of St. Paul, he tells us, were 
the only parts of the New Testament received by Marcion, 
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but both in a mutilated form. And he repeatedly charges 
Marcion with the mutilation of the Gospel. The parts which 
Marcion received are to be found in the work of Tertullian 
against Marcion, and it has been maintained that what he 
received was the original, and what we have in addition is 
spurious. Irenzus tells us (i. 29) that Marcion cut off all that 
related to the birth or generation of Christ, and his Gospel, 
as appears from Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iv. 7), began with 
the words, ‘ In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, God 
came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee,’ thus passing 
from the first clause of the third chapter to the thirty-first 
verse of the fourth. The abruptness of this commencement, 
and its manifest improbability as the beginning of a Gospel 
history, is so clear an evidence of mutilation, that we may be 
content with pointing it out. Irenzus tells us that Valentinus 
and other heretics received our Gospel of St. Luke, Marcion 
being the only one who openly dared to mutilate the Scrip- 
tures. His testimony to so much of this Gospel as he 
received, and to the whole as the evidence of mutilation 
shows, carries us back to the days of Anicetus and the times 
of Polycarp, who, as Irenzus tells us (iii. 4), when met by 
Marcion and asked by him did he recognize him, answered, 
‘I know you, the first-born of Satan.’ 

Having mentioned the three first Gospels, as we have seen, 
Treneeus adds that ‘ afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also leaned on His breast, himself likewise published the 
Gospel when staying in Ephesus of Asia.’ He tells us, in 
iii. 11, that he had written it in opposition to the errors of 
Cerinthus and of the Nicolaitans, who no doubt held the Docetic 
views opposed in St. John’s Gospel. The Valentinians, he 
says, made very large use of it. ‘This they did by adopting 
into their system as Auons such terms as apyn or Beginning, 
Logos or Word, Truth, Charis or Grace, Only-begotten, Life, 
as well as the word Pleroma or Fulness. Whatever was 
their perversion of the Gospel, they are witnesses of its 
existence and general acceptance much before the time of 
Ireneus. On the other hand, with the exception of Marcion, 
who rejected all except their own mutilated Gospel of St. 
Luke, he only mentions its rejection by those who had in his 
own day claimed the fulfilment of the promise of the Paraclete 
in themselves, and denied it to the apostles and others before 
them, as promised by our Lord in St. John’s Gospel; for 
which reason also he says that people of that sect rejected 
St. Paul on account of his recognition of the prophetic gift 
amongst the Corinthians. 
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We have thus a pretty full account of the Gospels, and this 
testimony evinces their existence and general acceptance, both 
by Christians and heretics, at a much earlier period than that 
at which Irenus himself wrote. And most surely such an early 
and general reception would have been impossible if they had 
come into existence so late as modern sceptics allege on no 
other evidence than the negative evidence of paucity of re- 
ference in such early writings as have survived. And if this 
paucity is more particularly to be noticed in regard to St. 
John’s Gospel, which in any case was the latest, yet its full 
and complete acceptance, as proved by Ireneus, going back to 
the middle or earlier part of the second century, is quite incon- 
sistent with its having been composed and palmed off upon 
the world so late as that, or indeed at any time later than the 
period to which we know that St. John survived. We have 
limited ourselves to the testimony of Ireneus, with which 
alone we are now concerned. 

The sufficiency of Holy Scripture is a fundamental prin- 
ciple with Ireneus. It is true he also speaks frequently 
of an apostolic tradition as distinguished from the tradition 
of the sacred writings. But we shall abundantly prove by and 
by that this is a circumscribed and definite series of truths, 
what he calls the Hypothesis of Christianity, limited to the 
fundamental articles of the Christian creed, not in any way 
differing from the plain statements of Scripture, preserved 
simultaneously and exactly coinciding with the manifest de- 
clarations of Scripture on the same subjects. The Scriptures 
are ‘the Rule of Truth.’ In ii. 46 we are told that ‘the sound 
and safe and pious and truth-loving mind will readily meditate 
on all those things that God hath put in the power of men 
and subjected to our knowledge, and will advance therein, 
making its acquisitions of learning easy by daily practice. 
These are the things which fall under our eyes and are spoken 
in express words in the Divine writings manifestly and with- 
out ambiguity: hence the parables should be adapted to the 
statements that are not ambiguous.—On the other hand, to 
explain the parables by what is not plainly stated, would leave 
all without any Rule of Truth—Sie enim apud nullum erit 
regula veritatis.—Those who act thus do not build upon the 
rock that is solid and strong and open to view, but upon 
shifting sand.’ Then in the next chapter he proceeds to say, 
‘Having therefore the truth itself as a rule, and the testi- 
mony from God set openly before us, we ought not to cast 
out the true and firm knowledge of God by questions of 
ambiguous solution. If we cannot understand everything 
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in Scripture, let us leave such matters to God, well knowing 
that the Scriptures are perfect, as spoken by the word of 
God and His Spirit. What wonder if we are unable to 
understand all celestial and spiritual things, when there are 
so many things in Nature which we cannot comprehend ?—If, 
therefore, we commit some questions to God, we shall preserve 
our faith, persevere without peril, and jind all Scripture 
given us by God to be consistent with itself.’ Again, in iv. 70 
he says that ‘we, having the only true God as our teacher, 
and His words as the rule of truth, always speak alike on the 
same subjects,’ namely, the fundamental principles of the 
faith disputed by the heretics. Again, in iii. 1, before de- 
scribing the authorship of the Gospels, he says, ‘We have 
not known the method of our salvation through others than 
those through whom the gospel has come to us, which they at 
that time preached, but afterwards delivered to us in the 
Scriptures by the will of God, to be the ground and pillar 
of our faith.’ The allusion here to 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16, is ap- 
parent, as again in iii. 21, where he says that ‘the gospel 
is the pillar and ground of the Church.’ From these refer- 
ences it would seem that he read, as Griesbach has printed, 
with a full stop before these words in 1 Tim. iii. 15, and 
began a new sentence with them. ‘The pillar and ground 
of the truth, and without controversy great, is the mystery of 
godliness,’ namely the great gospel truths immediately enu- 
merated. However that may be, he plainly applies these 
words to the gospel as contained in the Scripture in the 
former place, and to the gospel as a term comprising the 
four Gospels in the latter. Hence, in v. 20, as the Church is 
a paradise planted in this world, so ‘ of every tree of paradise 
thou shalt eat, saith the Spirit of God, that is, of every 
Scripture of the Lord.’ 

Of the integrity of the Scriptures he speaks in iv. 63. He 
there says that the apostles’ doctrine, or the Church founded 
by them, has come to us preserved by the fullest handling 
without fiction of the Scriptures, admitting neither addition 
nor abstraction. He speaks here with special reference to 
the heretics who had, as he tells us in 1. 17, fabricated an 
innumerable number of apocryphal and spurious Scriptures, 
and alleged that they possessed secret communications made 
by the apostles to those that were perfect but not contained 


‘fin the New Testament. And in the words following what has 


been just quoted he mentions the legitimate interpretation of 
the Scriptures, with special reference, as we shall presently 
see, to the false principle of interpreting the clear and 
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explicit statements of Scripture by arbitrary explanations of 
the parables, ‘which are themselves subject to inquiry in 
what sense they were spoken.’ It is not by such arbitrary 
explanations we can arrive at the meaning of Scripture. In 
iii. 13 he says, ‘The proofs that are in the Scriptures can only 
be shown from the Scriptures themselves ;’ and it is no doubt 
with St. Paul’s principle of comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual in his mind, that he describes at length in Book iv. 
how ‘the spiritual man judges all, but is himself judged of 
none.’ 

We have seen how he said that the sound and pious and 
truth-loving mind could by diligent study of the Scriptures 
arrive at a knowledge of those things that are plainly stated 
in them. In iy. 52 he introduces his description of the 
spiritual man by saying that every word will be clear to him, 
if he diligently reads the Scriptures with those who are 
the presbyters or seniors in the Church, with whom is the 
apostolic teaching. The entire sentence will show what he 
means by this. In opposition to the heretics, who maintained 
that the God of the Old Testament was not the supreme 
God—the God of the New—he says that if one believes in 
one God who by the Word made all things, as Moses says, 
and as we read in the Gospel, and as Paul likewise (quoting 
texts from each), ‘then after that every word will be clear to 
him, if he also diligently reads the Scriptures with those who 
are presbyters’ (or elders, that is, those who were conversant 
with the apostles), ‘ with whom is the apostolic doctrine, as we 
have demonstrated.’ This doctrine he then describes, for it 
is not of apostolic teaching in general he is speaking, but of 
a specific doctrine. That was the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments, the former by type of heavenly things prefigur- 
ing the images of them which are in the Church. It is 
plain from this that apud presbyteros is intended in opposi- 
tion to apud hereticos, and does not mean in their actual 
presence, nor under their general supervision and dictation, 
but in accordance with the fundamental hypothesis which 
they held and taught, that both Testaments referred to and 
proceeded from the same God. If that is not presupposed, all 
will be confusion ; if it is, all will be clear and intelligible. He 
says that such a disciple as thus reads the Scriptures is the 
truly spiritual man, who, receiving the Spirit of God, judges 
all, and is himself judged of none. Having then at some 
length enumerated the particulars in which he will exercise 
a sound and irreprehensible judgment, he winds up all in 
Chap. 63 with saying that all will be clear and consistent to 
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him, the fundamental articles of the faith, the true knowledge 
(yoous), a discernment of the character of the Church pre- 
served by the fullest handling of the Scriptures unadulterated 
by fiction, addition, or abstraction, the reading without 
falsification, and the legitimate and careful exposition in 
accordance with the Scriptures, without peril and without 
blasphemy. It was in the same sense that previously in 
Chap. 45 he said that where we are to find true teachers is 
shown by St. Paul when he said that God ‘hath set in His 
Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers. 
Where God hath placed His gifts (charismata), there we ought 
to learn the truth—namely, with those (apud quos) with whom 
is the succession of the Church from the apostles—what is 
sound and irreprovable in conversation, and what is unadul- 
terated and incorruptible in word. For these preserve the faith 
which we have in one God who made all things, and increase 
our love to the Son of God, and expound to us the Scriptures 
without peril, neither blaspheming God, nor dishonouring the 
patriarchs, nor despising the prophets.’ It is plain that all 
this is said, not of any universal and infallible interpretation 
of the Scriptures, but of the fundamental hypothesis with 
which we should study them, namely, the unity of the God of 
both Testaments and the fundamental principles that follow 
from that. To keep that in view when we read the Scriptures 
is to read them apud presbyteros, just as to assume an oppo- 
sition between the Old and New Testaments would be to read 
them apud hereticos, which, if not expressed in so many words, 
is plainly what Ireneus means. Every word has special 
reference to the principles he is contending against, which he 
never loses sight of, constantly introducing in passages which 
seem to be of general import words which, if we read them 
generally, would seem unmeaning and out of place. This must 
be never left out of view, or we shall continually fall into the 
well-known sophism of arguing a dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter, from what is said with respect to something par- 
ticular, to what is said simply and absolutely and universally. 

In iv. 483 the Scripture is the treasure hidden in the field of 
this world. Its meaning was unknown to the Jews, because 
the old prophecy is enigmatical until explained by its fulfilment. 
But when read by Christians it is the treasure that was hidden 
in the field, but revealed to them by the cross of Christ.* 


* We are tempted to think that our author had in his mind the no doubt 
ancient and widely diffused practice of searching for water and for metals by the 
diyining rod in the form of a cross, which, held in the fingers, is supposed to 
point to the object of search. 
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Hence he tells us we ought to listen to (obaudire) those who 
are presbyters in the Church, who have succession from the 
apostles, who with the succession of their episcopate have re- 
ceived ‘the sure gift (charisma) of the truth,’ forsaking all 
false teachers, amongst whom he reckons not only the here- 
tics, but also those who, believed by many to be presbyters, 
serve their own pleasure, treat others with contempt, and are 
puffed up with the pride of the principal or original succes- 
sion or consession, that is, the privilege of occupying with 
others the ecclesiastical chair.* The charisma veritatis above- 
mentioned is plainly the objective deposit of the truth, though 
no doubt he believed that there was a promise of spiritual 
guidance to all faithful pastors, such as Christians in general 
have at all times believed to be vouchsafed to those who do 
not put a hindrance to it by their own perverseness. The 
words just quoted, if taken in a subjective sense, would more 
properly describe a gift of general truthfulness. And we shall 
presently have reason to see that the certain gift of truth of 
which he speaks is the faith once committed to the saints. 
He speaks of it in opposition to the teaching of the heretics, 
whose opinions were various and uncertain, while the teach- 
ing of the Church he affirms to be uniform. He would not 
have people cast off the fundamental truths in which they had 
been instructed, or forsake the teachers that God had set in 
His Church. But he does this because it could be proved with 
a certainty amounting to a moral demonstration that the 
Church had preserved unaltered the tradition of the apostles, 
whether handed down in writing or by word of mouth. 
After the example of St. Paul in 2 Thess. ii. 15, the same 
doctrine communicated in either way is called by Ireneus 
tradition. The same verb (rapadiSqp1, trado) is applied to each 
alike. As we have seen in iii. 1, he tells us that the gospel 
which the apostles first preached, they afterwards delivered 
(tradiderunt) to us in the Scriptures. The word tradition with 
Ireneus is not an indefinite series of doctrines, nor a general 
means of preserving at all times the less fundamental parts 
of religion without error or danger of corruption. It might 
indeed have been, as he says, our only means, if the apostles 
had not left us the Scriptures, and it was necessarily the only 
means those Churches had of knowing the Christian religion, 
which by reason of their barbarous speech, wherein there 
was no translation of the Scriptures, were obliged to depend 
on verbal communications. But even so he speaks of a defi- 


* We defer the full discussion of this passage till we come to speak of the 
views of Ireneus respecting the Church. 
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nite system of belief coincident in all respects with what is 
written in the Scriptures, not defining what is doubtful in 
them. For ‘the whole Scriptures, both prophetic and evan- 
gelic, are open and without ambiguity, and may be heard by 
all alike’ (ii. 46). 

The use of the word tradition is so frequent in the pages of 
Ireneus, that at first sight a careless observer might suppose 
it had a larger significance than Ireneus actually attributes 
to it. And this appearance is furthered by the absence from 
the Latin language of a definite article, else it would for 
the most part have appeared as ‘the tradition,’ and when 
otherwise it would, as a means of preserving truth, have 
reference to the definite tradition of which our author speaks. 
Accordingly we find in the Greek, which has survived, the 
definiteness which is missing in the Latin parts, though in 
these it is definite enough when we look closely to what is 
intended. 

The limited sense in which this tradition is intended will be 
readily seen when we consider what our author was opposing. 
The doctrines of the heretics had mainly, we might say ex- 
clusively, reference to the fundamental articles of the Creed, 
the unity of God, and sameness of the supreme God and the 
Creator of heaven and earth, the divinity of the Word, the 
Only-begotten, the Son of God, as in the Unity of the Godhead, 
God over all blessed for ever, the incarnation of the Son of 
God in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the reality of His 
death and resurrection, our resurrection through Him, and 
His return to judge both quick and dead. These articles he 
abundantly proves from the Scriptures rightly interpreted, 
that is, not by putting arbitrary interpretations on parables 
and forcing plain statements, by allegorizing or otherwise, into. 
conformity with these, but by the plain and direct words of 
Scripture, in accordance with which the parables should be 
understood. But this was not enough. For the heretics, 
when thus pressed by Scripture, resorted to traditions, alleg- 
ing that our Lord and the apostles had imparted secret teach- 
ing not to be found in the express words of Scripture, but. 
handed down traditionally, and that by this the Scriptures 
were to be interpreted. We shall not stop to inquire how far 
that mode of interpreting the Scriptures reappeared in after 
ages in the Church itself. It certainly was not recognized in 
the time of Ireneus. There was a tradition, but it differed 
in no respect from what was plainly taught in Scripture, and 
it was confined as authoritative to the fundamental articles 
just named, its authority being proved by the historical cer- 
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tainty of its transmission as well as by its conformity with the 
written documents. 

Let us proceed to make this clear. In iii. 2 he tells us 
that when the heretics are refuted from the Scriptures they 
turn to the accusation of the Scriptures as not accurately pre- 
served, or not of authority, or inconsistent in their teaching, 
so that the truth cannot be learned from them without tradi- 
tion. He consequently proceeds to show that the tradition of 
the apostles is easy to be ascertained. It was manifested in 
all the world, and might be known by all who desired to know 
the truth. He could enumerate those who were appointed 
bishops by the apostles in the several Churches, and their 
successors to his own time. None of these ever knew any- 
thing of the notions about which the heretics rave. If the 
apostles knew of any hidden mysteries, to whom would they 
have been more likely to entrust them than to those to whom 
they committed the Churches themselves, whose fidelity and 

soundness would have been of the highest importance, while 
their fall would be the utmost calamity ? The Churches were 
go numerous that it would be impossible for him to go through 
the succession of all, but he selects three, the Roman, which 
for a special reason was evidence in regard to many others,* 
the Smyrnean and the Ephesian. He enumerates the Roman 
bishops to his own time, beginning with the foundation of that 
Church by St. Peter and St. Paul. The number of successive 
bishops was twelve. They covered an interval so short as to 
give less than an average of a dozen years to each, and the 
intermediate members of the series must have been acquainted 
with those at each extremity. These had preserved the apos- 
tolic tradition in the West. In the East the Church of Smyrna, 
presided over so long by Polycarp, who connected Irenzus 
himself with the apostles, had preserved the same tradition. 
So had the Church of Ephesus, which was founded by St. 
Paul, and had the benefit of St. John’s residence in it down 
to the time of Trajan. These had the same tradition. They 
were alike true witnesses, TOv Trapadocews. Thus 
the truth might be learned from the Church to which the 
apostles committed most freely the entire truth as into a rich 
depository, and there we should diligently learn the tradition 
of it. If indeed we had a dispute about some trifling question, 

* We defer the consideration of the words in which the evidence of the 
Roman Church is laid before us, till we come to discuss the views of Ireneus re- 
specting the Church. They more properly belong to that part of our subject, 
and we only allude to them now that we should not seem to have ignored them, 


as we shall not have room in the present number to introduce that part of our 
proposed examination of the testimony of Ireneus. 
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whither should we rather resort than to the most ancient 
Churches with which the apostles conversed to have our doubts 
removed, as indeed we should have been obliged to do if they 
had left no writings,? Even the Churches which had no trans- 
lation of the Scriptures in their barbarous languages had yet 
preserved the ancient tradition unaltered. Plainly all this is 
spoken of as purely a matter of historical proof. The most an- 
cient Churches in remotest parts of the world, during the brief 
interval since they had received the tradition from the apostles, 
had as a matter of fact but one and the same tradition inde- 
pendently preserved. It was everywhere the same and every- 
where identical with the literal teaching of Scripture. And 
having stated this argument at length, he says: ‘ Such being 
the tradition of the apostles in the Church remaining to our 
time, we may now return to the argument from Scripture.’ 
All this is found in iii. 2, 3,4. He had already spoken in a 
similar manner in an earlier place, to which we shall now 
revert. Ini. 3 he tells us that the Church carefully preserves 
the faith it has received though scattered through all the 
world, as if dwelling in one house, having one soul, one head, 
one mouth. Though there are diversities of tongues, the force 
of the tradition is one and the same. The Churches founded 
in Germany, amongst the Iberians, the Celts, in the East, in 
Egypt, in Libya, in the central parts of the earth, have no 
different faith, no different tradition. As the sun in the world, 
so the light of the truth shines everywhere alike. The more 
skilful of those who preside in the Church will add nothing, 
the less skilful will not diminish the tradition. Such is the 
historical testimony on which our author relies as against the 
pretended traditions of the heretics, who he says were of later 
date than those who derived the apostolic tradition from the 
apostles themselves. 

Let us see what this tradition actually was. Ireneus tells 
us both what it was and what it was not, his statement in 
either respect being equally significant. In i. 2 he informs 
us that the Church, though scattered through all the world to 
the ends of the earth, had received from the apostles and their 
disciples ‘that faith which is in one God, the Father 
Almighty, who made heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
is therein; and in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, incarnate 
for our salvation; and in the Holy Ghost, who preached by 
the prophets the dispensations, and the advents, and the ge- 
neration from the Virgin, and the Passion, and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and the assumption into heaven in the 
flesh of our beloved Lord Jesus Christ, and His coming again 
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in the glory of the Father, for the consummation of all things, 
and to raise up all flesh of the human race; that to Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and God and Saviour and King, according 
to the good pleasure of the invisible Father, every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things 
under the earth, and every tongue confess to Him, and that 
He should execute righteous judgment upon all; that spiritual 
wickedness, and angels that transgressed and became apostate, 
and the ungodly, and unrighteous, and lawless, and blasphe- 
mous of men, He should send into eternal fire ; but that on the 
righteous and holy, and those who have kept His command- 
ments and continued in his love, some from the beginning and 
some after repentance, bestowing life, He should grant them 
incorruption, and encompass them with eternal glory.’ 

This is the tradition of which he speaks all through. It is 
impossible not to recognize in it the substance, if not alto- 
gether the very words, of the Creed; and it is what in the 
previous chapter he calls ‘the Rule of Truth received through 
baptism ’—rov xavova ths adnbelas—requlam veritatis. To it he 
refers again in Chapter 19, presenting it in a form more 
diffuse, but again calling it the Rule of Truth. In iii. 15 he 
speaks of what St. Luke teaches us of the acts and doctrines 
of the apostles, ‘which testimony all who follow, holding the 
Rule of Truth unadulterated, may be saved.’ Whether he 
speaks there of Scripture as the Rule of Truth, as we have seen 
he elsewhere does, or of the apostolic tradition apart from 
Scripture, it is certain that by this term as applied in this 
latter way he means what is substantially the Creed as it has 
come to us. He opposes it to ‘the rule’ of the heretics, as 
when he speaks of ‘the rule of Valentinus,’ while he says 
(iii. 12), that if according to them the apostles had concealed 
their real teaching, none will possess a Rule of Truth—apud 
neminem erit regula veritatis. We find the same articles 
almost in the words of the Apostles’ Creed, called the Rule of 
Faith by Tertullian (De Virg. Vel.i.) ‘The Rule of Faith is 
altogether immovable and irreformable.’ Again (Adv. Her. 
xiii. viv.), the same articles similarly expressed are similarly 
called the Rule of Faith—the Rule instituted by Christ—and 
similarly in other places.* Plainly, therefore, the expression 
had acquired a technical use as applied to these articles, though, 
like Irenzeus, Tertullian applies the term also to the Scriptures, 
curiously describing the New Testament, as distinguished from 
the Old, as ‘our somewhat recent preparation’—nostram novi- 


* Thus, Adv. Heer. xxxvii. ‘Quicunque in ef Reguld incedimus, quam Ecclesia 
ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit.’ 
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tiolam paraturam—‘ that Rule of Faith which has come from 
Christ, transmitted by His own attendants’ (Adv. Gent. xlvii.) 
The term is used frequently by him to designate the articles of 
the Creed, and he uses also the expression regula discipline, 
the rule of the Christian teaching, just before. It is to be 
remembered that though this term is thus technically used to 
denote the Creed, we have not the exact formula, but only the 
substance of it presented by these writers. The formula itself 
(ipsissimis verbis) was kept as a secret symbol, communicated 
to the catechumens at their baptism, after they had been 
previously instructed in the substance of it. But there can be 
no doubt that this was the Rule of Truth, the apostolic tradi- 
tion so carefully preserved by the Church, to which Ireneus 
appeals against the traditions of the heretics. 

While we thus learn positively what the tradition was, he 
shows us also its limited nature by a pretty full description 
of what it was not. Having said that the more skilful will 
not add to, nor the less skilful diminish, this tradition, he 
immediately proceeds to enumerate the subjects on which, 
according to the diversities of intelligence, some may have 
greater and some less knowledge, and as he clearly implies 
a consequent diversity of opinion. We shall set out this 
chapter (i. 4) at full length. ‘But that some know more or 
less according to intelligence, does not take place in varying 
the hypothesis itself’ {the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion], ‘and in imagining another God beside 
the Creator and Maker and Sustainer of this universe, as not 
content with Him, or another Christ, or another Only-begotten, 
but in investigating whatever things are spoken in parables, 
and adapting them to the hypothesis of the faith, and in 
expounding the operation and economy of God which took 
place for mankind’ [or, ‘in the manhood,’ dv@pwrornte); 
‘and making clear that God was long-suffering both in respect 
to the apostasy of the angels that transgressed and the dis- 
obedience of men; and declaring why one and the same God 
hath made some things temporal and some eternal, some 
heavenly and some earthly; and understanding why, beiug 
invisible, God was manifested to the prophets, not in one 
form, but differently to different men; and intimating why 
several testaments were imparted to mankind’ [several cove- 
nants made with]; ‘and teaching what is the character of each 
of the testaments’ [or covenants] ; ‘and searching out why God 
hath concluded all’ ‘nations] ‘in unbelief, that He might have 
mercy on all men; and giving thanks (evyapioreiv) for what 
cause the Word of God was made flesh and suffered; and 
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declaring why at the last times the appearing of the Son of 
God, that is, the Beginning, was manifested at the end; and 
unfolding whatever is contained in the Scriptures concerning 
the end and things to come ; and not passing over in silence 
why it was that God hath made the nations given over to 
despair to be fellow - heirs and of one body and partakers 
together with the saints; and announcing how the mortal 
flesh shall put on immortality, and the corruptible incorrup- 
tion ; and preaching how He will call that ‘‘a people that was 
not a people,” and ‘‘ her beloved that was not beloved,” and 
how the children of the desolate are many more than of her 
that hath a husband; for in regard to these things, and the 
like to these things, the apostle cried out, ‘‘O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His judgments, and his ways past finding out ;” 
but not in imagining beside, over the Creator and Maker of the 
world’ [Demiurge} ‘a Mother of these’ {i.e., the Gnostics them- 
selves) ‘and of Him, the Enthymesis of an erring Aon, and 
proceeding to such lengths of blasphemy; nor adding again 
the falsehood of the Pleroma above her, sometimes one, some- 
times an innumerable multitude of AXons, as these teachers 
say, being truly destitute of divine understanding, while the 
whole existing Church, extending to all the world, hath one - 
and the same truth, as we have already said.’ 

It will be seen from this that while the hypothesis of 
Christianity, its underlying principles, the faith, the Rule of 
Truth, the apostolic tradition, had suffered, and was allowed 
to suffer, no variation in its substance, no addition beyond we 
suppose what was logically deducible from it, as in the later 
forms of the Creed, there is left open a very wide range to the 
speculation of private judgment, varying according to the 
different degrees of intelligence applied to the study of the 
Scriptures. His mention of the long-suffering of God ina re- 
gard to the apostasy of fallen angels may refer to an opinion 
of his own, that they were not finally punished till after the 
advent of Christ; but his connecting this with the case of 
sinful men Jeaves open the possibility that they, like man- 
kind, might have had an opportunity of mercy. His mention 
of the unfolding of the end, and of things to come, would 
apply to his own millenarian views. He seems to leave open 
the possible final salvation of all men; allows diversity in 
explaining the operation of God in our redemption, and the 
significance and import of the atonement, if not of its 
eucharistic commemoration. For the word evyapiorezy noted 
above seems to have occasioned a little anxiety to the Roman 
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commentators, and they would like to get rid of it. It may 
be remarked that there appears to have been as yet no fixed 
liturgical form; though the general outline was no doubt 
clearly defined, and may be traced in all the ancient liturgies 
that afterwards came into use in different Churches. Each 
celebrant following this outline seems to have adopted his own 
words, and enlarged according to his own sense of what was 
desirable. This seems to be generally admitted in regard to 
the early period we are treating of. 

It may be said that the words ‘ expound,’ ‘ declare,’ ‘ preach,’ 
evyapioteiv, and so forth, apply to the public ministrations 
of the clergy rather than to studies of private Christians. But 
surely if the teachers might vary in their expositions, the 
learners would have no option but to exercise their own judg- 
ments on the subjects variously expounded. Feuardent, who 
is usually so copious in his annotations when he thinks he 
ean force anything obtorto collo, as has been remarked, into 
conformity with Roman theology, has observed a singular 
reticence with regard to this passage.” 

We think we have now sufficiently shown that Irenzus held 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture, and that he speaks of no 
apostolic tradition beyond the Rule of Truth consisting of the 
articles of the Creed, historically proved to have been derived 
from the apostles by the universal and independent testimony 
of all the Churches, through the very brief period that had 
elapsed when he was writing. He appears to have known no 
tradition authoritatively binding that might add to or super- 
sede the Scriptures, or control the otherwise legitimate inter- 
pretation of them. There was in his view a two-fold Rule of 
Truth, entirely coincident, the Scriptures legitimately inter- 
preted on reasonable principles of interpretation, and the 
simultaneously preserved tradition from the apostles of the 
fundamental hypothesis of the Christian religion. Beyond 
that, the varying intelligence of men might lead to varying 
and allowably varying explanations of a wide range of scrip- 
tural teaching. This was not to be done without due respect 
to the appointed teachers in the Church, but still it was to be 

* To look at his Index would lead one to suppose that there was nothing in 
Roman theology not to be found in Ireneus. But when one refers to the places 
indicated, he finds it is Feuardent, and not Ireneus. He has enlivened his 
- dreary columns with one poor attempt at wit, calling the Huguenots Hu- 
Gnostics, and has thought it worth repetition. He tells us that the relics of 
Treneus, after his martyrdom, about a.p. 202, had been preserved in the church 
of Lyons until they were scattered by these Hu-Gnosties ; that his skull, after 
being kicked about like a ball, was left in a stream of water, where it was found 
by a Catholic surgeon, who took it home and kept it safely, until Charles IX. 


recovered the city, when the bones were carefully gathered up and restored to 
the Church. 
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done by such as he describes under the name of the spiritual 
man, who judgeth all things, but is himself judged of none. 

But while our author has thus strictly limited his use of 
tradition in the argument with the heretics to the hypothesis 
of Christianity consisting of the fundamental articles of the 
Creed, it may reasonably be said, that if occasion required it 
he would have made similar use of an equally authenticated 
tradition in regard to any other question of moment. But 
we have no right to determine what use he would have made 
of tradition except in a strictly parallel case, that is, in a 
ease where Scripture was itself explicit, the tradition exactly 
coincident with it, and itself to be traced with the same 
moral certainty to the apostles themselves. We are at no 
loss to imagine such a case. Let us suppose some sectaries 
in his time to have maintained that baptism and the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, or in the case of the latter, the 
participation of the cup by the laity, were not obligatory, as 
some have maintained in later times. We can feel sure how 
he would have proceeded in such a case. First, he would 
have relied on the clear and imperative words of Scripture 
as a sufficient refutation. If this did not suffice, and his ad- 
versaries alleged that these seemingly explicit words were to 
be taken spiritually, after the example of other places, where 
the figurative and spiritual use of them was more prominent, 
as in the baptism with fire and the Holy Ghost, and the 
baptism our Lord had to be baptized with, and as in the 
spiritual eating and drinking in our Lord’s discourse in the 
sixth of St. John; or in regard to the cup, that it was un- 
necessary, as our Lord’s blood was imparted with His flesh 
in the other element, we can again imagine how he would 
have acted. We can see him like Polycarp, as he himself 
supposes, stopping his ears against such notions; we can 
hear him saying that the tradition of all the Churches 
throughout the world, transmitted through the few brief suc- 
cessions of a period so short that living men had learned 
from the disciples of the apostles themselves, clearly showed 
that they had never dreamed of such notions as these people 
now raved about. We might even admit that if the scriptural 
authority were less explicit than it is, the demonstrably un- 
broken practice of the Churches from the apostles’ days was 
a sufficient determination of the meaning of the apostles’ words 
or acts as recorded, or of the sense in which they had understood 
the words of our Lord.* In regard, however, to a supposed 
* Thus the notices of the religious observance of the first day of the week, 


in the New Testament, were rendered more distinct by the perpetual subsequent 
observance of that day by the universal Church. 
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tradition of any apostolic opinions, practices, or ordinances, 
not alluded to at all in Scripture, we have no means of judg- 
ing, from any evidence he has afforded, how he would have 
dealt with such a case, much less any right to rely on him as 
an authority for any supposition we might form of the way in 
which he would have acted. But we might reasonably guess 
from his regard to written authority, so constantly relied on 
in his great work, that he would have said opinions verbally 
transmitted were vague, and liable to misrepresentation in 
passing from one to another, and therefore not be relied on, 
however we might respect any clearly ascertained sayings of 
the apostles. As regards anything ordained by them, if sup- 
ported by a clear and evident tradition, he would no doubt 
have said it was not lightly to be departed from.* Further 
than that he has not enabled us to go. He asks, indeed, as 
we have seen, whither we should go, if we had a dispute about 
some trifling matter, but to the most ancient Churches which 
had enjoyed the converse of the apostles? His mention of 
Churches, not of the Church, plainly shows that he knew of 
no central authority capable of deciding such a question for 
all; while his specifying the most ancient Churches, which 
had been founded by the apostles, plainly proves that it was 
as to a source of historical testimony such a resort would be 
made. This testimony would have great weight in the days of 
Ireneeus ; from the very nature of the case, time would weaken 
and ultimately invalidate it altogether, in the absence of 
written evidence. 

It might be alleged, and indeed it is alleged, that the Serip- 
tures themselves are such a tradition, and must be received as 
such before they can be an authority on any subject. This is in- 
deed true of the Scriptures, just so far as it is of every written 
document which must be authenticated by the evidence of its 
transmission. But once received as authentic, their authority 
overrides every other, and they became for all time the fixed 
and unvarying basis of the entire Christian hypothesis, as 
lreneeus calls it ; as time rolls on they remain, while tradition 
is notoriously becoming more and more uncertain. But our 
question in later times is not in respect of a tradition clearly 
derived from the apostles. That we have in the Scriptures 
themselves, in the Rule of Truth coincident therewith as relied 
on by Irenzus, in the observance of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper and the Lord's Day, which are themselves so great an 


* Apostolic traditions were not always uniform. The Asiatic Churches pre- 
served the tradition from St. John of keeping Easter on the fourteenth day, 


while the tradition of other Churches, no less apostolical, was to observe the 
ord’s Day following. 
NO. CXXXIX. 
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evidence of the historical commencements of Christianity, 
and we may add in the grand tradition, the Christian 
Church itself in its widest sense. But the question in the 
present day is of traditions the origin of which cannot be 
thus carried back to the times of the apostles, and of a living 
power in the Church at any time to declare that to be an 
apostolic tradition which was not previously known to be 
such, and cannot otherwise be proved to be such, if indeed 
not capable of being proved, as in many cases with varying 
degrees of probability often reaching to absolute certainty, to 
have been wholly unknown to the apostles, and for ages after 
them. Of anything like this Ireneus not only gives us no 
testimony, but by his silence—where his testimony, if he had 
any to give, would certainly have been given—is a decided 
evidence of the contrary. The supposition of any doctrinal 
tradition of a vital character beyond what is contained in 
Scripture would have vitiated the entire argument of Irenzus, 
by conceding the possibility of what his adversaries relied on. 
J. QUARRY. 


Art. V.—The City Companies. 


(1.) The History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of London, 
By Witu1am Hersert. Two Vols. London. 1837. 
(2.) The Laws and Customs of the City of London. By Atex- 
ANDER Puuuine, Serjeant-at-Law. London. 1854. 

(83.) Municipal London; or, London Government as it is, ani 
London under a Municipal Council. By Joszru F. B. 
Firta, LL.B. London. 1876. 

(4.) The City: an Inquiry. By Witu1am Gitzert, London. 
1877 


(5.) The Report of the Municipal Corporations Commissioners 
—London and Southwark. 1837. 

(6.) The Reports of the Charity Commissioners. 1819-1882. 

(7.) Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 


Tuere are within that small area of the metropolis which 
forms the city of London many magnificent buildings, the 
doors of which are seldom opened save for festivities. These 
gorgeous shrines of eating are the halls of the wealthy 
City Livery Companies. These companies are popularly 
known for the luxurious entertainments which they con- 
tinually give, and for which they stand out pre-eminently 
as the faithful allies and seconds of the most opulent and 
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most extravagant municipal institution in existence — the 
Corporation of London. The companies are also known as 
the dispensers of considerable charity, and the public are 
now and again surprised by the show of some great munifi- 
cence and liberality on the part of some of the companies’in 
helping some worthy charitable institutions. But the com- 
panies are not generally known to be what in fact they were 
and still ought to be, viz., wealthy corporations endowed with 
valuable privileges, and charged with the advancement of the 
trade and commerce of the metropolis. These livery com- 
panies have come down to us from a very remote time. They 
sprang into existence at an early date in the commercial 
history of this country. There can be no doubt that in their 
principle of combination they are strictly the representatives 
of the ancient Saxon guilds, though the guilds were terri- 
torial in their character, while the companies were purely 
trade and craft associations. In the city of London, the 
capital of the kingdom, always the centre of trade and 
commerce and of intelligence, the number and strength of 
the trade companies were far greater than in provincial cities. 
Altogether about eighty-nine such companies at one time or 
another sprang into existence in the city of London, and 
most of these became influential enough to obtain charters of 
incorporation from our early kings. Originally they repre- 
sented merely a band of tradesmen having interests in com- 
mon associating together for the regulation of their par- 
ticular trade. They were then purely voluntary associa- 
tions, whose power was limited to those who assented thereto. 
But in the days of impecunious sovereigns, when needy ex- 
chequers had to be filled by any means, it was an easy matter 
for a body of wealthy and thriving tradesmen combining 
together, and with a bribe of money in their hands, to obtain 
from royalty grants of charters of incorporation, conferring 
upon them very valuable trade monopolies and powers, which 
doubtless were not altogether ill suited to those infant days 
of trade, and contributed in no little degree to the prosperity 
of the country, though in our own days of free trade 
the principle of monopoly is rightly condemned. The main 
object of incorporation was to secure and promote the interest 
of trade, but as even in those days, when the royal prerogative 
scarcely knew any bounds, it was impossible to disregard 
altogether the interests of the public, so we find a twofold 
object set forth in the charters granted to these companies. 
One object, and the principal one, was of course the advance- 
ment of the particular trade and its members. The other 
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evidence of the historical commencements of Christianity, 
and we may add in the grand tradition, the Christian 
Church itself in its widest sense. But the question in the 
present day is of traditions the origin of which cannot be 
thus carried back to the times of the apostles, and of a living 
power in the Church at any time to declare that to be an 
apostolic tradition which was not previously known to be 
such, and cannot otherwise be proved to be such, if indeed 
not capable of being proved, as in many cases with varying 
degrees of probability often reaching to absolute certainty, to 
have been wholly unknown to the apostles, and for ages after 
them. Of anything like this Ireneus not only gives us no 
testimony, but by his silence—where his testimony, if he had 
any to give, would certainly have been given—is a decided 
evidence of the contrary. The supposition of any doctrinal 
tradition of a vital character beyond what is contained in 
Scripture would have vitiated the entire argument of Irenzus, 
by conceding the possibility of what his adversaries relied on. 
J. QUARRY. 
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Tuere are within that small area of the metropolis which 
forms the city of London many magnificent buildings, the 
doors of which are seldom opened save for festivities. These 
gorgeous shrines of eating are the halls of the wealthy 
City Livery Companies. These companies are popularly 
known for the luxurious entertainments which they con- 
tinually give, and for which they stand out pre-eminently 
as the faithful allies and seconds of the most opulent and 
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most extravagant municipal institution in existence — the 
Corporation of London. The companies are also known as 
the dispensers of considerable charity, and the public are 
now and again surprised by the show of some great munifi- 
cence and liberality on the part of some of the companies’in 
helping some worthy charitable institutions. But the com- 
panies are not generaily known to be what in fact they were 
and still ought to be, viz., wealthy corporations endowed with 
valuable privileges, and charged with the advancement of the 
trade and commerce of the metropolis. These livery com- 
panies have come down to us from a very remote time. They 
sprang into existence at an early date in the commercial 
history of this country. There can be no doubt that in their 
principle of combination they are strictly the representatives 
of the ancient Saxon guilds, though the guilds were terri- 
torial in their character, while the companies were purely 
trade and craft associations. In the city of London, the 
capital of the kingdom, always the centre of trade and 
commerce and of intelligence, the number and strength of 
the trade companies were far greater than in provincial cities. 
Altogether about eighty-nine such companies at one time or 
another sprang into existence in the city of London, and 
most of these became influential enough to obtain charters of 
incorporation from our early kings. Originally they repre- 
sented merely a band of tradesmen having interests in com- 
mon associating together for the regulation of their par- 
ticular trade. They were then purely voluntary associa- 
tions, whose power was limited to those who assented thereto. 
But in the days of impecunious sovereigns, when needy ex- 
chequers had to be filled by any means, it was an easy matter 
for a body of wealthy and thriving tradesmen combining 
together, and with a bribe of money in their hands, to obtain 
from royalty grants of charters of incorporation, conferring 
upon them very valuable trade monopolies and powers, which 
doubtless were not altogether ill suited to those infant days 
of trade, and contributed in no little degree to the prosperity 
of the country, though in our own days of free trade 
the principle of monopoly is rightly condemned. The main 
object of incorporation was to secure and promote the interest 
of trade, but as even in those days, when the royal prerogative 
scarcely knew any bounds, it was impossible to disregard 
altogether the interests of the public, so we find a twofold 
object set forth in the charters granted to these companies. 
One object, and the principal one, was of course the advance- 
ment of the particular trade and its members. The other 
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was to secure to the public skilled workmanship, good and 
honest quality in the articles sold, and freedom from adul- 
teration. These advantages to the public would fairly accrue 
from the control over the trade which was vested in the 
chartered company, as also from the power to regulate the 
trade, to inspect all goods offered to the public, and to condemn 
all that which on inspection did not come up to the proper 
standard. It was for the public interest that none but 
persons thoroughly trained should be admitted into the trades 
and crafts of the City. It was to prevent fraud upon the 
public that these companies were empowered to examine the 
quality of all articles offered for sale by their members, to 
condemn that which was adulterated or not efficiently worked, 
and to punish by fine and imprisonment all persons guilty of 
offences against the regulations framed by the companies. 
For this object the Goldsmiths’ had the power to see that all 
articles in gold and silver were made of the proper standard, 
and to seize and confiscate all which were not so. The 
Grocers’ was entrusted with the duty of punishing the adul- 
teration of food, and the Apothecaries’ was to see that all 
drugs were pure. When the Fishmongers’ Company had the 
right given to it to destroy all fish unfit for food, and to punish 
those who attempted to sell any such, it was the public health 
that was consulted, and not merely the interest of the fish- 
monger. To prevent the public being cheated by the un- 
scrupulous, we find that it was the duty of the Mercers’ 
Company to examine weights and measures. And so in the 
charters of nearly all the companies we find that their privi- 
leges were conferred upon them not solely for the aggrandize- 
ment or enrichment of the members of the various trades, 
but also for the ‘comen wele and proufite of the kinge’s 
subiects and liege people.’ 

The functions of the companies were also twofold—com- 
mercial and charitable. They were to promote the interests 
of the members of the trades, and to help and sustain in 
adversity those who through misfortune needed aid. The 
control of the various companies over their respective trades 
was as complete as it possibly could be. Within the City 
no one was permitted to work in the trade unless he was free 
of his guild; all others were deemed ‘foreigners,’ and when 
found out were fined and imprisoned, and then expelled the 
City. Nay, the jurisdiction of the majority of the companies 
extended beyond the City walls. The charters of some of the 

. companies grant them a jurisdiction over a much more ex- 
tended area, sometimes so much as ten or twenty miles 
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around London. This jurisdiction still exists and could be 
enforced. Indeed, some companies within the last thirty years 
have exercised their right to compel journeymen to take up 
their freedom. The freedom of the guild was conferred only 
upon persons who were skilled and qualified as practical 
workers in the craft. ‘lo become so it was necessary to have 
served an apprenticeship to a freeman for the long period of 
seven years. These were the apprentices of the old plays, 
and who played the part in political movements which the 
Parisian students of more modern times have imitated. It 
was this careful training insisted on by the trade companies 
which obtained for English workmen that supremacy in the 
field of skilled labour which they so long maintained, and the 
absence of which in recent times has caused us to fall behind 
those countries where the technical education of workmen is 
more a matter of national solicitude. And not merely did 
the companies insist that none but skilled workmen should be 
permitted to work within their jurisdiction, but, acting under 
the powers to which we have already made brief allusion, they 
examined carefully into the quality and workmanship of all 
work performed, and ordered the destruction of everything 
they condemned, fining and even imprisoning, where necessary 
in the public interest, those persons who offended against the 
strict regulations of the company, or who were lacking in 
honesty and probity; thus also securing for English work a 
high reputation for thoroughness which answered better in 
the long run than the shoddy policy which now too frequently 
seems to be adopted by our manufacturers. The records of 
the City companies furnish many curious proofs of this. 
Herbert, in his interesting ‘ History of the Twelve Great Com- 
panies,’ gives many interesting extracts. One instance must 
here suffice. In 1571 one Raouf King, a grocer and a 
member of his company ‘and certain others, makers of com- 
fytes, were charged before the wardeyns for their misdemean- 
ours in minglinge starche with sugur and such other things as 
are not to be tolerated nor suffered. And the said Raouf King 
hauinge nowe in his place a good quantitie of comfytes made 
with coarse stuffe, and mingled as aforesaid with starche and 
such like,’ it was ordered that the comfits should be put into 
a tub of water, and so consumed and poured out, and every 
one of the comfit-makers were ordered to enter into bonds of 
£20 each ‘that they shall not hereafter make any biscuits but 
with clere sugur onlie, nor make any comfytes that shall be 
wrought upon seeds or any other thing but with clere sugur 
onlie;’ which must have conduced considerably to the good 
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health of the youthful citizens of that day. These public 
duties of the companies have now to be performed by vestries 
at the expense of the ratepayers, or by officers appointed by 
the State at the expense of the country at large, while the 
companies are allowed to enjoy the wealth acquired by them 
in respect of their performance of these long-neglected duties 
without contributing thereunto one single farthing to lessen 
the burden which has been cast upon the ratepayers by their 
neglect. But the neglect by the guilds oftheir duties relating 
to the education of those who carry on the trades now re- 
presented only in name by them, is even more serious. It is 
doubtless quite true that much of what was done by the 
companies formerly is now old-fashioned and out of date. It 
is clear they would not be permitted at this day to interfere 
with the management of trade as they were authorized to do 
under their charters and by their by-laws approved by the 
officers of the Crown in remote times; but it cannot be 
questioned that the enjoyment of a wealth derived from the 
exercise of such control carries with it a continuing obligation 
to perform so far as the altered circumstances of the times 
will permit the primary functions of the guilds. No one can 
honestly question the moral obligation to do this, whatever 
may be the legal obligation. 

The renunciation by the guilds of active control over 
their several trades is now practically complete, for the 
trifling duties performed by the Fishmongers’ as inspectors 
of unwholesome fish, and the Goldsmiths’, Stationers’, and 
Apothecaries’ in their several departments, are exceptions to 
the rule, and, indeed, these duties are now performed by 
them under statutory powers of a comparatively recent date. 
Formerly the guilds were entirely composed of working mem- 
bers of the trades, but it is only here and there we now find the 
working members of any trade on the roll of the members of 
the company representing it. This was not so when the 
companies honestly fulfilled their functions. They were in 
truth and in fact composed of and governed by working 
members of their respective trades. This severance from trade 
was not begun until some time in the reign of James II. We 
then find that the Skinners had been departing from the 
terms of their charters and contrary to usage in appointing to 
offices of trust and rule men who were not actually carrying 
on the trade of a skinner. The general body of the trade 
complained of this, and in a new charter, which was granted 
in consequence, it was stipulated that every alternate year, at 
all events, the Master of the said guild should ‘ be elected out 
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of such of the freemen as ordinarily before the said election 
had used and professed the mystery and art of a skinner ;’ and 
that when in any alternate year the Master should not be 
from the ranks of the calling, three at least of the wardens 
were required to be practical members of the trade. Now, on 
the contrary, it is very seldom that a company is presided 
over by a working tradesman. We find ex-lord chancellors 
and generals, clergymen and others, assuming functions and 
holding offices in direct violation of ancient charters! Why 
should such appropriate to themselves the control of com- 
panies created for trade purposes, and manage vast revenues 
accumulated through the thrifty habits of ancient traders, and 
by them charitably given ‘for the advancement of the trade 
and the benefit of their successors? Amongst all these digni- 
taries it is impossible for a humble tradesman or artificer 
to come by his own, his place is taken and his inheritance 
appropriated by those who have no moral claim whatever to 
either. 

The companies are composed of two classes, freemen and 
liverymen. Freedom is now acquired by servitude, by patri- 
mony, or by redemption. Servitude up to the time when the 
companies by an act of self-emancipation severed their connec- 
tion with actual trade, meant apprenticeship to a working crafts- 
man and an acquirement of practical knowledge of his calling. 
Now we are told that freedom by servitude can be obtained by 
apprenticeship to a member irrespective of whether the 
member practices the craft or not. Freedom by patrimony 
explains itself, and freedom by redemption is acquired by 
payment of a sum of money, which varies in different com- 
panies, ranging from £3 to £150 or more. Freedom by patri- 
mony and redemption was unknown in old times. Both are 
comparatively modern innovations, and freedom by patrimony 
has been the most active element in withdrawing the com- 
panies from their connection with trade. It is quite true that 
centuries back the companies enrolled distinguished persons 
as freemen, but they were merely honorary, and they never 
participated in the government of the guilds. Fees are also 
payable upon admission to freedom by servitude and by patri- 
mony; and the whole tendency of the companies at this day 
is to render these fees prohibitory, so as to make the corpora- 
tions as close as possible. ‘Their right to impose these 
increased payments, and their right to admit persons who are 
not members of the trade, is open to question. Mr. Serjeant 
Pulling, in his able and learned book on the ‘ Laws and 
Customs of the City,’ speaking on this point says :— 
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It has been repeatedly decided that a by-law that any person not 
otherwise entitled to the freedom should be admitted a member of a 
public corporation upon payment of a certain sum, is void, as an essential 
alteration of the constitution of the corporation. Much more it is con- 
ceived would the system adopted by many of these corporations which 
are expressly established for so important a purpose as the protection of 
trade be held bud, by which the freedom is sold to persons wholly uncon- 
nected with the trade or mystery they profess to represent. 


The freemen have no voice in the companies, nor any power. 
Their only privilege now is that they are entitled, in case of 
‘decaie,’ to participate in the companies’ bounty. : 

The liverymen are a grade higher. Not only are they 
entitled to wear the ‘livery,’ whence the name, and to par- 
take of the feasts, but if resident within a certain distance they 
are entitled to vote as such at parliamentary elections for the 
City of London. They have also vested in them the election 
of the sheriffs and some other corporation officials, including 
the nomination in their common hall of the lord mayor. It 
is from the livery, moreover, that the governing body of a 
company is elected; but, like the freemen, they have no voice 
in the election of the governing body. Nor have they any 
control over the finances or management of the estates of their 
company, except in one or two minor companies, where the 
liverymen form the Court of Assistants. And not only are they 
without any power, but they are actually ignorant of every- 
thing appertaining to their company. 

The Courts of Assistants, as the governing bodies of these 
guilds are called, have everything in their own hands. 
They are now without exception self-elected bodies. They 
are responsible to nobody, and are sworn to secrecy. They 
alone know what property they have, and how they spend it. 
They render no accounts whatever, but veil everything in the 
utmost secrecy. The officers are their own creatures, pledged 
to keep all knowledge to themselves. So that ‘mysteries’ these 
companies have come to be in fact as well asin name. This 
is a gross departure from ancient practice. In olden times ac- 
counts were annually rendered, not to the exclusive and secret 
body forming the Court of Assistants, but in such a manner 
that the fraternity had cognizance of everything, and had 
security that the funds and rents were properly applied and duly 
accounted for. For instance, one of the old ordinances of the 
Fishmongers’ is to this effect, that the outgoing wardens and 
officers, ‘having charge with receipts,’ should within six 
months of the new wardens taking office, ‘in the common 
hall of the same felowship . . . calling to them six or 
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seven of the most sadde and discrete persons of the same 
felowship,’ render an account of all receipts and other things 
whatsoever, as well as of all payments and other charges. 
The selection of the master and wardens was also originally 
vested in the livery in nearly all the companeis, and invariably 
the livery possessed the right to elect the renter-warden or 
treasurer for the year. This official was always chosen from 
amongst the liverymen outside the sacred circle of assistants, 
so that at all events there was some sort of a guarantee for the 
due application of the revenues. But all this is now altered, 
as was proved by the experience of Mr. John Robert Taylor, a 
liveryman of the Innholders’ Company. He was elected 
renter-warden of his company, but he was not permitted to 
have anything to do with what in strictness were his only 
duties. The most profound secrecy was maintained, and, to 
his credit, Mr. Taylor had the manliness to remonstrate 
against such conduct; but to no purpose. 

The court or governing body of a company consists of a 
master or upper warden, wardens, and assistants. The number 
of assistants vary in the different companies ; in some they are 
as low as twelve, in others they are over thirty. The courts have 
now become in all instances self-elective, and the consequence 
is that there is to be found in them a wonderful amount 
of blood-relationship, and they are made as close as possible. 
In many companies, however, the practice was to fill vacancies 
in the court by promotion from the livery in the order of 
seniority ; but nowthis equitable rule is disregarded whenever 
a relative of a member is desirous of coming in the court, or 
some one with greater public spirit than his fellows has to 
be passed over for fear of his reforming zeal.* The advan- 
tages of being on the court are graphically set forth by Mr. 
Firth in his most exhaustive work, ‘Municipal London:’ a 
work of which it is impossible to speak too highly— 


The good things culminate when a man is elected to the Court of 
Assistants. It is a matter of common repute that the estates of com- 
panies are often leased to members at absurd rentals, enabling the lucky 
lessees to make an excellent profit in re-letting them. ... The respon- 
sibility of a seat in the court carries with it a salary ; the meetings of the 
committees are duly paid for; some companies have dinners as often as 
once a week, and lucky are the committee-men of such companies, for, in 
addition to their salaries, they sometimes find a bank-note delicately 


* This also was Mr. Taylor’s experience, who was passed over in favour of ex- 
Lord Mayor Owden, who offered to refund him all the moneys that he had spent. 
(in fees, &c.) since his first entrance into the company. 
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secreted under their plates, and sometimes find huge boxes of bonbons 
upon them. It is indeed a good thing to be on the court of a City 
company. Relations may be educated in the company’s schools, and 
then accommodated with exhibitions to the University, free of expense ; 
when they grow up they can be presented with livings of which the com- 
pany is the patron. For your poorer friends there are almshouses and 
pensions, 


Whether all these matters are so or not, it is clear that the 
advantages of a place on the court of a company are very 
considerable. Some idea may be gleaned from what the 
writer was told by one who was not many years ago put for- 
ward as a candidate for an aldermanship—the proprietor of a 
large and lucrative wholesale business—that to be on the 
court of two or three of the principal companies would double 
his income, and that it was the invariable practice of persons 
intending to seek the aldermanic gown to purchase before- 
hand the livery of two or three of the richest companies, as it 
has become the almost universal practice to promote to the 
court those who attain that civic position. The pecuniary 
emoluments must be very large. Each assistant is paid fees 
for attending at the many meetings of the court and com- 
mittees into which the court is divided, at from one to three 
guineas for each attendance—and four or five such meetings 
are conveniently arranged to take place the same day, and 
are summoned for the most trifling purposes, thus securing to 
each member a handsome salary. No account, moreover, is 
given of the unused surplus at the end of each year. If words 
have any meaning, it was contended by Sir James Clark 
Lawrence in the debate on Mr. Walter James’s motion for an 
inquiry into the City companies in the House of Commons, that 
the members had a right to divide it amongst themselves. Only 
thus can we explain the statement of accounts which the Fish- 
mongers’ Company furnished to the Corporation Commissioners 
in 1835—an act, by the way, which was imitated by only one 
or two other companies, the majority declining to render any 
information whatever. These accounts extended over a period 
of three years, and though each year’s account showed a 
large balance undisposed of, after allowing for the fees and line- 
money of the governors amounting to between £3,000 and 
£4,000, the balances were never carried on, nor was any ac- 
count given as to their disposal. If the inference from this 
be an invidious one the company has only itself to blame. 
We fail to discover in their charters any power whatever 
_to confer these fees and line-money, or anything to justify 
or countenance such appropriation; and we are inclined 
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to think that an investigation of the books of the com- 
‘panies—sealed documents as yet!—would show it to be of 
quite a recent growth. In ancient times this selfish, and as 
it appears to us, illegal practice, was not adopted. The 
members of the guilds were then practical traders, thrifty 
and careful to a degree. With the advancement of trade and 
the increase of population there came to the companies an 
increase of wealth. But all of it that was spent was spent 
for the advancement of the craft, and for such charitable and 
religious purposes as were contemplated by their incorpora- 
tion. Every man invariably paid for the dinner he ate, and 
would consider it dishonest and unworthy to feast upon the 
funds of the company, which in his eyes were clothed with 
sacred trusts. Nay, indeed, we have it upon the high autho- 
rity of Herbert, that after paying towards the sustentation of 
their poor out of the revenues derivable principally from fees, 
fines, and amerciaments, supplemented, too, by gratuities from 
individual members, the balances were regularly added to the 
savings towards the purchase of stock. Here certainly there 
was no periodical division of spoil amongst the governing 
body. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore that a seat on the 
court of a company is an object much desired and sought 
after. Nay, seeing that the body is self-elective, we naturally 
cease to wonder at the family character of many a court. 
It is a convenient way of helping a family in life. When 
Alderman Wood, as prime warden of the Fishmongers’ 
Company, attended to give information to the Corporation 
Commissioners in 1835, he admitted that on his court—con- 
sisting of thirty-four members—there were twenty-two who 
were connected with one another, either by blood or marriage, 
or partnership with and amongst each other. The same sort 

-of thing exists now in many companies, judging by the simi- 

larity of patronymics which are conspicuous in the list of 
assistants, to say nothing of the offices—lucrative and easy— 
which are filled by relatives. 

The wealth of these companies is simply enormous. Sir 
John Bennett, speaking with knowledge of the subject, for 
he is on the court of one if not more of the companies, said 
they had ‘loads of money,’ and that some of the companies, 
‘like the fly in the treacle-pot, could not move for wealth.’ 
In the City of London—that small speck in the centre of this 
metropolis covering barely a square mile—the City guilds 
are possessed of real property the value of which exceeds half 
a million a year, as is evidenced by City rate-books carefully 
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examined by the present writer. Some of this is doubtless 
unproductive, for the halls of the companies are stately 
buildings erected at great expense—the Drapers’ spent near 
£80,000 upon theirs—and covering much ground in the heart 
of the city, are absolutely useless save for festivities. Not 
_long ago, the Goldsmiths’ Company was asked to lend their 
hall to hold an exhibition of horological instruments, &c.; 
but the company refused to grant the application on the 
ground that they feared the costly decorations would be 
damaged. Much umbrage appears to have been taken at the 
term, ‘shrines of gluttony,’ which has been applied to these 
halls. But it cannot be shown that the halls are used for any 
other purpose. The offices necessary for the management 
could be rented for £100 a year. And it may be, as was 
contended by Mr. Alderman Cotton in the recent debate 
in the House of Commons, that there was a great difference 
between gross estimated rental and actual rents; that the 
income actually received by the companies in respect of their 
City property is considerably less than the beforementioned 
figure; but if the companies deliberately lease away their 
most valuable estates for less than their real value, that 
is their own look out. It does not affect their wealth in 
the least. In addition to this they own extensive and valu- 
able properties in London outside the City. In St. Martin's 
Lane, for instance, the Mercers’ Company owns an estate— 
Lady Bradbury’s—which is now rated at £27,575 a year, and 
in all parts of the metropolis they are possessed of properties 
ever increasing in value. The new Doomsday Book also 
shows that the City guilds are the owners of estates of more 
or less value in nearly every shire in England and Wales, to 
say nothing of estates producing some £90,000 a year in rents, 
held by eight of the large companies, in the North of Ireland. 
-Their investments in the Funds are also very considerable. 
We have indeed little doubt that one million pounds a year 
would, if anything, under-estimate the annual value of the real 
and personal estates vested in the City companies. 

All this great wealth is in the hands of a number of self- 
elected bodies, responsible to no one, and how or for what 
purpose it is spent is involved in absolute mystery. The very 
magnificence of this aggregate income justifies a curiosity on 
the part of outsiders to know something about its disposal; 
but we contend that inquiry is justified by considerations of a 
higher order than mere idle curiosity. It is true that out of 
all this the companies have now to account to the Charity 
Commissioners for the expenditure of £99,000—not a tenth, 
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however, of their total income, which, in our opinion, is nearly 
wholly impressed with a trust character. What becomes of 
all this money ? is a very natural question to ask. Neither 
a few pounds here and there doled out to poor-boxes and 
charities by the ‘liberality’ of the courts, every farthing of 
which is proclaimed aloud to the world by advertisement, 
nor the building of an additional wing to a hospital, will ac- 
count for it. The many scholarships at the Universities—most 
of them, however, compulsory upon the companies by the 
terms of the wills and forming a part of the £99,000 accountable 
to the Charity Commissioners—though to ordinary individuals 
with moderate incomes they appear of princely munificence, 
are only as a drop in the ocean. Extravagant salaries to un- 
derworked officials have a limit, as also have the fees and line- 
money of the individuals forming the governing bodies; but 
the ‘monstrous belly-worship’ which so disgusted Thackeray 
is practically unlimited and unfathomable. On the authority 
of one who ought to know—-Mr. Alderman Cotton, ex-Lord 
Mayor—the companies spent only some thirty per cent. of 
their income upon eating. That estimate was put forward as 
positively creditable for its moderation. But what does it 
mean? It means that in ceremonies described by Thackeray 
as uncomfortable, unsavoury, and unwholesome, and in which 
it required the genius of the member for Salford (Mr. Charley) 
to discover aids to Christianity, a sum of close upon a quarter 
of a million is yearly spent by these livery companies out of 
the income of property which was acquired by them for very 
different purposes, without calculating the dead loss of the 
value of their halls, which are of no use save for these entertain- 
ments. But even after all that is accounted for, there remains 
a handsome margin of over a quarter of a million to account 
for. We should much like to know what becomes of it. This 
is the surplus of which Mr. Alderman Sir. J. C. Lawrence 
spoke with such enthusiasm, and which he claimed might be 
divisible among the members of the courts. No wonder there- 
fore that the young men «nd the old men of the City think 
so highly of the aldermanic gown. 

This large residue is by them claimed as their own private 
property, though, making every charitable allowance, it is 
really difficult to believe that they conscientiously hold this 
view. If they do honestly believe this, why the angry denial of 
every insinuation as to self-aggrandizement ? why the en- 
shrouding of all their transactions in a secrecy which is im- 
penetrable? If they believe it, their conduct is above reproach, 
even if all were true that is hinted at, and they need fear no 
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publicity. But the truth is, this defence is only put forward 
in absolute despair of a better one. ‘ That property,’ according 
to Sir George Bowyer, certainly not a very distinguished autho- 
rity on questions of reel property and the doctrines of equity, 
‘has not been given by the State, is not an endowment for a 
particular purpose in which the public have an interest, nor is 
it voted by Parliament,’ therefore it is private property, which 
the companies are entitled to hold precisely in the same 
manner and with the same rights as individuals holding pri- 
vate property; and this is the refrain, and these are the 
grounds advanced by those whose contention is that the 
companies are private bodies owning private property. 

We shall best answer this by a consideration of the sources 
of their wealth and its character. There were two sources 
whence the companies derived their wealth. One was the 
power of taxation upon the members of the trades conferred 
upon the guilds by their ancient charters, with the right to 
fine and amerce for all offences against their by-laws. The 
other was the character which the companies acquired at a 
very early period, of being the recipients of grants and bene- 
factions from their members. The property thus derived 
may be again classified under two heads: the one specific 
trust property, as where the gifts were made subject to ex- 
press stipulations for specific charitable purposes; the other, 
their general corporate property. The first kind is admitted 
to be subject to the control of the Charity Commissioners, and 
the income applicable to this is the £99,000 already referred to; 
but the latter is claimed as private property subject to no 
trust whatever. This latter kind of property consists of two 
kinds, or rather has been derived from two sources. In the 
first place it is the proceeds or accumulation of the fees and 
fines imposed in ancient times upon members and foreigners 
when the companies were veritable trade-associations, ex- 
ercising all the trade functions conferred upon them by their 
charters of incorporation and levied pursuant to the pro- 
visions of such charters. In those thrifty days, when every 
man paid for the annual dinner he ate, and the revenues of 
the guild were not squandered in feasts, these fees and fines 
quickly accumulated, and at the end of every year a balance 
was struck, and with the balance stock was bought, forming 
the nucleus of their wealth. As these fees and fines were 
levied under the charters it is not unreasonable to contend 
that the proceeds thereof ought to be used for the purposes 
for which the companies were incorporated. The funds con- 
sisted also of property left to the companies without any 
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express direction or condition as to its application. In the 
same way as we contend that the fees, &c., were, and their 
proceeds now should be, applicable for the promotion of trade 
as contemplated in the charters in the way and by the means 
indicated that by such charters, or as near thereto as the altered 
circumstances of the times will permit, we argue that in con- 
sidering the use to be made of property left to the companies, 
without any express trust, it is necessary in the first place to 
take notice of the date of the gift and of the condition of the 
company at the time. It cannot be denied that the donor 
intended that his gift should be applied to such uses as those 
to which at that date his company applied similar property. 
To determine the duties imposed upon the companies by the 
possession of such property their history must be resolved 
into two periods: the one when the companies performed 
their chartered functions in controlling trade, and the other 
when they had emancipated themselves from direct or active 
connection with trade. The former would clearly include the 
period ending with the Revolution, though in the case of the 
Skinners’ the charter of James I. shows that even at that 
time some unsuccessful attempt was made to dissever the 
guild from the trade; the latter would include the period 
since the Revolution, although some of the companies even 
now exercise some of their chartered rights, and many of 
them only quite recently gave up their claim, or rather ceased 
to assert their right, to compel all practising the particular 
trades to take up their freedom. However, to take a most 
lenient view of the case, and to adopt a line something 
similar to that which was applied when dealing with the 
revenues of the Irish Church, we are not unwilling to admit 
that, at the accession of the House of Orange, this severance 
from trade was in progress; and all gifts made to the com- 
panies since 1688, except, of course, where trusts are in terms 
imposed, may be considered as given to the companies without 
regard to their origin or object, and to be dealt with in the 
discretion of the fraternities ; but all gifts prior to that, even 
where no direction or hint whatever was given as to their 
appropriation, must be looked upon very differently. We 
submit, and with confidence, that every farthing levied by the 
companies in fines or fees, or received by them through the 
generosity of their members and others, from their very origin 
until they ceased to exercise their trade privileges, or, as we 
have put it, until the year 1688, are as much impressed with 
a trust character as if given with express trust stipulations. 
Suppose, for instance, a member of a friendly society were to 
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leave his property to his club or society at a time when the 
society applied all its funds towards the support and relief of 
its poor. Could it be contended for a moment that such a 
gift was not made with the clear though unexpressed intention 
on the part of the giver that the proceeds of his property 
should be applied to similar uses, and such purposes only ? 
And suppose further, that in the course of time the society so 
benefited ceased to have anything to do with the relief of its 
poor, would it be just or right that the gift so made should 
enure to utterly alien and non-charitable objects—say to the 
feasting and enriching of a body of self-elected men? Would 
not the community be more than justified in claiming that 
such an unrighteous diversion should not be tolerated, and in 
insisting that property given for so laudable a purpose should 
not be misapplied? Moreover it was only for charitable 
purposes that the companies were enabled by their charters 
to hold land in mortmain. The sole reason for granting the 
license to hold land in mortmain was to enable the guilds to 
maintain their poor. The charter of Henry VI. to the Fish- 
mongers’ must suffice as an illustration. The words run thus: 
‘Habendum et tenendum sibi et successoribus suis in auxilium 
sustentationes pauperum hominium et mulierum mistere et 
comitatis predicte imperpetuum.’ The ancient benefactors 
well knew the object of this licence, nor can they be credited 
with a prescience which would enable them to conceive a stute 
of things such as now exists when these companies continue 
to hold the property while they have ceased to perform the 
duties relative to its possession. 

If the companies acted upon this view of their duty, what 
a rich inheritance there would be for charitable and educa- 
tional purposes in the metropolis! But their antecedents as 
trustees, even in the carrying out of clearly expressed bequests, 
are not favourable to the belief that they will ever act 
generously, or even justly, unless by compulsion or through 
fear. We have already said that they account for the ex- 
penditure of £99,000 a year in charities to the Charity Com- 
missioners. ‘They claim very great credit for this, oblivious 
of the fact that the reports of Lord Brougham’s commis- 
sioners form one continued indictment against malversation 
of trust funds by these companies. They profess great re- 
spect for the ‘ pious donor,’ and would wish us to believe that 
they are scrupulous in carrying out his intentions. Scrupu- 
lous in the letter they may be, as the following case will 
amply show, but is this the spirit in which trusts should be 
performed ? 
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On the 31st January, 1558, one William Kendall, ‘ cittizen 
and wax chaundeler,’ made his will, in which, amongst other 
things, he devised as follows :— 


I give unto William Kendall, my sonne, all my houses and tents 
(tenements) in the Old Channge, in the parishe of Marie Magdalenes in 
London, at old Fish Streete end, to have and to hold unto the said 
William and to the heires ofhis body lawfully begotten, and for default of 
such issewe I will thatthe Master Wardens and Comonaltie of the Misterie 
of the Waxe Chaundlers of the Citie of London and their successors shall 
have the said howsinges and tenements for this entent and purpose, and 
upon this condicon, that they shall yearly distribute eight pounds of 
lawful money of England after this manner,—that is to say: to the poor 
inhabitants of the parishe of Mary Magdalenes aforesaid, at Old Fish 
Strete end, fower pounds lackying twoo shillings in gownes for men and 
women, and coales at the discretion of the churchewardens of the said 
parishe to be given and delivered unto the said poore inhabitants in the 
moneth of December yerely, and the said twoo shillings to the church- 
wardens of the same parishe for their paynestaking, and to distribute 
yerely to the poore inhabitants of the parishe of Bexlie, in the countie of 
Kent, thirtie and eight shillings of good and lawfull money to be geven 
and deliverid yerely aboute the third and fourth dayes of November 
yerely by the discretion of the churchewardens and chiefe inhabitants 
of the said parishe of Bexlie then being, and twoo shillings to the 
churchewardens of the said parishe of Bexlie for their great paynes, and 
thirtie and five shillings to be distributed unto the poorest men and 
women of the Companie.and Misterie of the Waxe Chaundelers of London, 
and the other 5 shillings to be distributed to the Master and Wardens of 
the Waxe Chandelers for the time being equallie, and the rest of the pro- 
fits of the said houses and tenements I will shall be bestowed upon the 
reparacons of the said houses and tenements. 


Kendall died on the 21st of the February following, and his 
son died five years later without issue, and the Wax Chandlers 
became entitled to the estate in Old Change. At the death of 
the testator the rental of the property was £9 4d., out of 
which there was a quit-rent to pay of 16s. a year, leaving 
available for the trust and repairs eight guineas. When the 
Wax Chandlers took possession it was of the clear annual 
value of £16, and in 1867 the rental was £330. Out of this 
increasing income the company had paid regularly the £7 15s. 
ordered by the will, and had appropriated the whole of the 
remainder to their own benefit. 

When the terms of the will were brought directly before the 
Charity Commissioners it was pointed out to them that the 
case came within that large class of legal authorities which 
declare that when gifts are made for charitable purposes, ex- 
hausting the whole of the rents at the time, any subsequent 
increase of the rents must be devoted to the same charitable 
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the fiat of the Attorney-General in 1867, filed an information 
against the company, praying that the company be declared 
trustees of the whole income for charitable purposes. The 
case was tried in the first instance in July, 1869, before Lord 
Romilly, who decided in favour of the company, and afterwards 
in December, 1870, an appeal before Lord Hatherley—himself 
a Fishmonger—who confirmed the decision of the Master of 
the Rolls. The Charity Commissioners, however, were not 
satisfied, and so the matter went before the House of Lords, 
and the former decisions of the Master of the Rolls and the 
Lord Chancellor were reversed in a summary way by a 
tribunal, consisting of Lords Chelmsford, Colonsay, and Cairns, 
they unanimously holding that the whole income was appli- 
cable to charitable purposes. The judgment, however, only 
applied to the future. The vast amount which had thus been 
misapplied was not ordered to be recouped by the company for 
charitable purposes. 

The Merchant Taylors have also figured in the Court of 
Chancery, under even more discreditable circumstances, as 
may be seen by the following case. 

Robert Donkyn, a citizen and merchant tailor, by his will 
dated 1st December, 1570, after giving some property to the 
churchwardens of St. Michael, Cornhill, gave and devised ‘all 
my lands, tenements, and gardens, with their appurtenances, 
in the parish of St. Botolph, called or known by the name of 
Bell Alley, unto the Master Wardens and Commonalty of the 
Company Mystery of Merchant Taylors in the city of London, 
and to their successors for ever, to this intent and upon this 
condition ;’ that the said company should yearly for ever out 
of and withthe rents and profits of the said property, ‘ provide, 
buy, and give unto 12 poor men, inhabiting within the city of 
London, being of honest fame and name, such as they shall 
think thereof to have most need, without favor or affection, 
the number of twelve gowns of Welsh frieze, of the price of 
16 pence the yard, 12 shirts of the value of 2 shil- 
lings each shirt, and 12 pair of shoes of 12 pence the 
pair, that is to say, to each poor man one frieze gown, one 
shirt, and one pair of shoes, and that there be seven yards of 
the same frieze to each such gown; ’ and also that they should 
give to twelve poor women, of honest conversation and 
in good name and fame 12 cassocks of like frieze and of 
like price, 12 smocks of 20 pence the piece, and 12 pairs 
of shoes of 12 pence the pair, in the proportion of one 
of each article to each poor woman, which gifts were to be 
made ‘at the Feast of the Birth of our Lord God without 
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any further delay ;’ and to see that the gifts were duly made 
and of the proper quality and price the testator required that 
the chamberlain and town-clerk of the City should at All 
Saints’ put the company in mind thereof, and see that the 
gowns, cassocks, &c., be justly and truly given, they to receive 
for their trouble each the sum of ten shillings at Christmas, 
which the company was to pay out of the rents and profits 
of the estate devised, and the residue of the rents the 
company were enjoined to ‘maintain and gather yearly into 
whole stock, and therewith to keep the reparations of the said 
tenements to them devised, and if need be new build the same, 
as the same stock will fall out ;’ and if the Merchant Taylors 
were remiss in carrying out the trust Donkyn gave the estate, 
to the churchwardens of St. Michael, Cornhill, upon the like 
trusts. 

When Donkyn died, which was soon after the date of his will, 
the Merchant Taylors entered into possession of the property 
the rental of which amounted at the time to £24 18s. Out of 
this they paid £15 7s., being £14 8s. the price of the goods, 
and 19s. the cost of making up the gowns and cassocks. From 
that day to this, while the sums paid towards the object of the 
charity remained the same, the income derived from the 
property steadily and very largely increased ; but the company 
used the surplus as their own property, and merely carried out 
the strict terms of the will. Or rather, to do the company 
credit, if the fact does not show that they had some qualms of 
conscience as to the legality, not to say the morality of their 
conduct, they increased the value of the goods supplied (whether 
in improving the quality of the material or in enhancing its 
quantity, we do not know) to the sum of £38. And the rest they 
treated as their own private property. The property of late years 
yielded between £6,000 and £7,000a year. In 1862 theattention 
of the Charity Commissioners was drawn to the terms of the 
will, and they were induced to claim that the whole income of 
Donkyn’s gift should be applied towards charitable purposes. 
Of course the company demurred to this claim, but under 
threat of legal proceedings and at the suggestion of the 
Commissioners the company were induced to take counsel’s 
opinion. In the opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. 
Charles Hall the whole income was available only for charity, 
and the company had no claim whatever to the revenue save 
as trustees. Seeing the hopelessness of their case, the Mer- 
chant Taylors surrendered and admitted that they were 
accountable to the Charity Commissioners for the entire pro- 
ceeds of Donkyn’s estate. And so matters continued until 
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1869, when the case against the Wax Chandlers’ Company 
was decided in the company’s favour by the Master of the Rolls. 
No sooner was that decision given than the Merchant Taylors 
took steps to repudiate their surrender of 1863, and instituted 
a suit in Chancery, praying that they be declared entitled as 
their own private property to the whole residue of the income 
derivable from the gift of Donkyn, after satisfying the few 
pounds in charity specifically mentioned in Donkyn’s will. And 
this, too, in the face of the adverse opinion which they them- 
selves had obtained from their own counsel. It is in this way 
that the City companies carry out the pious founders’ inten- 
tions, and it is the deeds of bodies capable of such conduct 
as this that are held up almost daily to the public approbation 
by an ostensible charity, which is no other than analogous to 
the conduct of the people who return to the national exchequer 
what is cynically called ‘conscience money.’ Luckily, how- 
ever, even Lord Romilly could not decide in favour of the 
Merchant Taylors, though he had done so in favour of the Wax 
Chandlers, and drew a distinction between the two cases which 
is rather difficult to see. When the Wax Chandlers’ case was 
decided by the House of Lords, the Merchant Taylors were 
misapplying wealth, acquired through charitable dispositions, 
to destroy the very intention of him who had been so charit- 
ably-minded. And their conduct elicited from Lord Cairns a 
well-merited reproof. Giving judgment in Kendall’s case, he 
said, ‘I greatly regret the amount of litigation which has 
taken place with regard to this matter from the hesitation and 
vacillation on the part of the courts in this case. We hear 
that another suit has been instituted by another company to 
change the position of land, which had been surrendered 
to charity under pressure of the older authorities.’ And as 
the decision in Kendall’s case was grounded on the ‘ older 
authorities,’ Lord Cairns’ remark had its effect. The 
Merchant Taylors again drew back, and submitted to a 
scheme which, though intended to be of real service, may pos- 
sibly become a nest of jobbery and wasteful management. 
Donkyn’s charity, instead of being therefore spent in turtle, or 
worse, has established the Convalescent Hospital at Bognor. 
Neither in this case nor in that of the Wax Chandlers did the 
law courts do their duty thoroughly. In neither case was 
the guilty company compelled to refund any of the funds 
they had misappropriated during scores of years. Why this 
leniency should have been shown to them we cannot conceive. 
Ignorance of the law avails no man in his defence, and even 
ignorance could not well be pleaded by these City companies ; 
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for not only was the case, to quote Lord Cairns once more, 
‘simple,’ but there are in the books several other cases in 
which some of these very City guilds were convicted of mis- 
applying after a similar fashion the revenues of property given 
to them as trustees, in which also they were compelled to re- 
coup the misappropriation of some years. It would be only 
equitable to insist that every guilty company should disgorge 
at least twenty years’ misappropriation, when a case of this 
kind is clearly brought home to it. Such is the way these 
companies deal with trust funds. And yet, counting upon the 
ignorance of the public, they claim credit for being liberally 
charitable, and with an ostentation which is obnoxious to 
those who know anything of these companies, they announce 
in the press their deeds of charity, when in fact the doles they 
give in many instances come from trusts that ought to be 
otherwise appropriated. 

Whenever an attack is made upon the City companies we 
are invariably told that no inquiry is needed; that the com- 
panies have already made ample disclosure of everything to 
the Charity Commissioners of Lord Brougham and the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Commissioners of 1836. Even the Home 
Secretary gave utterance to some such statement when he op- 
posed Mr. Walter James’s motion in 1876. The Home Secretary 
might well be pardoned for his statement, for it is not to be 
supposed that amidst his multifarious duties he can at first 
hand dive into all sorts of blue books, especially when such 
books are huge tomes from forty to seventy years old; but in 
all charity the same excuse cannot be made for the statements 
of such men as Alderman Cotton, Alderman Sir James Law- 
rence, Mr. Forsyth, and others who have on more than one 
occasion appeared as the champions of these companies. 
They, at all events, ought to speak with certain knowledge of 
the subject; they are more in the character of witnesses to cha- 
racter than anything else. Now what is the fact? Absolutely 
the reverse. The companies never have been thoroughly in- 
quired into, and instead of making disclosure they have always 
resisted investigation. In 1836, when the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state of the municipal 
corporations sought for information from the City guilds, 
they were treated in such a way as the sovereign’s commis- 
sioners have never been treated before or since. ‘ Unqualified 
resistance’ was offered by some of the wealthiest companies; 
others lacked even the common courtesy which induces the 
acknowledgment of a letter received, and took no notice what- 
ever of the commissioners’ repeated applications. To say, 
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therefore, that full disclosure was made, is to say what, in 
plain words, is simply and grossly untrue. It is true some of 
the companies supplied the commissioners with information 
as to their charters and history, which was of course very in- 
teresting. A few others were good enough to render some ac- 
count of their constitution and government. But only two of 
the great companies vouchsafed the slightest information as 
to their revenues and expenditure. These were the Fish- 
mongers’ and the Drapers’. We have already offered some 
remarks on the extraordinary aspect of the balance-sheets of 
the Fishmongers’ as thus disclosed, which for the present 
must suffice. With regard to Lord Brougham’s Commis- 
sioners, it is true that their powers to investigate were more 
fully acknowledged, and that under absolute compulsion the 
guilds were obliged to render some account of their trust pro- 
perty, that is, of such property as was specifically clothed 
with charitable trusts in whole or in part. We are constantly 
assured by the defenders of the City companies that the com- 
missioners then found every trust honestly performed, every 
obligation duly observed, and not a penny misspent. It 
would have been well if it had been so. But the reports of 
the commissioners are in existence, and they give a very dif- 
ferent account. The commissioners found matters in no such 
satisfactory state. On the contrary, they found trusts com- 
pletely ignored, properties and funds lost or spirited away 
past recall, deeds and wills under which properties were given 
not forthcoming, and charitable funds mixed up with other 
funds in inextricable confusion. And though the commis- 
sioners personally were not unfavourably inclined towards the 
companies, they were forced to make strong observations upon 
the conduct of many of the guilds. The commissioners ap- 
pear to have accepted every statement made to them by the 
representatives and officers of the companies—all interested 
parties—though it would not be very difficult to show that 
many of those statements were very inexact. Moreover, all 
the charitable trusts were not then disclosed to the commis- 
sioners, as sufficiently appears by a parliamentary return 
issued in 1868 on the motion of Lord Robert Montagu. We 
do not wish to insinuate that they were wilfully withheld. 
It may be that in the confused state in which matters were 
when the commissioners investigated, much was missed, and 
a fact or two, to which we shall presently allude, will go far 
to account for this. At all events, the investigation was neither 
thorough nor exhaustive. It should also be remembered that 
these inquiries were made between fifty and seventy years ago, 
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andthat, notwithstanding circumstances have materially altered 
since, no further public inquiry has ever been made into the 
administration of the charities of the City guilds. It is per- 
fectly true that the companies have now to make annual re- 
turns to the Charity Commissioners of the trusts which were 
reported upon by Lord Brougham’s commissioners, but beyond 
merely receiving an annual statement, the Charity Commis- 
sioners have very little power or control over their adminis- 
tration. It is only when the trustees themselves desire a new 
scheme that the commissioners can move in the matter, 
unless a clear case of misappropriation can be made out, in 
which case the commissioners can interfere of their own 
motion. We may be sure that the City companies are not 
likely to seek voluntarily the help of a body they so thoroughly 
dislike. And we believe the fact to be that in no single instance 
have the companies made any such application to the Charity 
Commission. 

As above stated, Lord Robert Montagu moved for a return in 
1868 of the charities vested in the City companies. In that re- 
turn mention is made of a number of charities which, for some 
reason or another, were not reported to Lord Brougham’s com- 
missioners. But the return gives no particulars whatever of the 
deeds or other instruments creating the various trusts. Between 
1821 and 1868 the value of the trust property vested in the 
companies must have enormously increased—tenfold, even a 
hundred-fold in some cases—but the return is silent also on 
this head. Though the return contains a column wherein to 
give the present annual rental of every property vested in the 
companies charged with charitable trusts, no single company 
has supplied that information; but under the column, “ rent 
charges and fixed annual payments,” they set out the sums 
named by the donor, thus endeavouring to give the impression 
that such small sums form all the produce of the various 
estates in their hands. The rental of Donkyn’s estate is not 
truly set down at £6,000 a year, but all that is placed against 
it is the sum of £38 1s., which is doled out in strict literal 
compliance with the giver’s bequest. So also Kendall's estate 
is put down by the Wax Chandlers’ as producing only £8, 
while in fact the company was in receipt of an income of some 
£350 a year. It was only by an accident, as it were, that the 
Charity Commissioners had their attention drawn to the wills 
of those two testators, which resulted, as has been already 
shown, in the recovery to charitable uses of large revenues 
from the gluttonous hands of these City guilds. And we ven- 
ture to assert that there are scores of cases identical with 
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those in which the companies, for want of an efficient super- 
vision, and the wholesome influence of exposure, are per- 
mitted to squander in riotous living moneys which were 
entrusted to their care to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to aid the needy, and to educate the ignorant. It is 
undoubtedly necessary that the public should have before them 
the very words of the deed or the will by which these com- 
panies hold every trust property that they do. The reports of 
Lord Brougham’s commissioners, although they give the sub- 
stance of many of these instruments, do not give the very 
words, upon which everything turns, as in the cases to which 
allusion has just been made. While as to those charities which 
were not reported, not even the substance of the will or deed 
is before the public. To show how such charities were not 
disclosed to the commissioners, and the reasons which prob- 
ably were given in many instances to the commissioners for 
the non-production of the instruments by which the trusts 
were created, we crave leave to refer to a very curious book, 
printed evidently for private use only, but which, by some 
fortunate accident, having found its way into the Guildhall 
Library, we are fully justified in using. It is a book entitled, 
‘Register for 1838 of the Charities and Properties of the 
Clothworkers’ Company.’ It appears that some suspicion 
of the integrity of a former clerk of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany occasioned the appointment by the court of that company 
of a committee of investigation. The president of this com- 
mittee was the master of the company, Mr. Alsager, who 
seems to have been indefatigable in his endeavours to discover 
the truth of matters. And a very extraordinary state of things 
was discovered. The clerk appears to have had everything his 
own way—charities were kept back, and the deeds and wills 
creating them were alleged by him to have been burnt in the 
Great Fire of London. No entries were made in the accounts 
of the proceeds of some trust properties, and it was actually 
discovered that an important suit in chancery respecting one 
of the trusts had been instituted against the company, and 
had been carried on through all its stages by the clerk without 
the knowledge of the Court of Assistants, who were never in 
formed of any such proceedings whatever. In one of the 
answers in the chancery suit the clerk stated that all the 
records of the company and their muniments had been 
destroyed in the Great Fire, which was simply untrue. It is 
beyond doubt that similar statements kept from the com- 
missioners of 1818 much information which they were en- 
titled to, and that in this way many deeds and wills of vital 
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importance in an investigation of the kind they were making 
were withheld. 

In the face of all this, is it possible that we shall again be 
told that no fresh inquiry is needed? Indeed, the most astute 
defenders of the companies do not rest their defence on this, 
although they may covertly induce the Home Secretary and 
others to do so. They, however, boldly contend that the 
companies are private bodies holding private property which 
they can deal with as they like. That they may meet to- 
morrow and divide it amongst themselves is the opinion of 
such a high authority as Sir James Lawrence, alderman of 
London; and that the Crown and Parliament have no right 
to interfere with them in the least, without being guilty of 
‘communistic’ conduct, is the opinion of a higher authority 
still, Sir Hardinge Giffard, Solicitor-General. Even this bold 
contention is far more honest, and one which can be more 
easily dealt with than that which is set up by those who 
assert that full disclosure has already been made. But as 
we have clearly shown that full disclosure has never been 
made, so we contend that the fallacy of the private-character 
theory of these companies has been amply proved. We have 
shown that these companies are public bodies, with public 
responsibilities, which have acquired property by the exercise 
of public functions, and under privileges conferred upon them 
by public charters, which were granted mainly for the public 
weal. We have shown that their wealth was acquired by the 
powers of taxation and the exercise of judicial functions, and 
by gifts which they were only licensed to hold for charitable, 
religious, and educational purposes. We have shown that 
the courts of these companies exercised powers of fining and 
imprisoning offenders against their by-laws in a way not 
permitted to clubs, friendly societies, and other voluntary 
associations to which these companies have been compared. 
We have shown that at one period they alone elected the 
council of the corporation of the City of London, and that 
even at this day they elect the chief magistrate of the City 
and some of the highest officials of the corporation. We 
have shown that they even now actually sell for a money 
consideration the parliamentary franchise for the election of 
members for the City of London to persons who could not by 
any other means be entitled to vote. Indeed, we have shown 
that in all times they have been treated as public corporations, 
that they have, times out of number, been subjected to the 
control of the Crown, and that, in the opinion of all those 
whose opinion is worth anything, they are to all intents public 
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bodies holding property for public purposes; and yet we are 
assured, or at all events Parliament was asked to believe, by 
so distinguished a lawyer as the learned Solicitor-General, that 
the City guilds are private bodies analogous to the West-end 
clubs and other voluntary associations. If the Solicitor- 
General gave his opinion as a lawyer after due study of his 
case, and the case submitted to him contained the indisput- 
able facts we have here briefly set out, then all we can say 
is that we cease to wonder at the slave circular and the absurd 
contention of the Foreign Office as to the extradition treaty 
of the United States. If, on the contrary, he took advantage 
of the ignorance of the party whose plaudits he won in his 
maiden speech, he scarcely appreciated the difference between 
the assembly he was addressing and a common jury. 

When Lord Brougham made his valiant onslaught upon 
the gross maladministration of charities in general, and 
moved the appointment of a commission of inquiry, he was 
met by exactly the same objections as Mr. James has met in 
his attack on the City companies. How did the great re- 
former deal with his opposition ? 


Let me here (he said in his great speech on the occasion) notice the 
clamour which has already been raised against the powers proposed to 
be conferred upon the commissioners charged with this important inquiry. 
I hear it said that they are inconsistent with the rights of private pro- 
perty. Under the flimsy pretence of great tenderness for these sacred 
rights I am well aware that the authors of the outcry conceal their own 
dread of being themselves dragged to light as robbers of the poor, and I 
will tell these shameless persons that the doctrine which they promulge, 
of charitable funds in a trustee’s hands being private property, is utterly 
repugnant to the whole law of England. That law regards the inherit- 
ance of the poor as matter of public, not of private jurisdiction, and deals 
with it as it does with the rights of the Crown and the Church. I am 
anxious to correct once for all the misrepresentation of which I now 
complain, because it is artfully disseminated with a view to excite pre- 
judices against the proposed measure, by appealing to the very just 
delicacy that prevails in everything connected with private rights. I 
therefore again assert that a more gross abuse of language never was 
committed by ignorant or by artful perversion than the statement that 
charitable funds are of a private nature. The legislature has at all times 
treated them as public. The 48rd of Elizabeth orders commissions to be 
issue1 for examining all abuses of these funds, with powers not merely 
to inquire but to reform, by making orders, judgments, and decrees. 


Do not these words apply also to the City companies, and 
properly characterize the conduct of those who have set up 
the defence to which we have referred? If our argument is 
good and our contention valid, that the property of these 
companies is vested in them for public and charitable pur- 
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poses, where then can there be any objection to an inquiry? 
There may perhaps be some doubt, as was suggested by Mr. 
Gladstone in the discussion upon Mr. James’s motion in 
1876, as to the right of the Crown to issue a commission of 
this kind in invitos, but there can be no question as to the | 
power of Parliament to cause inquiry to be made by com- 
missioners. The 58 Geo. III. ec. 91, which was the Act for 
appointing commissioners to inquire concerning charities in 
England for the education of the poor, is enough to substan- 
tiate this view. Acting under the powers conferred upon 
them by that Act, limited as they were, the commissioners 
were enabled to compel discovery of matters which doubtless 
those who opposed the passing of that Act deemed an en- 
croachment upon private rights. It is therefore open to 
Parliament to deal with these City companies; and although 
they may now feelssecure under the protection of a Tory 
administration, there are not wanting signs!that when the 
tide turns, and the Liberals again resume the direction of 
affairs, the inquiry which is now denied will be very summarily 
granted. For ourselves we fail to see upon what reasonable 
grounds the companies can oppose an inquiry. An investiga- 
tion of this kind, if their view is correct, could not possibly 
result in any injury to their rights; while if the report showed 
that the companies are exemplary trustees of charitable funds, 
as they claim to be, their position would thereby be greatly 
strengthened. If they have nothing to fear, why not assent 
to a thorough investigation? It would be well for them to 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s advice in the spirit in which it was 
given, which was by no means an unfriendly one to the best 
interest of the guilds, to clear themselves by an honest in- 
vestigation of the imputations which are now daily cast at 
them. Moreover, powerful as they are, and knowing as they 
do how to use their influence to the best advantage, they can- 
not entirely depend upon even a Conservative administration. 
Mr. Cross has already instituted an inquiry into the parochial 
charities of the City of London. It is true the churchwardens 
of the City parishes do not possess the same influence as the 
City companies, for although they feast lavishly enough out 
of funds which should not be used for such a purpose, they 
do not entertain ministers of state, members of parliament, 
and other public men. Still in principle the case of the City 
companies is identical with that of the parish authority, and 
we are curious to know what distinction the Home Secretary 
will draw between them when he comes again to be asked to 
issue a commission to inquire into the City companies, and 
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when he is reminded that he has granted a similar inquiry 
into the City parochial charities. 

That the companies, though conscious of their strength, 
begin to feel the force of public opinion is evident from the 
scheme which has lately been put forth by them for the 
establishment and endowment of a training college for 
technical teachers. But while we do not think that they 
deserve any very great credit for this long-deferred show of 
conscience, we are glad to see this movement, and shall be 
gladder still if it is realized, although there are many whose 
knowledge of these companies is by no means inconsiderable, 
who believe that the whole thing is a sham and a blind. The 
Clothworkers’ Company, through the influence, we believe, of 
their clerk, has already done good service in the north of 
England by contributing liberally out of its wealth towards 
the advancement of technical education in the textile fabrics, 
and it is extending its good work to the west of England and 
Bristol. The Turners’ Company, through the exertions of 
Mr. John Jones and Professor Tennant, has for some years 
been working in the same direction, and the annual exhibi- 
tions of the turner’s art promoted by this company shows 
what excellent work can be done. The Turners’ Company, 
however, is one of the poor guilds. Through the influence of 
Mr. J. H. Watherston, who in season and out of season has 
been preaching the decadence of the goldsmith’s art in 
England, and who has been striving his best to promote 
technical education, the Goldsmiths’ Company is also begin- 
ning to utilize some small portion of its vast wealth to 
promote that for which it chiefly came into existence. The 
recent exhibition of cutlery at the Cutlers’ Hall was un- 
doubtedly a great success, as was also that of fans recently 
held under the auspices of the Fanmakers’ Company. Such 
exhibitions are to a certain extent useful. But these are only 
individual actions. And with the great wealth which they 
possess something better than producing a series of exhibitions 
is to be expected. The old apprentice system was the best, 
and if that cannot now be revived, it is clear if we are to hold 
our own in the world’s markets, that we must devise other 
means of educating our mechanics and workmen. ‘This was 
the work of the City companies of old, and it should still be 
so. If their property was applied as it should be to promote 
technical education, making of course provision for charity to 
the poor, and the means are ample, the City companies would 
have a future before them more illustrious than their past, 
and the whole community would be benefited. Whether the 
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nd scheme for the establishment of a technical university, 
in the establishment of which all the guilds are to join, will 
ever be accomplished, is more than we can tell. The movement, 
if it is really meant, is an important one, and in the right di- 
rection. While willing, however, and even anxious, that the 
companies should be allowed voluntarily to make as much 
amends for the past neglect of their duties, we must not forget 
that until a most searching and thorough investigation into 
the constitution, the property, and the administration of these 
City guilds is made, the public will never be satisfied that 
under the cover of an ostentatious charity there is not hidden 
a very sink of misappropriated trusts. In the interest of the 
companies themselves, as well as in the higher interests of 
the pure administration of charitable funds, we do hope that 
the Home Secretary when next asked to grant an inquiry will 
not refuse, and that the companies, instead of opposing such 
an investigation, will welcome that which, if their view be 
right, will only result in strengthening their position, and 
making them impregnable. 


Art. VI.—The City of Glasgow Bank Failure and 
Trial. 


(1.) Report of the Trial of the Directors and the Manager of the 
City of Glasgow Bank, and of the Procedure upon the Petition 
for Bail; with Lithographed Accounts and Report of the In- 
vestigators. By C. T. Couper, Advocate. Edinburgh. 
1879. 

(2.) Scottish Banking: a Historical Sketch. By James Smmpson 
Fiemine, F.R.S.E., Cashier of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. W. Blackwood and Sons. 1877. 

(8.) Our Scotch Banks ; their Position and their Policy: being a 
Practical Plea for Limited Liability. By Witu1am Mitcuett, 
8.S.C. (Third Ed.) Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1879. 

(4.) Report of the Trustee Test Case in the Court of Session: 
Petition of William Muir and others, By A. Taytor Innes, 
Advocate. Edinburgh. 1878. 

(5.) A General View of the Criminal Law of England. By James 
Firzsames StepHen, M.A. Macmillan. 1863. 


Tue failure of the City of Glasgow Bank in October, 1878, was 
a crash to a lower depth in a depression already world-wide. 
It resounded everywhere. But in Scotland the calamity was 
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intensely felt. Since the collapse which followed the ill-fated 
Darien expedition no such national disaster has been experi. 
enced. Yet on that occasion the whole pecuniary loss was 
only £219,094: a large sum, no doubt, for that age. The loss 
of the shareholders of the City of Glasgow Bank, upon the in. 
vestigation of the accountants, was found to be £6,732,079, 
4s. 1d., of which more than five millions was debt which the 
same shareholders have had to pay to the bank’s creditors, 
The result, it has been pointed out, is just as if a poll-tax of 
two pounds sterling had been levied on every man, woman, 
and child in Scotland. And if—as is expected—the whole 
gigantic liquidation is completed, and the whole debt paid, 
within two years from this date, it must be held to be an 
extraordinary effort made in a most depressing time. 
But it has been made at the expense of an amount of indi- 
vidual suffering which generalizations hide from the reader. 
Instead of two pounds a head from every working-man, hun- 
dreds of families have been hurled from comfort, in some cases 
from affluence, into poverty. Whether the source of the evil 
was the too great belief of the Scotch in banks as such, or in 
the particular class of unlimited banks, or of our modern 
times in joint-stock companies generally, the result of ruin 
has been the same. The weight of the calamity was greatly 
added to by the extent to which it involved the personal 
liability of trustees. The Scotch prejudice in favour of 
banks of any kind was nearly wholly responsible for this 
specialty. That confidence had received a sharp and sudden 
shock as to this very point in 1867. When the Western Bank 
came down, it was of course understood that trustees were 
responsible who had chosen of their own free will to invest 
trust funds in its shares. But it was then found by the court 
that precisely the same amount—that is an unlimited amount 
—of personal responsibility attached to trustees who were 
authorized to invest such funds, and simply did as they were 
authorized. For a little time after the date of Lumsden v. 
Buchanan the lesson was remembered. Men were cautious in 
putting their own money, more cautious in putting that of 
others, in bank shares. Their lawyers were prompt to remind 
them that if the trust funds were lost they might have person- 
ally to make them good. As a year or two, however, passed 
away the sharp lesson was forgotten. Even at the time it 
had not the effect of driving shareholders out of the banks, or 
of making much trust money seek other investments. It 
merely made proprietors uneasy. And soon even this ceased 
to be felt. Trustees with funds to invest pressed indiscrimi- 
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nately into all the bank stocks in Scotland; and if they 
were authorized by a testator so to place his money, or if 
they found it already so invested when they administered 
to his effects, they thought all had been done that prudence 
required. The second of last October came, and found a crowd 
of names on the register of the City of Glasgow Bank, names 
of men who had no personal interest whatever in the funds 
they administered. The money was lost to the cestuis que 
trust —Scottice, to the ‘beneficiaries’—that was the first 
thought when the frightful deficit was announced. But who 
was bound to pay the farther calls? The universal popular 
anticipation in Scotland was that it was the beneficiaries— 
the parties who had benefited by the shares while they were 
valuable, and who must now in justice meet their disadvantages. 
It was they who ought to pay the burdens on the trust invest- 
ment, at least to the extent that the trust estate supplied 
money for the purpose. Or if, formally, it was the trustees 
who were called upon to pay the debt, they could only be 
asked to pay it out of the remaining moneys in the trust 
estate, and to that extent. The idea that trustees, who had 
properly invested the funds, who had perhaps been authorized 
or required by the trust to invest them, could be personally 
liable for the calls, was for the first few days scarcely credited. 
And when men began to remember the law laid down only 
ten years ago, it was frankly declared inequitable and impos- 
sible. Several circumstances combined to make this law very 
doubtful in equity so far as regards Scotland. It is in the 
first place acknowledged (it was not denied in either case by 
the House of Lords) that in the Scottish jurisprudence a body 
of trustees have always had something of a semi-corporate 
character. The idea of their entering into obligations which 
they are bound to fulfil as a body, as a trust, and to the ex- 
tent of their trust funds, is not only admitted in Scotland, but 
is very familiar there in practice. Of course there, as elsewhere, 
people who happen to be trustees may contract as individuals, 
or may contract indefinitely, leaving it doubtful whether they 
do so merely as trustees or not. But, secondly, in the present 
case the parties had accepted the City of Glasgow Bank trans- 
fers expressly ‘as trustees,’ and the bank, permitted to do so 
by a legislation which in this respect differs from that of 
England, had so put them on its books. Then, thirdly, and 
perhaps most important of all, when the bank, as required by 
statute, published its shareholders in a yearly list, that the 
public might know upon whose credit it had to depend, it 
never published the names of the trustees. It was always 
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‘The trustees of A. B. C. and others,’ thus giving the 
names of those who were really interested in the money, and 
not of the administrators. Such were the reasons which 
pressed not only upen the popular mind in Scotland, but upon 
many English lawyers who, like Sir George Bowyer, were 
struck with the apparent anomalies of the result. But the 
law has at last been conclusively laid down. The judges, both 
in Scotland and in the House of Lords, did their duty firmly 
and without irritating delay. The Court of Session, burdened 
with a load of litigation which the calamity suddenly threw 
upon it, picked out leading and typical cases, and this of 
trustees among the first. Ten years ago. its judges were 
divided in opinion, a majority being for liberating the trustees. 
Now they were unanimous. All lawyers had from the first 
known that the beneficiaries—the cestuis que trust—could not 
have to pay the calls. On the 20th December last, it was de- 
cided that the trustees must do so, and that not merely as a 
body, or to the extent of the trust funds, but personally, leaving 
it to them to get repayment out of the trust funds where these 
had been properly invested. The House of Lords gave the 
same humane precedence to a question in which so many were 
interested, and on April 7, 1879, seven judges of appeal there, 
Lord Chancellor Cairns, with Lords Hatherley, Penzance, 
O’Hagan, Selborne, Blackburn, and Gordon, finally decided 
the question. But the result has been to ruin a body of uni- 
formly respectable men, some of them wealthy, and many of 
them of well-known benevolence as well as probity, by calls 
which, as enforced against them alone, may probably amount to 
not less than one-third of the whole sum. And as if this was 
not enough, the part of Scotland most remote, and presumably 
most exempt from danger, was suddenly prostrated by the 
announcement that the Caledonian Bank, whose centre is at 
Inverness, had unwisely become a shareholder in the other, 
and that the four shares held by it might involve every one of 
its partners in liability for the five millions deficit. A run 
commenced which forced it to close its doors; and although 
the subsequent decision that all trustees will be liable has 
made it probable that the Caledonian, a perfectly solvent 
bank, will have little to pay, yet in the mean time much mis- 
chief had been done. Scotland, ‘in the midst of a smiling 
harvest, showed as if on the morning after a bombardment or 
a battle,’ and the unprecedentedly severe and long-continued 
winter of 1878 which followed will remain associated in the 
minds of all Scotchmen with gloom other than its own and 
clouds of human suffering and shame. 
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A calamity so deep and wide-spread raised at once the 
question of remedy. And that of course came up in two 
forms. Was there any remedy by which the present suffering 
could be mitigated ? Above all,is there any provision by 
which we may prevent its recurrence ? 

The question of immediate mitigation was found to be a 
very difficult one. Hitherto little has been effected except by 
the direct and manly process of instituting a Relief Fund, 
and appointing an influential committee to work it with deli- 
cacy and care. This was done without delay, and though 
the subscriptions were almost wholly confined to Scotland, 
and that country was lying crushed, they amount to 
nearly £400,000, half of which has already been paid up. 
The amount may have to be increased; but in the delicate 
work of administering it the committee have already been 
enabled not only to stand between many and utter destitution, 
but to extend timely help and make limited advances to 
others, so as to enable them to recommence the labours of 
active life. But, obviously, this is mitigation rather than 
remedy, and mitigation of the most limited description. When 
the cloud first broke the country exhausted itself to devise 
some scheme by which the ruin could be stayed. Plan after 
plan was proposed, but none were found to be of value in face 
of such a deficit. No better gauge of the bewilderment of 
men’s minds can be given than the undoubted fact that for a 
time they turned with real expectation to the scheme of a 
gigantic lottery. By this lottery six millions were to be raised, 
three of which should go in prizes, while three should be paid 
to the bank’s liquidators on behalf of the shareholders. The 
scheme was on various accounts foredoomed to unsuccess. In 
the first place, it could only save the richer shareholders ; 
those, that is, who needed interposition the least. To most 
men three millions are as great a debt as six millions ; and it 
was only those whose fortunes enabled them to meet their share 
of the calls to the former extent who could be set free from the 
remaining load. But again, the law of Scotland, like that of 
England, is dead against lotteries, and the moment it was 
announced that the projected Scotch lottery was to be followed 
by a similar one in the West of England, the Crown authori- 
ties gave a significant hint that the law must be at once put 
in operation. Fortunately, the voice of the country had 
already pronounced upon the matter. A well-known Scotch 
divine had at the first moment protested against the proposal 
as demoralising, and the protest was adhered to hefore 
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Presbyterian Churches and other representatives of opinion.* 
The arrested project had unquestionably the effect of for a 
time stopping more prosaic measures of relief. But it has 
been succeeded by schemes for buying up the colonial iands 
and other assets of the bank, and also for taking over obliga- 
tions from creditors who want payment at once and are willing 
to suffer some abatement of their claims ; and these proposals 


* The argument advanced for this lottery was that there was a wholly excep- 
tional call for charity. It was very soon plain that it would have imitators, if 
permitted ; but it was forgotten that almost every lottery in this country had 
proceeded originally upon similar exceptional calls. The earliest well-known 
lottery was for ‘indigent officers,’ in Charles II.’s time, and was called ‘The 
Royal Oak.’ But a crowd of others soon followed it; and the ‘ Postboy’ of 1698 
represents the new lotteries as addressing their mother, ‘ The Oak,’ in these 
words— 

* To you, the mother of our schools, 
Where knaves by license manage fools, 
Finding fit juncture and occasion 
To pick the pockets of the nation, 
We come to know how we must treat ’em 
And to their hearts’ content may cheat ’em.’ 


Half a century later Foote wrote his play, ‘The Lottery,’ and the opening 
lines express the hold the institution had already got on the people. A lottery- 
keeper, sitting at his desk, sings— 


‘ A lottery is a taxation 

Upon all the fools in creation : 
And, Heaven be praised, 
It is easily raised. 

Credulity’s dlways in fashion : 
For folly’s a fund 
Will never lose ground 

While fools are so rife in the nation.’ 


‘To him enters Chloe, a lady, holding an undrawn lottery ticket, which, from 
what a fortune-teller told her, what she saw in a coffee-dish, and what she 
dreamt every night, she is confident would come up a prize of ten thousand 

unds, She accordingly now desires to consult Mr. Stocks as to how she should 

y out the money. 


‘Mr. Stocks: Madam, I am afraid there are some in the Alley who are not 
the honestest men in the kingdom. In short, there is but one way to dispose 
of money with safety and advantage, and that is to put it into the Charitable 
Corporation. 

‘Chloe: The Charitable Corporation! Pray what is that? 

‘Stocks: That is, madam, a method invented by some very wise men, hy 
which the rich may be charitable to the poor, and be money in pocket by it.’ 


The last sentence reminds one uncommonly of the arguments used in the 
columns of the northern newspapers some months ago in favour of the proposed 
lottery. The Charitable Corporation of 1707 unfortunately went to pieces in 
1731; and in 1733 Parliament instituted a ‘ Lottery for the relief of the Charit- 
able Corporation!’ William Hone, who, in 1838, twelve years after the last 
lottery, throws together a number of reminiscences of it, gives as his reason the 
following suggestively prophetic remark, ‘because, of all debasing institutions, 
it had the largest share in debasing society while it existed, and because, after 
ail perhaps, the monster is only scotched, not killed.’ 
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may have still a real though a modest share in the work of 
mitigation. 

But what remedy is there for the future? Can legislation 
not secure us against the recurrence of such a calamity ? 
The keen discussions on this subject during the winter were 
followed by the introduction of three bills by private members. 
Mr. Barclay, whose bill is backed by Mr. Courtney and two 
Scotch M.P.’s, proposes a number of clauses preventing banks 
from holding or purchasing their own stock, and from putting 
any mention of trusts on the register; and providing that 
they shall issue balance-sheets and have them audited. Mr. 
McLaren, who takes with him Mr. Whitwell and two Scotch 
members, confines himself to the matter of auditing, and 
endeavours to make that safeguard sufficient by strong pe- 
nalties against the auditors. Dr. Cameron, aided by two 
Scotch and two English members, brings in a bill applicable 
to the whole United Kingdom, which provides a permanent 
committee of audit and inspection, separate from the board 
of directors; and the efficiency of this efficient engine of 
superintendence is secured by carefully framed clauses. But 
even during the time that these measures were being’ pre- 
pared for the consideration of Parliament, the inevitable 
reaction in favour of non-interference with banks had ar- 
rived. What the British public would like is that every 
bank should be free to trade and speculate in money, but 
that every shareholder should be safe. The two things are 
incompatible. When a crisis or misfortune occurs the ery 
at first is for restriction of trade and limiting the functions 
of directors or the exercise of their discretion. After a time 
it is recollected that this would hamper and weighi every 
joint-stock company and leave it far behind in the race with 
private bankers. Accordingly, by the time that the Govern- 
ment bill was laid on the table by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the expectations of what could be done by legis- 
lation were much moderated. This measure, entitled ‘ A Bill 
to amend the Law with respect to the Liability of Members 
of Banking and other Joint-stock Companies, and for other 
purposes,’ has clauses with regard to the perplexed subject of 
notes of issue, and also with regard to the power of Scotch 
banks to extend the blessings of their operations to England 
and the metropolis, to which we shall not refer. The leading 
provision, however, is one which has been coldly received, but 
which we cannot help thinking of value. It proposes to 
allow an intermediate class of companies between the limited 
and unlimited with which we are familiar. Under an ar- 
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rangement which is not uncommon in the colonies, the 
shareholders of the bank might have a liability limited to 
their shares, while the directors might be unlimited in their 
responsibility. Or, otherwise, both private members and di- 
rectors may have their responsibility ‘reserved ’ to a certain 
amount, which may be double or treble or five times the value 
of their shares. The chief thing we would remark, however, 
about the Government bill is that, with the exception of the 
obligation to issue detailed balance-sheets—obligations which 
were statutorily laid upon banks before, but which it is now 
proposed should be more stringent—there is no attempt made 
to direct or to limit the course of banking administration. 
In the first chill after the failure in Glasgow it was proposed 
to do so in very important directions. Thus in one of the 
private bills before Parliament it is proposed that no bank 
shall advance so much as one-fifth of its paid-up capital to 
any one customer, whether a firm or an individual. And by 
several Merchants’ Companies and other public bodies it was 
proposed that no advances at all should henceforth be per- 
mitted by a bank to its directors. Both proposals, as we 
shall see, were most directly and legitimately suggested by 
the City of Glasgow bank collapse. Neither of them is at all 
provided for, as we shall also have occasion to point out, by 
the present law, whether common law or statute. And yet it 
appears probable that such proposals, already ignored by the 
Government (and Mr. Cross, himself a trained banker, must 
be supposed to divide the responsibility in this matter with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer), will not be favoured by the 
country or the House. But if so, we are thrown back, in 
regard to this matter of precautions for the future, mainly 
upon the existing law. How far does that law enable us to 
regulate the proceedings of bank directors and to restrain 
their excesses? To what point of irregularity and of wrong- 
doing is it necessary to bring their conduct beforé the law will 
condemn it? What methods of procedure and what prin- 
ciples of reparation are available to those who have been or 
may be the victims of confidence so misplaced? We do not 
at present put the question with regard to civil reparation— 
the claim which a bank or its shareholders may have to 
repayment from its directors of money lost by negligence or 
fraud. Thatis a separate field which has been worked out 
largely in England and Scotland, but which may be too large 
to enter upon. We confine ourselves to cases like the present, 
in which the remedy for the past and the safeguard for the 
future is that unfortunate but necessary one of criminal 
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justice. Cases like the Overend Gurney and Company de- 
cisions in England, and the Western Bank litigations in 
Scotland, are instructive as to pecuniary liability. Are there 
no lessons to be learned from the other personal liability— 
that to the criminal law ? 

We turn for answer to the recent trial in Edinburgh. It 
has a double claim on our attention. One of them is the 
bearing of the criminal law upon that safety and purity of 
banking of which we have been speaking. Unless we are 
mistaken, it will be found that the restrictions which we have 
just been remarking as limiting the range of legislative pro- 
vision, find their counterpart, perhaps their cause, in the 
restrictions of a criminal investigation. But while this must 
be our main object, we must not forget another circumstance. 
This year England is to have a criminal code, founded upon 
a careful investigation of principles by at least one powerful 
thinker—an investigation which has been illustrated from 
some of the most important systems of foreign law. While 
the Scotch trial went on, it occurred to more than one of the 
critical students of the proposed change, that no light had 
been derived, or apparently sought, from the system of that 
country. This remark applies especially to the system of the 
public prosecutor, and to the intermediate position which 
the Scotch practice appears to hold between that of England 
and of the continent. But we throw what we have to say on 
this general subject into a note,* and proceed with our readers 
to the particular matter of the Edinburgh trial. 


* Every time a great Scotch trial is fully reported in English newspapers, the 
question is again raised whether, after all, there is such a contrast between the 
British and continental systems as is often assumed. The distinguished author 
of the code which has occupied so much of the attention of Parliament this 
spring, tells us that ‘a criminal trial may be viewed in one of two lights. It 
may be regarded either as a private litigation, in which the accuser demands the 
punishment of the accused and the judge moderates between them, or it may 
be viewed as a public inquiry into the truth of matters in which the public are 
interested. This may be shortly expressed by saying that a trial may be viewed 
as a litigation or as an inquisition.’+| And then he goes on to point out that 
the English system of criminal procedure is almost exclusively litigious; the 
French almost exclusively inquisitorial. The former is a private contest by one 
individual against another, the public holding the scales ; the latter is a pro- 
ceeding by the public, represented by its functionaries, against those who are 
put upon their trial on suspicion. Upon the general merits of the two systems 
Mr. Justice Stephen says broadly ‘that the inquisitorial or public theory of 
criminal procedure is beyond all question the true one,’ and it is plain also that 
in England, as elsewhere, it had much larger scope in ancient times than it has 
now. But in modern times ‘ the law of England, as it now stands, makes no 
special provision either for the detection or for the apprehension of criminals,’ 


+ A General View of the Criminal Law of England, by James Fitzjames 
Stephen, p. 22. 
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One admirable result of the public prosecutor system is 
promptitude and swiftness. In the recent Scotch case this came 
out remarkably. The bank was in the highest credit in the 
share market on the 1st October. On the 2nd October it closed 
its doors. On the same day the directors sent for two business 
men of high position in Glasgow, a solicitor and an account- 
ant, and asked them to make an investigation, to be reported 
to a meeting of shareholders. That meeting was called for 
Tuesday the 22nd, but early in the previous week the investi- 
gators had so far completed their inquiries as to have 
ascertained fully the serious nature of the case. They first 
met the directors separately and mentioned to them the facts ; 
and on the Friday had a meeting with them all. The results 
were read, and received, Dr. McGrigor states, with apparent 
consternation ; but all agreed that it was well that the report 
should be at once published, so that it might be considered by 
the shareholders before their Tuesday meeting. That Friday 
night, accordingly, the report was communicated to the news- 
papers; next day it was published, and before nightfall every 


while the subsequent procedure is not at the instance nor under the control of 
the Crown. In France, on the other hand, everything, from the first inquiries 
upon suspicion to the close, is in the hand of the ministére public, as the 
‘hierarchy’ of public prosecutors is collectively called. But in England there 
has been a general and legitimate prejudice against this system on account of 
the way in which continental officials administer it. It is inquistorial—not in 
the sense in which the inquisitorial theory is admitted to be the true one, but 
in the more objectionable usage of the word. In France ‘hardly any discretion 
or independent action is allowed to the prisoner from the very first. He cannot 
manage his defence in his own way, but, on the contrary, the ministére public 
manages it for him.’ Well, if this is to be the result of the adoption of the 
system, it may be safely said that we in England will never even consider it. 
Every few years the advantages of having a public prosecutor are pressed upon 
us by circumstances, but nothing is done very much because it is associated in 
the general mind, and even in the reading of lawyers, with recollections of the 
tyrannous pressure of some French judge. But does it necessarily follow that, as 
Mr. Justice Stephen asserts, ‘the parties will be placed in different attitudes, 
and the proceedings will be conducted in a different spirit and by different 
modes, as the one or the other of the two principles is adopted.’ Or does this 
mean that it is impossible to combine the two systems so as to retain the ad- 
vantages of either? It had frequently been observed before this year, that Mr. 
Justice Stephen, in his elaborate contrast in the work from which we have 
quoted, makes no reference at all to the Scotch system, or to its working. But 
that system is one of a public prosecutor, with a gradation of officials under 
him—our puritanic neighbours of course object to calling it a hierarchy. Under 
the control of these representatives of the Crown is placed not only the whole 
system of detection and investigation of crime in Scotland, but also the respon- 
sibility of pressing its trial to a conclusion, and of conducting every criminal 
prosecution. Private criminal prosecution, though a thing in certain circum- 
stances recognized in the Scotch theory, isin practice quite unknown. We have, 
therefore, in the ordinary work of the northern courts, and especially in a great 
case like this of the City of Glasgow Bank, the fullest opportunity of testing the 
practical question which has too generally been put in an unpractical form, as 
between England and the continent. We are convinced that the answer is a 
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one of the directors was in prison! Within twelve hours they 
were apprehended, whether residing in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
upon a warrant requested by the Lord Advocate, whose agents 
had been making private inquiries, which only needed the 
formal confirmation now given. The effect upon public feel- 
ing was most salutary, and this came out especially in the 
great meeting of the unfortunate shareholders on the following 
Tuesday. Ordinarily, a meeting held after such a revelation 
of ruin would have represented a scene of mad disorder and 
revengeful recrimination. Nor could this have been expected 
to be lessened by the fact that not a single director was now 
left to face the inquiries of his constituents. But the prompt 
and sweeping interposition of law diffused through the meet- 
ing, as through the country at large, a deep and real 
satisfaction, and the resolutions for voluntary winding up were 
proposed and carried with courage and even dignity. 

En revanche, the next step in this case was by no means so 
much to the credit of the Scotch law.. It had reference to the 
question of bail. The directors were originally committed 
upon a double charge of falsifying the bank accounts and of 


very satisfactory and hopefulone. In many points the system of public prose- 
cutor in Scotland is acknowledged to work well; and in some respects, as we 
shall see in reference to the Glasgow fraud, it has conspicuous advantages. But 
is this qualified by the intolerable drawbacks in practice which have been ob- 
served in France? We have compared the proceedings in the recent case before 
Lord Moncreiff with those of many other criminal cases under the Scotch 
system ; and after much investigation and comparison, we do not find that, so 
far as the actual conduct of the trial is concerned, these drawbacks exist at all. 
The discretion and independent action there allowed to the prisoner is nearly 
the same asin England. The Crown no more thinks of managing, or even 
interfering with, the defence of the prisoner than it does in England. As to 
the preparation for the trial, we are not quite so sure. There are some pro- 
visions there in the law of Scotland on which the blaze of the lantern of our 
English publicity might perhaps be turned with advantage. But the main point 
of objection to the French system has been the concurrence of the judges in the 
system of pressure adopted by the prosecution to force the truth out of the 
accused. Now on this point it is certain that the Scotch criminal judges act 
quite as fairly, and quite as impartially, between accuser and accused as our 
own, It is not merely that there counsel are by law assigned to all accused 
who are unable to spend money on their own defence. The court, also, never 
forgets the obligation to act rather as counsel for the accused than on the 
opposite side; and the maxim that a man is to be treated as innocent till he is 
found guilty has nowhere more force allowed to it. The cautious character of 
Scotch juries, and their intermediate verdict of ‘Not Proven’ (which results in 
their dismissing many men from the bar of whose guilt they have no moral 
doubt, because it has not been demonstrated by evidence), have much todo with 
it. But the traditions of liberty and of free institutions have still more. Any 
judge across the Tweed, who should show the least symptom of leaning to the 
Crown against the prisoner, would not only insure the instant acquittal of the 
latter, but would raise an unquenchable flame in his native country and among 
its parliamentary representatives. And so long as the same causes produce 
similar effects, England may, at any moment, adopt the system of public prose- 
cutors without even endangering its judicial impartiality. 
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embezzling money by way of overdrafts in their own favour. 
But it seems suddenly to have occurred to the authorities (and 
it is an unfortunate fact in the northern jurisprudence) that 
no such charges prevent the right of the accused to be liber- 
ated till the day of trial. A man may embezzle half a million 
in Scotland, and may falsify his accounts in order to conceal 
it, and when committed for trial he may demand to be set at 
liberty until he chooses to surrender on the day the court 
meets! Had the whole of the directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank escaped on this plea, the scandal would have been in- 
finite. The temptation to the Crown authorities was great, but: 
the result was unfortunate. They took the course of getting 
a second warrant of commitment from the sheriff (the title in 
Scotland of the county court judge), and this time upon a 
charge of theft, which in Scotland has sometimes been treated as 
anon-bailable offence. The theft alleged against the directors. 
and manager was founded on the undoubted fact, that during 
the last months of the bank the officials took the bills which 
were entrusted to it ‘for collection,’ and handed them over by 
endorsement to their London correspondents, receiving money 
in exchange, for which they failed to account. That this was. 
embezzlement there seemed no doubt; but there was great 
doubt whether it was technically theft. The directors claimed 
their liberation at the hands of the seven judges of the High 
Court of Justiciary, which rules criminal matters in Scotland, 
but that court, while declining to say that the equivocal trans- 
action in question was sufficient to constitute theft, held that 
they could not at that stage say that it was ‘clearly insuffi- 
cient’ to do so, and accordingly the liberation was refused. 

But at this point a still more interesting question arose. It 
had hitherto been assumed that theft, at least of a serious kind 
—furtum grave—was not bailable in Scotland, and the device of 
the public prosecutor was founded on this. But Lord Young, 

the last Liberal Lord-Advocate of Scotland, and now one of 
the ablest judges on the bench of that country, dragged to light 

the startling fact that the only rule there as to bail is that all 

crimes not capital are bailable! Is theft a capital crime across 

the Tweed? The learned judge’s statement on this point, 

overruled but not answered by the rest of his brethren, appears 

to us so conclusive that we may put it on record. 

‘ The law of bail in Scotland stands on an enactment of the 
Act 1701, c. 6, in these words: ‘‘ That all crimes not inferring 
capital punishment shall be bailable.” The question for us, 
then, is whether the crime for which the petitioners are in 
prison infers capital punishment or not. I am of opinion, 
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first, that at no period of our history did such facts as are here 
alleged import a capital crime, and, second, that they assuredly 
do not now . . . The law on this head is customary, but the 
custom has greatly changed, and it is not, and has not for a 
long time been true, that by the custom of Scotland theft infers 
capital punishment, or that any theft, however grave, brings 
the panel into “‘ hazard of his life.” In Baron Hume’s time the 
older custom was on the wane, but had not died out. It is 
now dead, not to be revived, unless indeed we should relapse 
into barbarism. ‘Theft is not, and indeed never was, capital 
by statute, and although the common law, which Hume refers 
to by the expressions of ‘‘ custom and practice ”’ the ‘‘ ordinary 
course of justice, &c.,” once permitted, or, it may be, enjoined, 
the graver sorts of it to be punished by death, these (viz., 
custom, practice, and the ordinary course of justice), and with 
them the common law which rests on them, and is, indeed, 
another expression for them, are and have for a long while 
been changed. I am therefore of opinion that theft is a crime 
not inferring capital punishment.” ’ 

Had this apparently unanswerable, and certainly unan- 
swered, argument been adopted by the rest of the bench, the 
manager and the seven directors of the City of Glasgow Bank 
would have walked away from the bar on the 15th November 
as freemen. How many of them would have failed to appear 
there again on the 20th January may be matter of specula- 
tion, but the result at the actual trial seems to show that the 
catastrophe thus threatened was only averted by straining 
the letter of the Scotch law, no doubt in accordance with 
previous practice, but in a very unfortunate way. At the 
January trial the eight prisoners were accused in an elaborate 
indictment of (1) fraudulent reports ; (2) embezzlement ; and 
(3) theft of the contents of the bills already mentioned. But 
the Lord Advocate, as public prosecutor, never entered upon 
this third branch of his case, led no evidence on it whatever, 
and at the close of the trial intimated that on it he should 
ask no verdict from the jury, no ruling from the judge. 
That is to say, the one part of the charge under which the 
accused had all along been kept in prison was the one part 
which there was no attempt to support. Naturally enough 
the inference was widely drawn that this part of the charge 
had never been very seriously intended. But the real in- 
ference from the whole transaction for the law of Scotland is 
that it should without a day’s delay amend the statute law of 
bail, so as to deny the privilege to grave cases of fraud and 
embezzlement. And the inference for law reformers generally 
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is that, when antiquated rules are suffered to remain until 
their operation shocks the public conscience, the administra- 
tors of law are forced to strain and bend and break them, 
even if their own self-respect suffers a little in the process. 

Returning to banking considerations, we remark that by far 
the most remarkable parallel to the recent great trial was 
that of the Royal British Bank directors twenty years before ; 
and the previous history of that bank had some points of 
resemblance and some of contrast. It was an English bank, 
no doubt, but it was supposed to be set up on the principles 
which had made Scotch banking successful. It was a joint- 
stock bank, with a capital as originally proposed of £100,000, 
in shares of £100 each, one half of which was called up; but 
the obtaining of a Royal charter made one point of difference 
between it and the unlimited City of Glasgow Bank. The 
latter, however, was a far greater and more prosperous 
concern. The Royal British received the charter on November 
17, 1849. It became bankrupt seven years thereafter, on 
September 3, 1856. The City of Glasgow Bank, on the other 
hand, was established in the year 1838, and after passing 
with difficulty through the crisis of 1857, which destroyed its 
neighbour the Western, finally closed its doors on October 2, 
1878. During this forty years’ course it expanded wonderfully. 
Latterly it had no fewer than 183 agencies scattered over 
Scotland, and some of them in the remotest villages and 
towns, while no fewer than four were established in the Isle of 
Man alone. This must be kept in view in order to understand 
the shock and wrench which the failure caused to Scotland. 
It was not merely that the institution employed some 700 
officials in all these branches. Each branch was a centre of 
confidence and attachment to the local public, a confidence 
which in a sense was not misplaced. For, as the Lord 
Advocate put it at the trial— 


There was one portion of the bank’s affairs which was exceedingly well 
managed. For years past the average earnings, the actual earnings, of 
the branches of the bank were £70,000 per annum. That was made after 
writing off about £10,000 a year for bad debts. It was enough to pay a 
dividend of 7 per cent. upon the bank’s paid-up capital of a million. 
If the bank had traded through their branches alone they would have 
saved their capital and had 7 per cent. for their shareholders. 


The seven years’ existence of the Royal British Bank of 
course showed no such prosperity in detail. They no doubt 
had half-a-dozen branches in London, which were not un- 
successful in receiving deposits— for here too it was the 
misconduct not of the branches but of the head office, of the 
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manager and directors, that ruined the whole. But the 
misconduct commenced and the ruin was prepared almost 
from the first day of opening ; while the resulting losses, 
unfortunate as they were, were in comparison small—the 
total deficit being £220,562. The deposits in the City of 
Glasgow Bank—always considered one of the last of the banks 
of Scotland—were sucked into it, often in small sums, from every 
part of the country, till they amounted at its stoppage to eight 
millions! It is this that explains how the board were able to 
goon year after year with expanding operations which were 
at last of the nature of unbounded gambling. But it explains 
also the vast debt which had to be repaid by the unfortunate 
shareholders, whom the same system of branches had at- 
tracted to invest their frugal savings in an institution which 
thus came down to their very doors, and who now found in 
the first place that their invested shares were worthless, while 
at the same moment they became responsible, as holders of 
those worthless shares, in an unlimited trading concern, for a 
debt of upwards of five millions. 

The course by which the City of Glasgow Bank was ruined 
was in many respects singularly like that which had been 
followed by the same result in the cases of the Royal British 
and the Western. In the former there was the haste to be 
rich of a new and poor institution, leading to questionable 
speculations in mining operations. The sum of £108,000 was 
in a few years advanced upon the security of mines in Wales, 
which the bank itself put up for auction at £60,000, and 
which finally fetched just one-tenth of even the latter sum. 
But these reckless proceedings were complicated from the very 
beginning by a system of advances made almost without 
security to the directors and their friends. And the losses 
upon both heads were deliberately covered over, as we shall 
see, in the accounts. In the Western Bank the parallel with 
the causes of the recent catastrophe was still more striking. 
That bank, before it closed, had advanced to four firms alone 
no less than £1,400,000 ; and the representatives of the bank, 
in bringing an action against the directors, stated the circum- 
stances under which this sum was advanced as follows. The 
four firms were for years in bad circumstances and doubtful 
credit. ‘To keep themselves afloat, they commenced and car- 
ried on a system of manufacture of accommodation bills, 
drawn for the most part on acceptors who were worthless, and 
in the case of two of the firms, on obscure persons induced to 
grant their signatures by a small pecuniary consideration. 
Some directors, it was alleged, were in a position to know the 
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condition of the parties and the nature of the transactions ; 
but they lent their aid to these firms by discounting this 
worthless paper to an enormous extent, the original bills being 
replaced, as they fell due, by others of the same description. 
All of these accusations were not proved, for the Western 
Bank action, which was not a criminal case but a civil action 
for damages, never went to trial. But the fact remained un- 
doubted that it was ruined by unwarranted and unsecured 
advances, made to a very few houses to the extent of near a 
million and a half. Twenty years after the same thing oc- 
curred in the same city on a larger scale. When the City of 
Glasgow Bank closed its doors three firms were found to be 
indebted to it in the following sums— 


Morton and Co... £2,178,000 
Smith, Fleming, and Co. ... ... 1,968,000 
James Nicol Fleming ... ... ... «.. 1,238,000 

£5,379,000 


These enormous advances—enormous even if made to people 
in the highest credit—had weighed down the bank for some 
time. At the close they came to near five millions and a half. 
But three years before the close, when the new manager joined 
the board, they amounted already to more than four millions. 
These were the three years whose transactions, as falsely 
summed up in the yearly reports, were attacked in the crimi- 
nal charge at Edinburgh. But the investigations in support 
of that charge went farther back. They extended to the year 
1870. Back to that date the causes of ruin of the bank may 
be said to have been unsparingly laid open. Whether it was 
even then in a sound state, whether the rottenness could not 
have been traced much farther back than 1870, has always 
been doubted. But we must take the limited light which the 
judicial lantern shed on the whole transactions, and among 
other things on these accounts. Of the largest of them, the 
two millions drawn by Morton and Co., scarcely any explana- 
tion was given. It grew ‘like a snowball,’ the Lord Advocate 
‘said ; which ought to mean gradually, but the amount, which 
was already more than a million in 1878, increased by 
£500,000 in 1876 alone, and in 1878 by £300,000 more. But 
Mr. Morton, while accumulating and disposing of these 
masses of money on his own account, was apparently the adviser 
of the bank in much of its most questionable finance, and 
was closely connected with one at least of the other most 
overgrown accounts. That of Smith, Fleming, and Co., had, 
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as the presiding judge said, ‘a certain flavour of romance’ 
in its connection with the bank. It was a great business, 
making at one time nearly £100,000 a year; but before 1850 
it sustained reverses, chiefly owing to the failure of Liver- 
pool correspondents, which necessitated a stoppage unless 
£500,000 could be procured. Mr. John Fleming gave evidence 
of ‘ singular clearness and lucidity,’ to the effect that he had 
made up his mind to stop when matters had come to this 
point in 1870; and that it was at the instance of the bank, 
and some at least of its directors, that he agreed to accept the 
needed loan. It was to be advanced by creating a new firm 
in Liverpool, and discounting the bills drawn by John Fleming 
and accepted by the new firm to the extent of the half million. 
What the reason was for this, the earliest wrong step disclosed 
in the bank’s transactions, does not appear. Alexander 
Stronach, then the manager of the bank, rested it in his cor- 
respondence upon friendship with the Flemings ; and for some 
years, indeed, this transaction and the subsequent advances 
were concealed from most of the directors. In 1875, when 
this debt had increased to £1,600,000, an attempt was made 
to arrange it by the bank taking shares in an Otago Land 
Company, but this led simply to more advances without any 
repayment. One element in explanation of the original ad- 
vance to this firm in 1870 may be that at that date a brother, 
not a partner of it, Mr. James Nicol Fleming, was one of the 
directors, and had by that time lost the £200,000 of capital 
on which he had begun to trade seven years before. In 1870 
he too commenced to be a debtor to the bank, and the ad- 
vances to him went up year by year, by steady annual accre- 
tions, from £7,000 in 1871 to £1,238,000 in 1878. In this 
account, as in some others, the bank professed to have got 
security to some extent: but the security turned out to be 
chiefly stock of the very firm in which the customer was trading 
to which the advances were made. No doubt these firms had 
at one time considerable ‘ earning power ;’ but the earnings 
seldom found their way into the bank, and the advances con- 
tinued and increased. In the case of James Nicol Fleming 
the hopeless process culminated in the Bank taking shares 
not this time in an Otago Banking Company, but in actual 
large purchases of land in Australia; in hope that the in- 
crease of value in these properties might enable them to meet 
the other deficit. The result of course was what might have 
been expected with such a departure from the rules of bank- 
ing. The purchases still farther drained the treasure of the 
bank, while the crash came before the properties so speculated 
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in were capable of realization. Nor were these reckless and 
rash advances the worst thing about the transactions of the 
board, though some of them came ultimately to be carried on 
by sheaves of bills, professedly drawn from Australia upon 
this country, but really manufactured, or at least dated and 
issued, in Glasgow by one of the directors. The worst thing 
was the fact that so many of those who gave the money were 
closely connected with those who received it, and that, as the 
judge put it, ‘all these firms were intimately connected.’ The 
same thing was the case, even more obviously, in the Royal 
British Bank, where directors individually received large sums 
from themselves and their friends. In that case, however, no 
attempt was made to make a distinct charge, or even a specific 
aggravation, of this fact. In the City of Glasgow trial this 
was attempted, and unsuccessfully; and we shall close our 
review of it by pointing out this peculiarity and its results. 
The Royal British Bank accusation was from first to last a 
charge of conspiracy. But it was a conspiracy to cheat and 
defraud various parties, whose moneys were distributed through 
ten counts of the information, by publishing fraudulent mis- 
representations of the state of the bank. The leading charge 
in the City of Glasgow Bank indictment, was the same charge 
of fraudulent misrepresentation. Only, in accordance with the 
Scotch law, which regards crime as an individual thing, it 
charged the fraud not by way of conspiracy, but individually 
against each director. And this part of the Crown charge, 
and this alone, was ultimately successful. Originally, it had 
been followed by an allegation, that whereas it was ‘ your duty 
as director not to allow overdrafts on accounts to be made with- 
out security, or upon wholly inadequate security,’ yet some of 
the accused did, ‘taking advantage of the official position as 
director foresaid,’ overdraw their accounts to the extent of 
£34,000, £51,000, and £342,000 respectively. And this again 
was followed by the charge of theft of bills, to which we have 
adverted in speaking of the question of bail. That last charge, 
as we have seen, was withdrawn without much apparent inten- 
tion of prosecuting it. But the charge of ‘ embezzlement’ by 
means of overdrafts gave rise to more serious discussion. 
Counsel for the prisoners pressed the Crown very hard in that 
discussion ‘ on the relevancy,’ i.c., on the abstract propriety of 
the charge as laid, which in every Scotch trial precedes the 
investigation into facts. (The Bench must formally find that 
the facts alleged, if proved, infer the crime charged, before the 
prosecutor can begin to prove them.) In the present case it 
was pointed out that giving money by way of overdraft, with- 
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out any security except a customer’s own word to repay it, is 
a common and legitimate and lucrative part of a Scotch 
banker’s business. The courts of Scotland have expressly 
found that it is so. But if so, there seems to be no absolute 
rule of law against a bank, with the well-founded expectation 
of making money by it, allowing an overdraft to a wealthy 
director of undoubted credit. Itis only in peculiar cases that 
such a thing would be at all desired, and it is probably even in 
such cases undesirable. But that is very far from its being a 
crime. ‘The matter was very carefully discussed on the first 
day of trial, and the court took the opportunity of laying down 
the general rule by which in criminal cases it must be guided. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Moncreiff, said— 


It is not every violation or excess of the rights of directors which will 
ground acriminal prosecution. It may quite well be that directors violate 
the conditions on which they hold their office, by doing acts which are not 
sanctioned by the terms of their appointment. Such cases occur every 
day in the civil courts, and if directors in that position act beyond their 
powers, or in violation of their powers, they will be responsible in the 
civil consequences, and their acts will not have the validity of legal acts of 
the directors. But before this can be raised into a criminal offence, and 
be the subject of a criminal indictment, there must be superadded to the 
illegality of the act—to the invalidity of the act—some element of bad 
faith, some corrupt motive, some guilty knowledge, some fraudulent 
intent, which shall raise that which, although illegal, was not a crime into 
the category of a crime. 


The general principle thus laid down was, with some 
difficulty, applied by the court so as to admit proof of the 
charge of the directors embezzling money by way of over- 
drafts. The presiding judge complained indeed that there 
was no precise statement of the duty which the directors in 
question were alleged to have thus violated. But he thought 
the words which said that these advances were obtained by 
‘taking advantage of their position as directors’ were such as 
to override all the rest, and to include the needed element of 
bad faith. The ‘relevancy’ of the charge was accordingly 
sustained by the court, though it intimated that the prosecu- 
tion would probably find that he hada heavy burden of proof. 
The augury was fulfilled. The Lord Advocate, not having 
brought a charge of conspiracy, could not attack the directors 
who had received the money as acting in illegal concert with 
others who had given it. He expressly disclaimed this. What 
he proposed to prove was, he said, that they had gone and 
taken the money—got it, that is, from the officials of the 
bank by simply using the weight with them of their position 
as directors. It was exactly, the prosecutor said, as if a man 
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who was trustee on the estate of a friend deceased had gone 
to his friend’s butler and used his position to carry away a 
teapot from the house of the departed. But when the time 
came for proving this the prosecution shrunk from the task. 
The fact was that all the overdrafts were given by the bank 
officials upon the understood, if not express, authority of the 
board, or at least with its connivance. And when the Scotch 
lawyers try another accusation of the kind, they must, we 
suspect, consent to borrow our maligned English method * 
of a charge of conspiracy. 

The result was that the charge in the City of Glasgow 
Bank trial was stripped down to exactly the same as that in 
the Royal British Bank case. In each case six directors and 
one manager were found guilty of deceiving the public by 
balance-sheets which they knew to be false. Only in the 
earlier case the aggravation of personal interest was brought 
out much more clearly. In neither case was it necessary to 
bring this out in order to prove the guilty deception. But in 
the English case the fact that the charge was in the form of 
a conspiracy to deceive may have facilitated it. It was cer- 
tainly hindered in the Scotch case by the attempt to make 
more of it than a mere aggravation—to rear it up into a 
separate charge of embezzlement against some of the accused 
— and by the subsequent resiling of the prosecution from the 
attempt. Hence Lord Campbell, in pronouncing the heavier 
sentence on those who had actually concocted the false re- 
presentations, charged them having ‘ fabricated documents for 
the purpose of deceiving the public for your own direct or 
indirect benefit.’ Lord Moncreiff drew the same distinction 
in his judgment between those who had fabricated and those 
merely issued the balance-sheets. But referring to the col- 
lapse of the two other charges in the indictment, he intimates 
that ‘ as the case now stands, the act which was done by both 
of you did not necessarily involve, and probably was not 
actuated by, any design or desire of personal advantage, but 
was a criminal act committed, as you thought, for the benefit 
of the bank.’ It would have been difficult to say so much as 
to all the others involved, but the special case against them 
had been abandoned, and they were guilty of issuing only, not 
of fabricating. Consequently the sentence in the English 
case was weighted with the imputation of ‘ corrupt personal 
motive,’ while in the Scotch one it was unduly relieved of it. 
Yet even so, a comparison of the sentences pronounced upon 


* Stephen’s General View, p. 62. 
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the seven directors in either case may commemorate the more 
ruinous results of the later fraud. 


Britiso Bank. City or GLascow Banx. 
1.* Sentence of twelve months. 1. Sentence of eighteen months. 
2. twelve 2 eighteen 
8. twelve 3. Pe eight 
4. nine 4. eight 
5. six 5. eight 
6. three 6 eight 
7 Pe 1s. fine 7 re eight re 


The moral of the trial seems to be that the law, both in 
Scotland and England, is swift to avenge deliberate mis- 
representation on the part of directors, both by pecuniary 
reparation to the whole extent of loss, and by penal sentences. 
But both law and legislation are slow to interfere with the 
conduct of great banking and joint-stock companies, unless in 
the way of enforcing systematic balance-sheets and regular 
audits. These it was always in the power of the shareholders 
to insist upon, but in future they are more likely to be en- 
forced. And when enforced, they are henceforth more likely 
to be true. 


Art. VII.—England and the Greek Question. 


Ir is unfortunately true, as Lord Beaconsfield explained in 
the House of Lords, that the arrangement which the Berlin 
Congress proposed for the settlement of the Greek claims 
stands on quite a different footing from the other stipulations 
of the treaty, and neither binds the Turks to observe it nor 
the other powers to compel them to do so. The Congress 
simply ‘invited the Sublime Porte to come to an under- 
standing with Greece,’ and indicated its ‘ opinion’ as to what 
an equitable rectification of frontier might be; and the mem- 
bers of the Congress took special pains to explain that their 
recommendation was a simple opinion of counsel which the 
Porte might take or reject as it saw meet, and not a judicial 
decree which should be enforced by coercion. M. Waddington, 
who proposed the clause, said that all that was meant was, 


* We do not record in our pages the names of the accused. In the earlier 
trial certainly, and probably in the later, some of those sentenced were only 
tainted with such moral blame as the punishment may well expiate. 
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by means of ‘the authority of the High European Assembly’ 
to impart ‘to the two Governments, Ottoman and Greek, 
the moral strength for the former to consent to effective 
concessions and the latter to abstain from exaggerated pre- 
tensions.’ Lord Beaconsfield said that, while he thought the 
proposed rectification ‘ would be an act of high policy favour. 
able to the welfare of the two countries,’ he ‘would not 
recommend for the attainment of that end measures of 
coercion.’ And Prince Bismarck from the chair told the 
Turkish representatives that the paragraph in question ex- 
pressed a desire of the Congress and not a resolution in which 
the Porte was asked to concur, and that the powers confined 
themselves to declaring that they were animated with the 
desire of seeing the negotiations succeed.’ The Congress 
accordingly undertook no responsibility in the matter, but left 
its settlement, with a cruel irony, to the ‘moral strength’ of 
the Ottoman Government. 

But as the moral strength of the Ottomans has proved 
inadequate, there are many reasons why the powers should 
interfere again to reinforce it, and special obligations lie on 
England. For whether the Greeks mistook the intentions 


and misunderstood the promise of the English Government orf 


not, it will not be disputed that it was that promise which 
restrained the Greeks from asserting their claims by the 
sword like the Slavonic races, and which therefore prevented 
them from coming before Europe at the close of the war in 
the same advantageous position as these races. Had they 
risen, they would have been treated at Berlin like the other 
populations which rose, and they have thus suffered a serious, 
though it may be an unintentional, injustice at the hands of 
England, because, in complying with her intervention, they 
have lost the best chance they ever had of obtaining their 
rights from Turkey. Even apart from any kind of promise, 
such an intervention would of itself give Greece a strong 
claim upon the zealous oftices of the Government which made 
it; for if we take it upon us to dissuade a friend from standing 
up for himself, we are in fairness bound to take it upon uw 
also to see that he is no loser, so far as we can help it, by 
following our advice. 

But the instrument of dissuasion, in the case before us, was 
an explicit promise of Lord Derby, in which, while he dis- 
tinctly refuses ‘to give any assurances in relation to events 
which might occur in the case of the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe,’ and says, ‘it would be both im 
proper and premature to contemplate such a contingency ¢ 
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the partition of the country now under Turkish rule,’ he states 
that Her Majesty’s Government were ready to assure the 
Greeks that they would, when the time came for settling the 
questions arising out of the war, ‘use their best influence to 
secure for the Greek population in the Turkish provinces any 
administrative reforms or advantages which may be conferred 
upon the Christian population of any other race.’ Now of 
course this promise expressly warns the Greeks not to expect 
English influence for procuring territorial extension, and they 
cannot be supposed to have really entertained any such ex- 
pectation at the time from a Government which openly pro- 
fessed to aim at maintaining the territorial integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. But that is not exactly the point. Lord 
Derby does not positively promise to try to obtain for them 
administrative reforms unconditionally, any more than terri- 
torial aggrandisement. The only thing he positively pledges 
himself to do, is to endeavour to secure for them such reforms 
or advantages if they were given to the other Christian 
subjects of the Porte; in other words, to place them on an 
equality with the races which actually took part in the in- 
surrection ; so that they would receive as the reward of their 
abstinence what the others would obtain as the reward of 
their labour. Now it so happens that such a promise was 
actually of more moment to the Greeks than either a direct 
promise of territory or a direct promise of internal reforms, 
for to the Greek mind an increase of Slavonic ascendancy in 
the peninsula is a more formidable danger than a continuance 
of ‘Turkish misrule; for the Turks only take away their 
comfort in the present, but the Slavs threaten to rob them of 
that which alone makes the present tolerable to them at all— 
their hope of the future. 

r It has not as yet been sufficiently realized in this country 
that a change of an important character has taken place in 
Eastern politics, since the power of the Turk has been per- 
ceptibly decaying and the power of the Slav and the Greek 
sensibly advancing. While these two latter races were still 
entirely subject to the Turks, their common adversity drew 
them naturally together, for they needed one another’s help 
to shake off their common oppression. But now these re- 
lations are changed, and each race has developed interests and 


is{ aims which are to a certain extent incompatible with those of 


the other, and have therefore turned what were formerly 
4 allies into jealous rivals and antagonists. The battle of both 
used to be with the Turk ; this battle will now be more and 
more with one another, and the rival aims of these two races 
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will constitute one of the most powerful constituents in the 
Eastern question of the future. 

What is known as the Greek Question is really a combina. 
tion of two questions, which, however, in the Greek mind are 
fundamentally one. There is the question of the claims of 
the present Hellenic kingdom—the ‘poor truncated Greece’ oj 
Greek regrets—and in considering this question we have 
simply to look at the universally acknowledged imperfection 
of the original delimitation of the kingdom, and at the con- 
tinued demands and complaints of kindred populations across 
her borders. And then there is the larger question, which is 
the dominant one in the thoughts of the Greeks them. 
selves—the claims of Hellenism in general, the Panhellenion, 
their ‘ great idea,’ their kingdom of promise and aspiration, 
which shall bring deliverance and unity to the whole children 
of Hellas that are scattered abroad, and shall establish in 
the room of the Turkish usurpation a free Greek Christian 
empire, with its throne on the Bosphorus and its centre of 
worship in the church of St. Sophia. Now, if we thus look at 
the matter as the Greeks do, not from their own Parthenon, 
but from the cupola of St. Sophia, and if we remember that 
this ‘ great idea’ of theirs exerts over the minds of their whole 
race, whether Greeks of Greece or Greeks of Turkey, all the 
power of a great religious and national hope, then it is easy 
to understand how the Greeks should conceive an extreme 
dread of the Slavonic aggrandisement which threatens to 
contest with them the ultimate possession of Constantinople, 
on which their hearts are so deeply set. M. Gennadius, the 
Greek envoy at London, said to Lord Derby on 24th December, 


1876, that ‘the Greeks as a body would be better disposedf. 


towards the continuance of Turkish rule than to any pre 
ponderance or domination of the Slav races.’ It was this 
feeling that led the Greek Holy Synod and the Greek commu: 
nity of Philippopolis repeatedly to express their leaning for 
Turkey rather than Russia in the struggle, for as the people 


of Philippopolis said, they had nothing to fear from the 
Turks, and everything to fear from the Slavs. So strong is 
this feeling that Mr. Layard wrote (June 11, 1877) that as 
far as he could learn, if the Greeks were to invade Thes 
saly at all, what would lead them to do so would not be 
so much their animosity to the Turk as ‘their dread that 
the Slavic wave set in motion by Russia will overwhelm the 


Greek people in this country (Turkey) and put an end to the : 
cherished hopes of the Hellenic race of being hereafter tle nol d 


possessors of Macedonia, Thrace, and Constantinople.’ 
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Now it was this position of things that made the promise of 
Lord Derby seem so satisfactory to Greece. It appeared to 
recognize the principle of maintaining a certain balance of 
power and privileges between the two rival races, and though 
it would be unfair to press the extension of the principle, and 
to say that because Lord Derby promised to act on it in the 
event of the distribution of minor privileges he was bound to 
act on it also in the distribution of territory, yet it would not 
be unnatural if the Greeks drew the inference that such would 
be the course he would take, since they knew that the English 
Government professed to be guided in their policy by one 
supreme interest, which was identical with that of Greece, viz., 
the resistance to Russian preponderance in the Balkan penin- 
sula and the Levant. It is purely as an instrument of 
opposing Russian preponderance that we have hitherto be- 
friended the Ottoman Government; and if we look at the Greek 
claims from the standpoint of English traditional policy alone, 
and apart from other and broader considerations, then the 
question simply assumes the shape of a calculation whether 
the Turks or the Greeks are likely to perform this service best. 
But now it is growing clearer to everybody that among the many 
he disadvantages of our monstrous mésalliance with the Ottomans, 
_uot the least important is that it is quite ineffectual ; their 
weakness and misgovernment make them, in fact, the chief 
4) pncouragers of Russian aggression instead of being its great 

repellants. If Russian advances must be resisted, it can only 
she be done by a stable and progressive power, which makes itself 
strong in the confidence of its subjects ; and as it happens, the 
enly power in the East, except Turkey, which has an interest 
in opposing Russia is also the power which, as we shall presently 
show, is evincing the qualities that will enable her to do so. 

Itseems therefore high time that we should now try and make 
‘Piiends with the Greek mammon we have hitherto too much 
sighted and despised, so that when the Turks fail us we may 
find a people prepared to take their place. We have been 
supporting Turkey till there is good reason to fear that in 
supporting her we are throwing away the very interests and 
ends we support her for; and it is surely, to say the least, an 
[tremely questionable method of opposing Russia, to act as 
English diplomacy did at Berlin and strengthen the Slavs who 
we Russia’s instruments, while it left the Greeks weak, who 
fre Russia’s natural antagonists. Such a course is simply 
te alculated to throw away the future in a vain struggle to keep 
hold of the past. 

Now, it may be urged against this view of Greek relations 
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with Russia, that Greece has frequently evinced Russian sym- 
pathies and shown a disposition to look for her salvation 
to Russian assistance. She has done so, but it was either in 
her extremities, when she was ready to resort to any quarter 
that seemed likely to offer her any help, or it was under the insti- 
gation of a Russian queen, whohad complete control over Otho, 
and exercised a powerful influence on the conduct of affairs. 
In spite of such occasional partialities, the Greeks have all 
along exhibited a deep suspicion and distrust of Russia. They 
have never even hinted the idea of obtaining a Russian prince 
to reign over them, while, whenever the throne was vacant, 
they have always sought an English one. Before Otho was 
chosen, the crown was offered first to the Duke of Sussex, and 
then to Leopold, afterwards King of the Belgians, who was 
selected for the express reason that he was connected with the 
reigning family of England. When Otho abdicated, the 


Greeks turned once more to England, and Prince Alfred was | 


elected by the almost unanimous and enthusiastic voice of the 
nation. It may be that a hope of acquiring the Ionian Islands 
entered partly into this choice, but the true reason for it lay 
deeper. Of the three protecting powers, England is the only 
one whom Greece feels she can thoroughly trust, for whatever 
may be the case with the others, she knows that England at 
any rate has no political designs of which she need entertain 
the slightest fear, and therefore, if she can but secure the 
friendship of England, she can place in it the most absolute 
reliance. She distrusts France, because she recognizes an 
element of danger in Catholicism, of which that country some- 
times constitutes itself the champion, and of which the Eastern 
Christians cherish a deep hereditary fear and hatred. They 
have not forgotten the old strife between Eastern and Western 
Christianity, which helped greatly to lay them under Turkish 
rule, and they have not forgotten the various attempts 
which were made under Venetian domination to employ 
political power to enforce religious uniformity. She distrusts 
Aussia because she has a profound dread of the advance 
of Slavism, and because she knows that to fall under Russian 
influence is to incur the danger of being used and sacri- 
ficed to Slavonic interests. There is no similar peril in the 
friendship of England. The embraces of England are safe 
because they are disinterested. Moreover, Greece cannot 
forget that Russia has always shown a dislike to the spread of 
free institutions, and that a leading aim of her policy at the 
time of the revolution was to prevent the concession of 
uncontrolled freedom to the Greek people. The community of 
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religion, which was the only tie between the two countries, 
was the very circumstance that gave Russia cause for concern, 
for if free institutions were established in Greece, then the 
ecclesiastical intercommunication between the two peoples 
might be turned into a means of propagating the principles 
of freedom among her own subjects. This was expressed 
repeatedly, without any disguise, in the diplomatic negotiations 
which took place at the time. It was for the express purpose 
of striking at the heart of the demagogues of all countries, 
that Russia urged the Holy Alliance to interfere in the Greek 
revolution, and Count Nesselrode wrote to the Englis!: minister 
that the Emperor of Russia ‘ considered himself imperatively 
bound not to give to Greece a government too feeble to destroy 
the secret societies which had been there formed, and the seeds 
of revolution which are there to be found at every step,’ for 
to do so would be ‘ to sanction the triumph of the most fatal 
and the most contagious doctrines.’ Russia at first opposed 
the revolution tooth and nail, expelling Hypsilantes from 
her army, and 150 Greeks in circumstances of cruelty from 
her dominions; and then when it would not be suppressed, she 
tried all she could to bring it to nothing by schemes of adjust- 
ment, which, under a show of giving privileges, really sent 
the Greeks back under Turkish domination, and were invari- 
ably repudiated by the Hellenic provisional government. It 
was immediately on the back of one of these schemes that the 
Greek Government made its first direct appeal for the inter- 
vention of England, in order, as they expressly alleged, to 
frustrate the designs of Russia, which were neither more nor 
less than plans for handing them over bound neck and heel to 
the Ottomans. ‘So,’ wrote Canning, when he received their 
letter, ‘I came back to Ickworth better pleased with the Greeks 
than from anything they have done since Epaminondas and 
Aristogeiton.’ And in the course of a month he dispatched 
an answer to the Greeks, stating that if they were formally 
asked, the English Government would be prepared to under- 
take the duty of mediation; and the leading men of Greece 
therefore subscribed a declaration, which was ratified by their 
National Assembly in July, 1825, placing ‘the sacred deposit 
of their liberty, independence, and political existence under the 
absolute protection of Great Britain.’ It was the acceptance 
of this honourable trust by England under Canning that was 
the turning-point in the fortunes of Greece, and led first. to 
the protocol of 1826, and then to the Treaty of London in 1827, 
by which Greece may be said to have been at length brought 
fairly out of the pangs and dangers of her birth. 
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It was necessary to go back to the period of the revolution 
to exhibit the true character of the relations which subsist 
between Russia and Greece, because much misunderstanding 
exists in many quarters upon that subject, and prejudices 
have been fostered which tend to alienate peoples whose in- 
terests and sympathies are so harmonious as the English and 
the Greeks. We are told that Greece is naturally Russian, 
and that she bears at heart an aversion to England, whom she 
takes to be actuated by a mean jealousy of her commercial 
advancement in the East, and a consequent intention to keep 
her down. But, in spite of all that is often said to this purpose, 
we think we have already adduced facts enough to show that 
so far from having a bias against England and in favour of 
Russia, her real relation to the two powers is quite the 
opposite, and she is the natural enemy of Russia and the 
natural friend of England. Tuckerman says the Greeks are 
treasuring up in their breasts a long tale of wrongs which 
have been inflicted on them by British diplomacy, and which 
they hope to be able some day to revenge; and it must be 
owned that while there is no country which has conferred 
upon Greece more substantial benefits than our own, there is 
also none which has caused her more frequent affronts. We do 
not say that these affronts have been always wrongs. On the 
contrary, we believe that in almost every case England has been 
substantially in the right, and that so far as affront was 
inflicted, it was generally provoked by the folly or incapacity 
or mismanagement of the Greek Government itself. The 
Greeks themselves will not vindicate the course they took 
during the Crimean War, which occasioned the English block- 
ade of the Pireus ; and we believe that in the case of the last 
difference between the two powers, that concerning the capture 
and massacre of English subjects by the brigands at Marathon, 
the English contention has again the best of the right on its 
side, even on the ground of international obligation. But 
sometimes cases have occurred where, though Greece may 
have been plainly wrong, it is not so clear that England was 
right ; and altogether, perhaps, in our manner of dealing with 
the Greeks, we have too often given some colour to the remark 
of Count Nesselrode, that English diplomacy in relation to 
Greece observed no rule but its own will, and no right but that 
of the strongest. But such temporary jars, even though felt 
keenly at the time, cannot effect a lasting separation between 
two peoples who are united by the same general policy and 
interests in the Kast, by the same sympathy with popular in- 
stitutions, and by a constant and increasingly valuable com- 
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mercial interchange. Nearly a third of the Greek imports 
come from England, and more than a half of the Greek exports 
go to England. The two countries are bound to one another 
by trade and politics alike; they are joined together by the 
very nature of things if man by his prejudices and diplomatic 
jealousies would not cut them asunder. 

But, unfortunately, such prejudices exist widely, and greatly 
prevent the Greeks from receiving justice either in the minds 
or the policy of the English people. As unwarranted pre- 
judices, which tend to whatever extent to separate nations 
who would otherwise be brought by natural causes into close 
alliance, are no less injurious to the one nation than they are 
to the other, it may be wise to try them briefly by the 
standard of facts. The two principal mischievous impressions 
which are abroad about the Greeks are that their kingdom 
has been a complete failure, and that their personal character 
is utterly worthless ; and yet when we examine the evidence 
which exists upon the matter, we discover that these opinions 
are as unfounded as the idea we have already discussed, which 
attributed to the Greeks Russianizing tendencies. The people 
may not have answered the expectations which were pro- 
fusely entertained of them in the European enthusiasm which 
irradiated the dawn of their freedom, but the fault lies in 
these expectations themselves, which were irrationally ex- 
travagant. Rome cannot be built nor Greece rebuilt in a 
day. It was a wonder that a people coming out of so long a 
servitude should have any character or administrative com- 
petency at all. They have therefore not done what was 
looked for from them ; we do not say that they have even done 
what they might, for that also is only human; but what we 
maintain is that in respect of character they will bear com- 
parison with any of their neighbours, and, in respect of 
government, they have shown themselves capable of a rational 
use of free institutions, and of establishing a stable and pro- 
gressive constitutional commonwealth. 

The two charges most commonly advanced against the 
Greek character are cowardice and dishonesty, and both are 
certainly false. Their personal bravery was proved sufficiently 
often in their struggle for independence, and their honesty, 
taking them as a whole, is attested by numerous witnesses 
who have lived long among them. Petty thefts are very rare ; 
Greek domestic servants are said on all hands to be strictly 
trustworthy; and the Greek commercial classes, while keen 
and money-making, are entirely honourable, so that a bank- 
ruptcy is unheard of among the Greek firms in any of the 
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mercantile centres of Europe. The charge is groundless as 
brought against the nation at large, but it is unfortunately 
true of exactly the two classes of Greek citizens who come 
most prominently under foreign notice. The one class is 
the Greek traders of the Levant, who are thrown much into 
the way of English seamen and merchants, and who have, 
according to all accounts, a much lower morale than the 
average of the Greeks of Greece. The other class, we cannot 
too deeply regret to say, is the public men and civil officials 
of the country. Politics is an open profession, and the num- 
ber of civil appointments is unusually large, and they are all 
filled by the nomination of the Government, and down to the 
forestguards, are all vacated with the fall of the ministry. In 
a country where there is so much zeal and such unusual 
facilities for education, the various professions are naturally 
flooded with a plethora of well-educated men, who can find in 
them no employment, and who therefore take to the thorny 
career of politics, and look for posts under government. The 
effect of this very extensive patronage, and of the still more 
extensive competition that presses for its favour, has been to 
open a wide door to mismanagement and corruption. It has 
vitiated the system of party organization which seems a 
necessary element in constitutional government, it has led to 
weak ministries, to ministerial crises once a month, to cor- 
ruption in the managemené of elections, to corruption in the 
disposal of offices, to corruption in their discharge. But there 
is reason to believe that this is a mischief which is diminish- 
ing much in extent. The Financial Commission of 1857 said 
it found very abundant evidence of peculation and corruption 
among public men. The Greeks have a proverb, that if you 
handle money some of it may stick to the fingers; and as the 
money passed from hand to hand, on its way from the pocket 
of the taxpayer to the national treasury, every finger that 
touched itretained some. But Tuckerman, who, as American 
envoy for some years at Athens, has had fair opportunities 
for forming a correct judgment upon the point, writes in 1872 
that ‘there was then little peculation and less venality’ in 
Greece, and that, ‘as a rule, political men at Athens did not 
make a drachma out of their position.’ He says an exagge- 
rated impression of the extent to which corruption exists is 
given by the circumstance that from the small size of the 
country no corruption can occur in Greece but what comes to 
be known; and from the intensity of party warfare, no corrup- 
tion comes to be known but it is immediately carried into the 
newspapers and turned into an instrument of party advantage. 
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Tuckerman, who is well accustomed to similar phenomena in 
the United States, is able to set them in their true bearing, 
and to show that they are not the result of vice in the national 
character, but only of a vice in a temporary social arrange- 
ment, and that they are necessarily confined to the class whom 
that arrangement affects. It would be as unfair to argue from 
the corruption of this particular class, even though it be the 
chief class in the nation, to the general corruption of Greek 
society, as it would to infer that the whole British nation was 
dishonest in the last century because Walpole could then sway 
the English Parliament by money, or that the whole American 
people is corrupt at the present day because of the ring and 
the caucus. 

Many seem to have thought that the indulgence which was 
used to be shown by the Greeks to brigandage lent a colour to 
this charge, and indicated that they were brigands at heart 
themselves. Brigandage was the form of crime which was 
natural to a mountainous country without roads, and it 
inherited from the patriotic and brave achievements of the old 
Klefts a certain romantic character that won for it the in- 
dulgence of the people, and it was found so useful occasion- 
ally in the management of elections that it also obtained the 
connivance of the government. But this state of things is 
past. The unhappy Oropus affair had one good result, it set 
the Greeks upon sterner and more vigorous measures against 
the brigands, and Greece has at last done what Italy has never 
yet succeeded in doing, it has completely suppressed brigand- 
age within its borders, and our latest consular reports state 
that the country is now perfectly safe to travel in. 

If we in the West have exaggerated the vices of the Greeks, 
we have usually made up for it, with a mock equity, by over- 
locking their virtues. The Greeks are as frugal and thrifty 
as the French. Though poor, they are extremely persevering, 
hardworking, and disposed to save, and the consequence is 
that there is no pauperism in the country, and beggars are 
excessively rare. Then they are more temperate than any 
other Christian nation, which may be partly the result of their 
fine climate, but is even more the result of their hereditary 
character. For their temperance is not confined to eating and 
drinking, but manifests itself in every other relation of life as 
well. Like their ancestors—for we assume that it is now 
settled that Fallmerayer’s theory of their Slavonic origin is 
wrong, and that they are really what their features would alone 
seem to prove them to be, the direct descendauts of the ancient 
Greeks—they are specially distinguished by their general 
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moderation and sobriety of character. About has perhaps 
done more than any other single person to give them a bad 
name in Western Europe, and yet it is About who tells us that 
‘the Greeks may be said to have no inclination to any kind of 
excess, and to enjoy all kinds of pleasure with equal sobriety. 
They are a race without strong passions. ‘They are capable 
of love and hatred, but neither their love nor their hatred is 
blind. They do good and ill on reflection, and reasoning is 
always mixed up with their most violent actions.’ It is pro- 
bably due to the exceptional temperance of her people that 
Greece is the only country in Europe where the number of 
males exceeds that of females. As more males are born in 
every country than females, the subsequent inversion of their 
relative proportions is usually ascribed to a higher rate of 
mortality among males, and that higher rate of mortality 
among males is certainly to be largely attributed to their more 
intemperate habits. If this feature in the statistics of Greece 
is the result of the exceptional temperance of the people, it is 
probably, to a certain extent, the cause of their exceptional 
chastity. The rate of illegitimacy among the Greeks is very 
much lower than among any other European people. In other 
countries it runs from 3 to 22 in the 100 births, in Greece it 
is not more than 1°40. The women, in consequence of their 
inferior numbers, get all married, and the general custom of 
the country is to marry very early in life; so early indeed 
(the men from 17 to 19, and the women from 15 to 17) that it 
would have driven Mill and Malthus to distraction, had there 
not been a counterpoise in a natural check to population of an 
exceptionally stern character. The Greek fever is extremely 
fatal to infants, exacting a much severer and more relentless 
children tribute than that which used to be paid to the Turks, 
and preventing the average Greek family from exceeding four 
and a half in number. 

A characteristic of the Greeks, for which they are often 
bitterly blamed, is their ambition; but surely ambition is a 
better sign in a young and rising nation than the want of it 
would be; and we have shown that, for us Englishmen at any 
rate, ‘the great idea’ which makes the Greeks unpopular is 
one of the main reasons why they should receive our confi- 
dence and support. Then they have great natural quickness 
of parts, litheness and adaptability of mind, and a remarkable 
thirst for knowledge and love for improvement. So that, as 
far as the national character of the Greeks is concerned, theirs 
is exactly the character which will enable a nation to prosper 
and make its way in the world, if it gets opportunities and 
fair play. 
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The Greek kingdom has been as much maligned as the 
Greek character. It began its existence, and has ever since 
continued it, under what all admit to be extremely unfavour- 
able conditions. It was burdened from the beginning with a 
heavy debt contracted by a much wider body than ultimately 
obtained freedom, and with a very insufficient area of taxation 
to pay its expenses from. That territory was not only restricted, 
but it had been first blighted by centuries of Turkish oppression, 
and then absolutely desolated by the long war of the revolu- 
tion. Then, to crown all, they got from Europe a king who 
understood neither their wants nor his own business; who 
spent more than the whole annual revenue of the state in 
building a palace which was too big for his income to maintain, 
while there was hardly a road in the kingdom he could take 
a two miles’ drive on, and who picked them bare by the 
general weakness and misdirection of his administration. 
They have been certainly in an evil case; what the locusts 
left hath the cankerworm eaten, and what the cankerworm 
left hath the caterpillar eaten. And the result is that the debt 
of Greece is now twelve times its income—a larger propor- 
tion than exists in any country in Europe, except Spain. It 
is not true, as is sometimes said, that it has repudiated its 
debt. It has always acknowledged even the original debt con- 
tracted before its birth, but as it has not paid interest on its 
foreign debt for years, it has naturally lost its credit in the 
exchanges of Europe. But Greece deserves our sympathy and 
forbearance in the matter, for she has had to struggle on 
through conditions that seemed hardly to give her a fair 
chance of life. It is only since 1864 that we can reasonably 
ask from her a rigorous account of her stewardship, and since 
then she has been making substantial advances, not only in 
material prosperity, but in the art of constitutional govern- 
ment. Her chief drawback has been the want of a ministry 
sufficiently powerful and long-lived to carry out the adminis- 
trative reforms which are recognized to be necessary. But the 
frequency of ministerial crises is a contingency incident to a 
people only yet serving its apprenticeship to government by 
party, and there are signs that the Greeks have already per- 
ceived its mischievous character, and are setting themselves 
in earnest to prevent its recurrence. They are learning the 
great lesson that liberty means self-restraint. When the 
Russo-Turkish war broke out, 8,000 people met in the Pnyx 
and urged the several political parties to give up their 
animosities and to form a coalition ministry; and a coalition 
ministry was formed under the aged Canaris, and has con- 
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tinued after his death under Commoundouros, one of his 
colleagues, down to the present day. This was not due 
entirely to the sense of a common danger from their foreign 
relations at the time, but was the fruit of a tendency which 
had manifested itself earlier, and only received more im- 
mediate invigoration from the circumstances of the hour. 
Burnouf, writing in 1875, said that ‘ recents events had con- 
tributed notably to the political education of the Greek 
people,’ and that ‘we now see parties hitherto hostile com- 
bining against any attempt which compromised them all 
equally, and that they now comprehend that beneath questions 
of persons are general doctrines and systems, on which 
depend the life or death of free peoples.’ The fact in question 
may therefore be taken as a token, first, of the growth of a 
public opinion in the country, which has hitherto been counted 
one of its primary wants; and, second, of a tendency to self- 
restraint in the party leaders, and to the subordination of the 
interests of party to those of the state. This is exactly the 
kind of growth we should desire and expect to see if the 
people were fitted for constitutional government at all, and we 
cannot go wrong in building hopes upon it for the future. It 
has been suggested that the ministerial crises of Greece arise 
from a peculiar national characteristic, their personal jealousy 
of everybody else’s superiority, for they are still ‘the same 
canaille,’ to use the words of Lord Byron’s friend, ‘as they 
were in the days of Aristides.’ It is possible that individual 
jealousies may operate more influentially among a people like 
the Hellenes, which has no gradations of rank, and therefore 
no natural leaders, than elsewhere, and this may contribute, 
along with political inexperience, to create those ministerial 
crises which have abounded in Greece as in our own colonies. 
But the important thing is that, if these influences exist, the 
Greeks are learning to keep them in subjection, and are grow- 
ing in the practice of good government. 
But notwithstanding her imperfect conditions, Greece has 
made substantial and, in many respects, remarkable progress 
since the foundation of the kingdom in 1832. She is truly a 
nation compact and homogeneous, in spite of her mixed origin. 
Out of a million and a half inhabitants there are only 67,941 
who speak any other tongue than Greek, and only 16,084 who 
profess any other religion than the orthodox. Albanian or 
Wallach or Venetian, or whatever they are, they are each all 
Greek in their devotion to Hellas, in their pride in the glories 
of the revolution which was their common deliverance, and in 
their endeavour after the destiny that is their common hope. 
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They have an admirable system of law, the one great legacy 
of the Bavarians: they enjoy complete civil freedom, with 
trial by jury for criminal offences; sacredness of house and 
person, except under judicial warrant; and a judiciary body 
who, though at one time not free from political taint and 
though still removable, are now, according to the most authen- 
tic recent accounts, as pure and independent as any bench in 
the world. It was the tenderness of the Greek mind on this 
point that led to its hesitation to grant to the brigands of 
Marathon the pardon they insisted on as a condition of re- 
leasing their captives, for the executive could not constitu- 
— pardon persons before the judiciary had condemned 
them. 

The Greeks have perfect religious freedom. No Greek sub- 
ject, be his creed what it may, suffers on account of it any civil 
disability whatever. We read much in the papers of the hard 
treatment which the Roumanians are dealing out at present 
to the Jews, and the Bulgarian Christians to the Moslems ; 
and whether these accounts are correct or no, they will enable 
us better to appreciate the remarkable moderation and self- 
restraint with which the Greeks, who are bigoted in their own 
creed, and who had just risen out of a grinding religious op- 
pression themselves, made almost the first use of their free- 
dom in decreeing complete toleration even to the religion of 
their ancient enemies and oppressors. There is nothing in 
law to prevent a Jew or a Turk from rising to the first digni- 
ties of state, and as a matter of fact, Jews have been already 
elected to some of the offices of local magistracy. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that it was not till the Greeks ob- 
tained possession of the Ionian Islands that the large Jewish 
population there received emancipation. The English would 
gladly have granted it, but they always feared to do so from 
the opposition they supposed it would excite among their 
Greek subjects, who were known to cherish a deep traditional 
animosity against the Jewish race. But no sooner were the 
islands incorporated into the Hellenic kingdom, than the 
government at Athens introduced this important reform with- 
out hesitation and without incurring any mischievous results. 
Nothing could show better than a fact like this how well 
fitted the Greeks are for constitutional rule, for it proves that 
they are able to subordinate even strong national jealousies to 
the requirements of civil justice, and that their government, 
with all its weakness, is firm enough to take a step from which 
a strove government like that of England always shrank. 

The population of Greece has doubled since the institution 
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of the kingdom in 1832, and though its rate of increase has 
been slightly smaller during the last twenty years than during 
the first, yet even the smaller rate is higher than that which 
prevails in any other country of Europe but one. The popula- 
tion in 1832 was only 612,608; in 1851 it had reached 998,822 ; 
and in 1870—if we deduct the 218,879 people of the Ionian 
Islands, for the sake of comparison—1,239,015. 

Perhaps even more striking than this increase of population 
is the increase in the trade and commerce of the country. In 
1821 Greece had only 440 vessels of all kinds, with a total 
tonnage of 61,450 tons; in 1875 it had 5,440 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 262,032 tons. In 1830 it had hardly a harbour 
worth the name; even the Pireus was scarcely accessible to 
fishing-smacks ; and it has now sixty-five good trading ports, 
with all needful accommodation. In 1847 it had only one 
lighthouse, and it has now forty-six. In 1833 its entire com- 
merce, exports and imports together, amounted to only 
£671,499 ; in 1875 it had reached £8,374,198, or more than 
twelve times what it was forty years ago. The configuration 
of the country and the tastes of the people alike favour the 
development of commercial activity, and many people seem 
to expect that from the geographical situation—the Pireus 
being hundreds of miles nearer Alexandria than Brindisi— 
Greece must eventually become a very important seat of 
interchange between the markets of Europe and those of Asia 
and Africa. 

Its progress in industry may be indicated by the facts that 
at the International Exhibition of 1851, Greece had only thirty- 
five exhibitors, while at that of 1878 it had 1,000, and that it 
has ninety-five steam factories, most of which have been 
erected since 1864. Cotton and silk weaving are making de- 
cided progress; shipbuilding is vigorously prosecuted at some 
of the ports; the lead mines of Laurium serd over £120,000 
worth of lead to Scotland every year; Greek wines, in spite 
of the resin put in to preserve them, seem to find a ready 
market in Russia, and are an article of considerable com- 
mercial importance; and the export of currants, which de- 
pends entirely on the English taste for plumpudding, was in 
1846 £125,000; while by the last report (1875) it has now 
reached £1,350,467. All this shows very satisfactory pro- 
gress, more especially when we consider that the people are 
poor, that not more than 4°27 per cent. are persons of in- 
dependent means, and that there is consequently great want 
of capital in the country to develope its industries and work 
its resources. This work might be greatly aided in the mean 
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time by foreign capital, but the treatment which foreign 
enterprise met with in the Laurium affair, whatever be the 
merits of that dispute, has certainly had the effect of warning 
off foreign capital from Greek industry. The Greeks may 
have shown jealousy of foreigners in that unfortunate busi- 
ness, for that is only what is shown in other countries in their 
advocacy of protection, but they need foreign capital even 
more than these other countries need foreign products, and 
would therefore have acted wisely in adopting a policy of 
greater conciliation than they at that time pursued. In 
estimating the work Greece has done since her liberation, we 
must not forget that from that date up to 1869 sixty towns 
and six hundred villages had been built entirely de novo; 
among them being Athens itself, which, as we are told by 
Wordsworth, had hardly six houses in it at the beginning of 
the kingdom, and is now a city of some pretensions, with 
nearly 60,000 people. 

Perhaps the most remarkable evidence of progress, how- 
ever, which Greece presents is its educational system, This 
was the object of the first care of the young nation. As 
Finlay says, while their villages were still burning and their 
fields running with blood the national assembly was discussing, 
under the limes of Epidaurus, a plan for systematic public 
instruction. They have taken ever since a special interest 
in this department, partly from their constitutional love of 
knowledge, partly from looking back on an intellectual an- 
cestry, and partly because they have always taken a pride in 
their education as that which distinguished them from and 
over the Turks. They have instituted accordingly an admir- 
able system of education, rising from primary schools in every 
parish, through grammar-schoolsor gymnasia in every populous 
centre, up to the University of Athens, with its 52 professors 
and 1,400 students, which trains professional men for the 
whole Levant. In 1835 there were only 71 primary schools 
and 21 grammar-schools ; in 1870 there were 1,141 primary 
and 186 grammar-schools and 7 gymnasia. Primary educa- 
tion is compulsory and paid for, secondary and university 
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nhabitants is at school, which is a very large proportion as 
compared with other countries. In Russia, for example, the 
ratio is only one in 77. Female education has not been promo- 
ted so zealously as male, but itis making satisfactory advance, 
the number of female schools and pupils increasing every 
year, and the medical school of the university is open to 
female students, of whom there are now 42. Various es- 
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‘timates are given of Greek education. Tuckerman maintains 
that Greece is ahead of every other nation in this respect, 
not excepting his own United States. Some, on the other 
hand, complain that the instruction given is superficial, and 
point for confirmation to the fact that Greece has done no- 
thing as yet for the advancement of science. And others 
allege, on the contrary, that the Greeks are being over- 
educated, that the tendency of the system is to produce a 
redundancy of professional men, and thus to crowd the gates 
of functionarism, which is always one of the country’s chief 
evils, and to divert talent from industrial undertakings where 
the country most wants it. But such partial congestions 
cannot pass certain limits, and will cure themselves in time 
by the ordinary operation of demand and supply. The edu- 
cation given will grow in depth and in practical adaptiveness 
with the general growth of the nation ; the important thing in 
the meantime is that it is a system which admits of such 
growth and which confers its benefits on all. As yet it is not 
true, as Tuckerman asserts, that there is no man, woman, or 
child born in Greece since the establishment of the kingdom 
who cannot read or write, but this is a result which is being 
rapidly attained, as we know from the very consular reports 
which show Tuckerman’s estimate to be inaccurate. 

As is natural in a country so generally intelligent, and con- 
taining so large a population of well-educated people who can 
find nothing else to do, the press is daily assuming greater 
and greater influence. There are 129 newspapers and period- 
icals in Greece, and all reports say they are conducted with 
great ability and spirit, and that though their party criticisms 
are often severe and plain-spoken, absolute scurrility is very 
_ rare. Since 1864 the press has been exempt from the private 
censure of government, and it cannot help constituting a most 
important instrument in developing what is still much wanted 
in the country, a healthy and vigorous public opinion. 

There are only two important interests in Greece which 
have remained absolutely stationary, agriculture and the 
clergy. The clergy are blameless and kindly men, patriotic 
and popular in their sympathies, who have always been a 
bond of union in Greek society, and have strongly helped in 
creating Greek national feeling, but they continue utterly. 
illiterate. Many of them cannot write their names, just as 
in Maurer’s days, forty years ago, when, as he tells us, those 
who could write used to wear an ink-bottle as a badge of their 
superiority. They never preach, and are not encouraged to 
do so by their ecclesiastical superiors, and on the whole the 
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Church is not doing the part which is justly expected of her as 


‘an instrument in promoting the progress of the country. 


Agriculture in Greece is stillinitsinfancy. Finlay, himself 
a Greek farmer, said he found it as unprofitable to farm the 
land of Greece as to write its history, and that an acre of 
land in 1865 did not give a larger return than it did in 1825. 
There is, in proportion to the size of the country, more 
cultivable land uncultivated in Greece than in any country 
of Europe except Russia. All authorities assure us it might 
grow food for three times its present population, yet it im- 

rts cereals every year to the extent of more than a third of 
its own annual produce. Now, as half the Greeks are agricul- 
turists, and only a fifth part of them engaged in trade, the 
backward condition of agriculture is specially to be lamented. 
But this backward condition is due, mainly, to causes which 
are remediable, and which are already under promise of being 
remedied. The soil, it is true, is light and thin in many 
parts, and there is in general a want of running water, but 
the three great obstacles to agricultural improvement are the 
present imperfect method of culture, the vicious system of 
land-taxation, and that radical economical sin of Greece, the 
want of roads. The Greek plough is still the plough of 
Homer, which the husbandman carries on his shoulder, which 
is wrought by oxen, and which does no move than scratch 
the surface of the soil. They have no proper enclosures, 
no system of rotation, and no idea of manure or drainage. 
Improvements of this kind take a long time in getting into 
general use, but the steam plough has been already intro- 
duced, model farms have been established, chambers of agri- 
culture and agricultural banks have been instituted, and if 
the roads were once made and the land-tax abolished, 
agriculture would be in a condition to profit by such stimulants. 

The making of roads was resolved on in 1838, but never 
begun with any kind of energy till 1873, when a law was passed 
for making them by statute labour. Before that year there pro- 
bably were not more than two hundred miles of roads in Greece 
that you could drive a waggon on, and it was cheaper to take 


‘grain to Athens from the Black Sea than from the plain of 


Marathon, twenty miles away. The state could not make 
the roads because it had no money, and the communes could 
not do so because, under the Bavarians, when they raised 
money for the purpose it was always appropriated, on one 
pretext or another, to the national exchequer ; and so they 
remained in a hopeless deadlock. They had no money because 
they had no roads, and they had no roads because they had 
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no money. We have no authentic information as to the ex- 
. tent of the roads that have been made since 1873, but it is to 
be hoped that the long reproach of the country will be at last 
effectually taken away. 

The land tax isa tithe—since 1863 a smaller proportion— 
of the gross produce of the land, and like the metayer system, 
with which in Greece it happens to be combined, is open to 
the ordinary economical objections to taxes on capital ; but 
these are tenfold aggravated by the system of collecting it. 
For, in order to prevent fraud, the crop must be cut only when 
the collector directs, though it be green or long overripe, and 
it must then be brought entire to a public threshing-floor and 
wait sometimes for months till it be thrashed in the collector's 
presence. The tax is usually farmed, and it is as expensive 
to the state as it is oppressive to the cultivators, for in general 
one-fourth of it goes to pay for collecting it. But the aboli- 
tion of this tax is now a standing subject in the programme of 
Greek reformers. All thoughtful men in the country are 
against it, and it would probably have been abolished long 
ago, but for a difficulty which stronger ministries than those 
of Greece often encounter, the difficulty of carrying through 
Parliament measures which “ harass” particular classes. 
The tax farmers and collectors constitute a powerful interest 
in a country circumstanced like Greece ; they have many of 
the cultivators under their thumb by advancing them loans at 
usurious rates, and, like other interests elsewhere, they have 
got from the state a power which enables them under consti- 
tutional government to defy the state’s control. 

If, then, we take a conjunct view of all we have now said, it 
will be manifest that although Greece has had to struggle on, 
from the first, under conditions that seemed scarcely to give 
ner a chance to live, she has made not merely creditable, but 
remarkable progress, and has shown herself perfectly com- 
petent for a larger destiny, if the unfavourable conditions which 
at present check her were removed. The worst of these con- 
ditions happens to be also the only one which it is not in her 
own power to alter without the concurrence of Europe. That 
condition is her present inadequate area of taxation. Her 
chief drawback has always been her want of money, and if the 
rich and fertile province of Thessaly were added to her territory, 
there can be no doubt but her circumstances would be much 
easier. It has been almost universally admitted that it was a 
great mistake on the part of the European powers at the first, 
when they conceived the plan of setting up a new kingdom, to 
have set it up with such an extremely imperfect and contracted 
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territory. It was neither fair to the people of Thessaly and 
Epirus, who were deprived of the fruits of their struggles 
for freedom, nor to the people of Greece who obtained them, 
but under circumstances that made it impossible to profit 
rightly by them. Lord Beaconsfield himself calls the present 
frontier an ‘ imperfect and insufficient one,’ and Mr. Gladstone 
has told us that it is within his knowledge that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell were most desirous, even at so 
late a period as 1862, ‘ to retrieve the error committed at the 
institution of the Hellenic state by the deplorable restriction of 
its territory,’ and that, ‘in no spirit of unfriendliness to the 
Porte, they wished for the assignment of Thessaly and Epirus 
to Greece, subject to the condition of sovereignty or tribute.’ 
These statesmen were no foes to Turkey, but they felt that as 
England had taken a main part in fixing the present frontier, 
which inflicted at once a grave wrong on the people it left out, 
and a serious mutilation on the people it took in, a weighty 
obligation rested on England to redress that original injury, 
and they only waited for an opportunity such as Providence 
has now placed in the hands of their present successors, to 
earry that obligation into effect. 

The precise extension of territory which the Berlin Treaty 
contemplated is open to strong objection. It assigns as a 
frontier two narrow rivers, which, like most Greek waters, are 
nearly dry all the summer, and which leave a wide space of 
perfectly open country between them; and it is difficult to 
understand why such a thoroughly incapable boundary should 
have been selected, when a few miles further north there lay 
the Cambunian and Ceraunian ranges, which would form one 
of the best natural frontiers in the world. The only reason 
given for it has been stated by Lord Beaconsfield, who ap- 
pears to think the political agitation of the people bordering 
on Greece is due to the incendiarism of brigands, and that a 
mountain frontier would encourage brigandage, and conse- 
quently perpetuate agitation. But brigandage is entirely sup- 
pressed on the Greek side of the present boundaries, and was 
80 before the Greeks of Thessaly gave any sign of rising in 
the recent war; and as that shows, first, that brigandage is 
not the cause of agitation, and, second, that brigandage can 
be dealt with effectively even with a mountainous boundary, it 
only remains to ask why, then, if a scientific frontier is neces- 
sary in India, should such an unscientific one be necessary in 
Turkey ? History often repeats itself, and a similar kind of 
frontier to that proposed at Berlin was the one originally as- 
signed to the new kingdom of Greece. The northern border 
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at first went no farther north than the rivers Spercheius and’ 
Achelous. It was with these limits the kingdom was offered to 
King Leopold and rejected; but the European powers quickly 
recognized the dangers and folly of such a frontier, and ex- 
tended it on to the Othrys range. And now that the obsti- 
nacy of the Turks has cast the question back again upon 
Europe to decide, it:would be wise to reconsider the actual 
limits specified in the Berlin recommendation, and to extend 
Greece to the natural boundaries constituted by Olympus 
and the other mountains in the north of Thessaly. 

The Ottoman Government objects more especially to the 
concession of any part of Epirus, in spite of the fact that the 
Epirotes were kept from rebelling against Turkey by Greek 
advice, and it alleges that the Epirotes do not desire union with 
Greece. Now the Epirotes are not Greeks, but those of them 
that are of the Greek rite have always been intensely Hellenic 
in their sympathies, and the whole population in the southern 
part of Epirus are of the Greek rite. What they are by blood 
and what they are by language it seems unusually difficult to 
decide, though by both they are nearer allied to the Greeks 
than to any other race in the peninsula. Some authorities 
pronounce them to be a distinct independent branch of the 
Aryan family; but no view answers the ascertained facts better 
than the opinion of Mr. Freeman, that they.are by descent the 
representatives of the ancient people of Epirus, who were cer- 
tainly a kind of Greeks, and the opinion of Lord Strangford, 
that their speech is still essentially Greek in its basis, though 
mixed with large borrowings from the Latin and Romance 
languages. But whatever they may be by race or tongue, 
they are thoroughly one with the Greeks in feeling where they 
are one in religion. Religion constitutes the most powerful 
factor in the nationality of the Balkan peoples. Greeks who 
are Moslems by faith, like part of the Cretans in the time of 
the revolution, have been always opposed to the Greek in- 
dependence, whereas Albanians, who are Christians of the 
Eastern rite, have always stoutly favoured it. None fought 
more bravely or more effectively for the Greek cause fifty 
years ago than the people of Hydra, who are Albanians, or 
the people of Suli, who occupy the very part of Epirus which 
the present dispute is about, and who were bitterly discon- 
tented at the time of the revolution to be sent back by Europe 
to the subjection they strove so nobly to throw off. It is im- 
possible to think that such people could now lick the chains they 
then chafed under, even if they had not expressly manifested 
their sympathies during the recent war. Their history, their 
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religion, their circumstances, everything which has power to 
move them at all, turns the Albanians from Turkey and binds 
them to Greece. There are masses of Albanians in Greece, 
already, not merely in Acarnania, but in parts of the Morea; 
and even in Attica and Beotia the great body of the population 
is Albanian, although, curiously enough, they preserve the 
relative characteristics for which the inhabitants of these 
provinces were proverbial in antiquity. The Attican is still 
as quick and the Boeotian as dull as when the blood of both 
was Greek. Finlay mentions that children spoke Albanidn 
in the streets of Athens twenty years ago, but the Alba- 
nians, there and elsewhere in Greece, are “rapidly becoming 
Hellenized and utterly indistinguishable from the Greek 
people. The significance of such quick and complete fusion 
is apparent when we contrast with it the centuries during 
which the Turks have held sway over these races without 
being able to make them a hair more Turkish in feeling or 
culture, or anything else, than they were at first.. It shows 
that the Greeks have the power which the Turks want, of 
welding different races into one harmonious nation, and this 
is a circumstance to which due weight ought to be given in 
settling a question like the present. There is certainly much 
better security for the permanence of peace and order in those 
parts of Turkey if the people are handed over to a power 
which succeeds in incorporating other races. with its own, 
than if they are kept under a power which cannot do so, and 
will not try. 

It would be therefore as unfortunate for the people of 
Thessaly and Epirus as for the kingdom of Greece and for the 
hopes of the world, if the present opportunity is allowed to 
pass, and so eminently just, and moderate, and politic an 
arrangement as that which was proposed at Berlin should be 
allowed to drop, out of misplaced indulgence for the Ottoman 
Government. The Eastern Question will soon assume for 
England the shape of a choice between the Turks and the 
Greeks. For even if we lay aside the claims of justice and 
humanity, and every other consideration which can be in- 
gloriously scouted as sentimental politics, and if we take our 
stand on British interests alone, then it is manifest that what- 
ever political interest we have in the East can be promoted 
tenfold better by the Greeks than it has ever been by the 
Turks. If Russian ascendancy is to be resisted, the Greeks 
have as much concern in resisting it as the Turks, and much 
more ability. John Lemoinne says that the West has even 
more need of Greece than Greece has of the West; and Sir H. 
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Layard himself thinks that the Hellenic race would form a 
check to ‘the Slav wave which under Russian guidance 
threatens to overwhelm Turkey in Europe.’ Lord Beacons- 
field, however, says the Greeks have a future, and can afford 
to wait; but while they are waiting the Russian wave is mean- 
time making surer and surer way. English diplomacy, bent 
on nothing but outmanceuvring Russia, ends in playing its 
adversary’s game. While it expressly disclaims following 
any other aim than British interests, and interprets British 
interests to mean the destruction of those of Russia, it agrees 
at Berlin to do justice to the people whom it is Russia’s 
interest to advance, and declines to do justice to the only 

eople whom it is Russia’s interest to crush. Russia could 
Coe desired nothing better, for not only were her friends 
filled with good things, but her enemies were sent empty 
away. There seems too good ground for thinking that it was 
English diplomacy that contrived to send the Greeks off 
empty-handed, and yet after thus leaving the sword in the 
hands of the enemy, it comes back and makes flourishes of 
triumph with the scabbard. The true counterpoise to Russia 
in the Levant is not Cyprus, but a strong Greece, and it is 
not yet too late to take better thoughts and help to procure 
for Greece such an accession of strength as is her right and 
our common need. It will be a lasting error and reproach if 
we are now to abandon a people who have suffered by trusting 
our friendship, out of a false tenderness for a people who 
have long abused it, to sacrifice the only power that can help 
us in the East for the only power that cannot, and to desert 
a nation which is the hope and will be the strength of the 
Levant for a nation which is its weakness and its disgrace. 
JOHN RAE. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of the English People. By Joun Ricnarp Green, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


It has been observed by a popular magazine writer that, every succes- 
sive generation brings its own new lights to the study: of thes pact. ‘We 
understand the past better, as the unfolding of the éxperience df the pze- 
sent adds to our stock of the materials, and‘ f+dni tlie“pact ‘tizus ed 
is reflected back light upon the present ‘tself.’* The ‘meaning of fink 
is not, however, as might superficially be supposed, that there is no truth 
in history, that it presents only a series of dissolving views, so that the 
historical truths for one age may be historical falsehoods for another. 
While it is the case that we look at human nature through the medium of 
our knowledge of human nature; and, therefore, the interpretation of the 
past may vary, it does not follow that there was no element of truth in 
those judgments of the past, which are replaced by others drawn 
in the fuller light of the present. Through these very corrections and 
variations there is indeed formed the great stream of historical principles 
which are as the very soul of the past, and which are garnered and 
gathered up in the best results of the living present. It is the special work 
of Mr. Green that by his ‘ History of the English People’ he has largely 
contributed to the elucidation of these principles, as forming themselves 
in the great epochs of the history of our country. The themes of the 
volume before us are twofold. We have first of all Puritan England, or 
England from the accession of James to the throne in 1603 till the Re- 
storation in 1660, and then we have the Revolution, or the period from 
1660 to 1688, when William came to the throne. In a sense these were 
the two periods of the birth of modern England, and it is the merit of Mr. 
Green that he has brought into clear light the living influences and forces 
that were at work in the heart of the nation’s life, and showed themselves 
in their effects on the stage of outward events. Puritanism laid the 
foundation of much that is best and noblest in the life of England, and it 
was in the period of the Restoration that England first began to assume 
the form and present the aspects in her politics, her social structure, and 
her religion which she now offers to us. Thus it is that while the keen- 
sighted historian detects the principles that give their value to modern 
developments in the ongoings of the past, he is able to flash back upon 
that past itself the new light which is thereby brought him. Mr. Green is 
not a painter of outsides; yet he has a rare power of portraiture, and his 
bright sketches have the true artistic quality of always being illustrative. 
Puritanism lies at the heart of English history, although to all seeming it 
was an outward failure. It laid down the sword as if conquered, and 
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ceased from the long attempt to build up a kingdom of godly violence and 
force. But its outward overthrow was coincident with an inward victory, 
a triumph of the spirit. Its truer work was to build up a kingdom of 
righteousness in the hearts and consciences of men—of Englishmen. 
Thus it can be truly said it was from the moment of its seeming fall that © 
its real victory began. So soon as the wild orgies of the Restoration had 
passed, it began to be plain to men that whatever in the work of 
Puritanism had been really worthy remained and had not been undone. 
To use Mr. Green’s words,‘ The revels of Whitehall, the scepticism and 
debauchery of courtiers, the corruption of statesmen, left the mass of 
Snglishweh what Piritdnism had made them: serious, earnest, sober in 
life. and‘eonduct, firm in’ their love of Protestantism and of freedom. In 
tha Reyolntion af 14$8< Puritanism did the work of civil liberty which 
it hac failed to do in that of 1642. It wrought out through Wesley and 
the revival of the eighteenth century the work of religious reform which 
its earlier efforts had only deferred for a hundred years. Slowly but. 
steadily it introduced its own seriousness and purity into English society, 
English literature, English politics. The history of English progress 
since the Restoration, on its moral and spiritual sides, has been the history 
of Puritanism.’ The seeds of these later fruits were sown, watered, 
and nurtured, in the events of the stormy period of the civil war, on 
through the trial and death of the king and the time of the Common- 
wealth. But before they were to yield their full results the period of the 
Restoration had to intervene, and it, too, has added its special contribution 
in forming the character of the English people. From the time of the 
entry of Charles the Second into Whitehall dates ‘the beginning of 
modern England. The old influences inherited from medieval times 
and feudal institutions, only qualified by the Reformation, then lost 
their hold over men. Consequently it‘is from the Restoration period 
that we find ourselves in the currents of thought and activity that 
have gone widening and deepening on from that time to this. To 
quote again Mr. Green, ‘The England around us becomes our own 
England, an England whose chief -forces are industry ‘and science, 
the love of popular freedom and of law, an England which presses 
steadily forward to a larger social-justice and equality, and-which tends,’ 
more and more, to bring every eustom and tradition, religious, intel- 
lectual, and political, to the test of pure reason.’ Thus the age of the 
Restoration gives as its summation and representatives a Locke and a 
Milton. In Locke’s political philosophy (Mr. Greén says truly) we have 
only a formal statement of the conclusions drawn by Englishmen from 
the civil war, and in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ we have the personification 
of Puritanism, and the sharp accentuation of its individuality, with yet its 
deficiency in human sympathy ; and hence the singular lack of dramatic 
power in both the poem and the poet. While these influences were 
sustaining and bearing up the higher spirit of the English people, Charles 
the Second, by his very attempts to check and repress it, only succeeded 
in applying to it a greater impetus. On the life and character of Charles 
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Mr. Green has succeeded in casting a good deal of new light. He shows 
him to us as concealing beneath the indolent. indifference of his careless 
exterior a persistency of secret purpose which was as obstinately main- 
tained as any purpose ever was by his father.. Nor was,Charles less skil- 
ful in playing the underhand game with the nation’s rights and freedom, 
as counters against his own selfish triumph, than he was pertinacious in 
adhering to his plans. These, however, are points that cannot be dis- 
cussed here. We have said enough to show that Mr. Green, in dealing 
with Puritanism and the Restoration, has been equal to himself and what 
he las previously done, and we cannot give higher praise. We have 
seen how he has interpreted these great formative epochs of the past from 
the present, and has given us a deeper insight into the heart of the 
national life. And he has done this by the artistic use of that pictorial 
and picturesque power of illustration which makes his sketches body 
forth the very spirit of the national story. 


Lectures on the History of England. By M. J. Guest. Mace- 
millan and Co. 

With the ‘Short History’ by Mr. Green, and the amplification of that 
admirable work now in course of issue, it might in some quarters be 
thought superfluous for Mr. Guest to publishthis volume. After glancing 
through its chapters, however, the reader will discover that this is not the 
case ; for setting aside the fact that there is room for more styles than 
one in the treatment of so great a subject, Mr. Guest’s work may reason- 
ably be admitted to have other claims to attention. In the first place, a 
lecture differs from a historical treatise, and there are doubtless thousands 
of persons who are charmed by the chatty style which the former method 
necessitates ; the great thing in such a case is to achieve perfect accuracy 
as to facts, and so far as we have been able to examine the 574 closely 
printed pages of which this work is composed, there exists no ground for 
complaint herein. We could, however, have wished that as the history 
comes down to a recent period, the events of the last thirty years had been 
dealt with somewhat more fully. Mr. Guest says very little of the impor- 
tant period which has elapsed since the repeal of the Corn Laws; it may 
possibly be that he thinks this stirring time had better be left to historians, 
who will discuss it in all its well-merited fulness. So far.as the spirit in 
which these lectures are written is concerned, we can give them the 

_ highest praise. Mr. Guest shows the presence of an undercurrent of true 
religious feeling, though on no occasion is this offensively obtruded. In 
explaining the purpose of his work, the author remarks that these lectures 
were genuine lectures, given week by week to a class of students in the 

College for Men and Women in Queen Square. ‘When I began to prepare 

the lessons,’ he observes, ‘I found indeed innumerable books, but no 
book, no one book, which was not either too learned, too copious, too 
trivial, or too condensed for my exact purpose. I had neither power nor 
ambition to bring new materials, but I had to choose and shape afresh 
those already so bountifully provided in order to reach my:aim, which 
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was to awaken a real and vivid interest in so noble a study as that of the 
life and growth of England through two thousand years.’ Mr. Guest has 
adopted the plan of assisting his own labours in setting before his readers 
the chief characters and events of history, by making brief but pregnant 
and aprepos quotations from authorities and writers, both contemporary 
and subsequent. The consequence is that the reader obtains a more vivid 
picture of the times than he would if the narrative were all given in the 
same hand and the same style. His general habit of looking at much- 
canvassed kings and leaders of the peuple may be gathered from his few 
words describing Cromwell—‘ Those who think Charles I. a saint naturally 
think Cromwell a wicked murderer, and his memory is still hated and 
reviled by some. But nobody can help seeing that he was an extra- 
ordinary man—a strong man with an iron will, a true genius for com- 
mand, and-a sincere feeling of religion. As to his acts, it would be vain to 
attempt to justify them all, but that he saved England at this time from 
slavery and ruin canhardly be denied.’ Mr. Guest writes for no partizans, 
either in politics or religion, and this spirit ought to commend his 
work to the approval of many. It is certainly most readable, if it has no 
pretensions to eloquence or exhaustiveness. These we can obtain from 
Macaulay, Hallam, Freeman, Froude, and Green. There are few works 
where so many facts have been as carefully and judiciously pressed into a 
a small compass as in this volume. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, 1583-1558. By Lovis Wizsr- 
nER. Edited from the French by Cuartorre Yoncer, 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Hurst and Blackett. 


The character of Queen Elizabeth has probably been more canvassed 
than that of any other monarch ; but most persons would agree that on 
the whole Mr. Froude has given a very fair representation of it. M. 
Wiesener, however, thinks differently ; and he is much incensed with the 
English historian, whom he describes as the ‘least reliable of all living 
historians,’ cone who has ‘ systematically bound himself down to flatter all 
the narrow prejudices that Protestant and national feeling can still pre- 
serve.’ Now, we by no means approve of Mr. Froude’s method under all 
circumstances and in all cases ; his feelings are ardent and glowing, and 
sometimes bear him too far; but we do maintain that, notwithstanding, 
he has substantial justice on his side in his portraiture of Elizabeth. The 
years with which the present author deals are very eventful ones in 
English history ; and it was during these years that the Virgin Queen had 
her preparation—her painful preparation, we may say—for the throne. 
She lost some of her best friends early in life, and on more than cne 
occasion her own life was in great peril. M. Wiesener corrects the 
generally accepted version of the relations between Mary Tudor, Eliza- 
beth, and Edward Courtenay. He cites documents to prove that Mary 
never loved Courtenay, and that therefore she could not be jealous of her 
sister, and that at one time she even favoured and pushed forward the 
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marriage between Elizabeth and Courtenay, which was broken off only 
because of the refusal of the latter and the action of the Emperor Charles V. 
M. Wiesener, however, is not so fortunate in his attempt to prove that 
Philip was ‘not so black as he is painted.’ It is impossible to rehabili- 
tate the character of this cruel Spaniard. The author does not join in 
the blame cast on Philip for his coldness and systematic neglect of his 
wife, but the reasons he advances in support of his theory are certainly 
not of the strongest, and will never upset previously established facts. 
M. Wiesener, in his anxiety to clear Mary, is on occasion positively unjust 
to her sister. For example, with regard to the entry of Mary into London 
after her accession, he believes Elizabeth then to have been a traitor at 
heart to her sister. ‘ When Mary, in the simplicity of her heart, honoured 
Elizabeth with so fair a share of her triumph, she had no suspicion that 
at the very bottom of her heart the latter was playing a game with her 
before the crowd, and that she had scored a point in this first act.2 The 
reader will know how much of this to accept and how much to reject. 
Dealing with the character of Elizabeth, the author says that though she 
had learnt kingly science, she was not one of those grand natures that are 
refined and amplified by suffering: the painful schooling of her younger 
days had strengthened and sharpened her understanding, but had singu- 
larly hardened and contracted her heart. He has, however, a better 
tribute to pay to her as a sovereign, and one indeed which he could not 
well avoid paying. ‘Proud Elizabeth loved her country’s glory passion- 
ately, for she was animated by the most ardent patriotism, that of noble 
feeling, which is, perhaps, most exposed to the alloy of pride; and if she 
had any stronger feeling at all than her delight in being queen, it was at 
her being Queen of England. She used to say, ‘‘ I am the most English 
woman of the kingdom.” This is the sentiment of the people’s heart, and 
this is the cause of the imperishable thankfulness that every good English- 
man feels to her, and the respect that an impartial stranger cannot refuse. 
Patriotism is beautiful!’ The name of Queen Elizabeth is inseparably 
associated with the most glorious period in English history; and if she 
did not originate the forces of that period, she gave them a wonderful 
impetus. Well may Englishmen revert with pride to ‘ the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.’ This study is well worth reading by those who desire 
to see what view a foreigner may take of our domestic history and of 
court life. That Miss Yonge’s part of the work is well done, it is, perhaps, 
superfluous for us to observe. 


History of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland chiefly. 
By Dr. K. R. Hacenzacn. Translated from the Fourth 
Revised Edition of the German. By Evenrna Moore. 
Vol. II. Foreign Theological Library. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 


Dr. Hagenbach’s ‘ History of the Reformation’ is an important contri- 
bution to the just estimate of it, not so much from the discovery of fresh | 
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facts, as from the just judgment pronounced upon facts well known. 
Indeed, there soon comes a time when each fresh historian has simply to 
perform the function’ of the judge after the evidence has been adduced 
and the special pleadings urged ; and this is done mainly by the relations 
in which facts are set, and by the lights which are thrown upon them, by 
the penetration, sympathy, and philosophy of the historian. 

The strong antipathies of men like Dr. Ward and Dr. Littledale, not to 
speak of the necessary protests and resentments of Romanists, who if they 
had substantial sympathies with Luther would cease to be Romanists, 
are an essential disqualification for the functions of the judge, as also are 
the hysterical panegyrics of ultra-Protestantism: they are advocates not 
judges. It is, however, essential that the historian of the,Reformation should 
have the degree of sympathy with it that is implied in the instincts of 
civil ‘and intellectual freedom, and of spirituality in religion, just as a 
judge must be in sympathy with righteousness. Nor is it necessary for 
the general vindication of a movement that every personal quality or 
action of its leaders should be vindicated. In complex and arduous revolu- 
tions much will be defective, much mistaken, and probably some things 
absolutely indefensible. The great merit of Dr. Hagenbach is his clear per- 
ception, his spiritual sympathies, his vivid portraiture, and his measured 
judgments. He has breadth enough to grasp the entire movement, and 
he has minute perceptions to estimate each individual thing in relation 
to it. He recognizes the providence that shapes and controls the whole, 
and the purposes of individual will and passion that consciously or un- 
consciously contribute to it. 

If the philosophy of history be the intelligent and just explanation of 
facts in their course and consequences, high praise is due to Dr. Hagen- 
bach’s work. We might very easily justify this characterization by 
reference to individual events and episodes, especially to Dr. Hagenbach’s 
portraitures of the chief Reformers, and of the Reformers before the Refor- 
mation. We can only send our readers to his vivid and picturesque pages. 
The glowing narrative of D’Aubigné, notwithstanding, we are disposed to 
think that, both in exact narration and dramatic presentation, Dr. 


Hagenbach has produced the best history of the Reformation hitherto 
written. 


The Life of H.R.H. The Prince Consort. By Turopore 
Martix. Vol. IV. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Theodore Martin finds his work grow upon his hands. The time 
is long since the public was permitted to suppose that the chief interest 
of his biography of the Prince Consort would be found in the Prince’s 
speeches at the opening of museums and libraries, in his interviews with 
philanthropists, or even in those charming pictures of the pure and 
graceful domestic life of the royal family which have so much endeared the 
Queen to the country. In the third and fourth volumes of his work, Mr. 
Martin made it clear that he had determined to claim for the Prince 
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honours of a much more ambitious order than can be due to merely social 
virtues, even when displayed in the most exalted station, and that he in- 
tended to vindicate his title to be considered a wise and far-seeing states- 
man. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find Mr. Martin, in the elegant 
letter to the Queen prefixed to this volume, explaining his inability to 
complete his work within the limits he had originally prescribed to him- 
self, by the importance of the public events with which he had to deal. 
The strenuous and beneficent activity of the Prince had been such that 
his biography is necessarily carried up into the history of the reign. ‘It is 
my duty,’. Mr. Martin says, ‘to show what inestimable assistance the 
Prince’s knowledge and sagacity rendered to your Majesty in the fulfil- 
ment of great duties of State.’ Whatever may be thought of the wisdom 
of the guardians of the Prince’s memory in thus placing his fame upon 
the basis of political desert, which so many men of great powers have 
found precarious, and much as it might have been desired that the Prince 
should be remembered only by merits which were sure to be unanimously 
acknowledged, the public will welcome the additional light cast upon its 
affairs as a result of the method which Mr. Martin has adopted. The 
period covered by this fourth volume extends from the beginning of 1857 
to the end of 1859, within which terms were included.the Indian mutiny, 
two changes of ministry, a China war, the transfer of India to the direct 
government of the Crown, the introduction of a Conspiracy Bill conse- 
quent upon Orsini’s attack on Louis Napoleon, and lastly, the French 
campaign in Italy, leading to the preliminaries of Villafranca and the 
Treaty of Zurich. If we cannot affirm that these memoirs of the Prince 
contain any striking disclosures on the subjects just mentioned, at 
least they show us the views and feelings with which they were regarded 
in high places, and incidentally afford unexpected instruction as to the 
actual working of the very mixed system of rule and administration 
under which we live. As showing how rapidly and completely the great 
factors of public life change, it may be mentioned that while in this 
volume Louis Napoleon is from first to last treated as the prime mover 
in European politics, the name of Bismarck does not once occur, although 
in less than seven years from its latest date, that ignored minister was 
not only to stand before the world as the first statesman in Europe, but 
to reconstruct Germany, heedless alike of the Treaties of Vienna and of 
the French Emperor, who had hoped and laboured to subvert them for 
his own profit. It had been from the first the earnest desire of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort to establish and retain a hold upon the unstable 
mind of the French Emperor—who on his part greatly prized their 
friendship and good opinion—an endeavour in which they were greatly 
successful. A memorandum by the Prince Consort, recording a long and 
intimate conversation which he had with the French Emperor at Osborne 
in August, 1857, and relating principally to the friendship which was 
springing up between France and Russia, is an admirable illustration 
of the kind of service which the position and talents of the Prince emi- 
nently qualified him to render to the country of his adoption. The 
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Prince had considerable knowledge, and when one or two inveterate 

prejudices did not come into play, a sound judgment of foreign affairs. 

From a remark which occurs at p. 107, in which he speaks of having 

learned to believe in the ‘ insincerity’ of Austrian policy through study- 

ing the ‘ natural history’ of its government, we may infer that he would 
- not have made our own active policy in Eastern Europe so dependent 
upon the alliance of that government as some of our statesmen have 
recently seemed ready to do. The Prince, like many other able men, was 
not always so successful in applying his knowledge to current affairs as 
in laying down correct general propositions. Mr. Martin, whose intrepid 
candour as a court historiographer is equal to his consummate literary 
skill, freely gives prominence to the differences of the Prince with the 
responsible advisers of the Crown as to the conduct of public business, 
differences which were neither small nor infrequent. In reading some of 
the strong expressions in which the Prince at times indulged, it will be 
only fair to remember that many of them were employed in his letters 
to Stockmar—noi inaptly designated by Mr. Martin his ‘ political con- 
fessor ’—and cannot have been originally intended for other eyes than 
his. The strength, and much more, the supreme control and direction 
of the army formed a subject on which the Prince felt and spoke with 
much decision and feeling. He was favourable to larger permanent 
belligerent establishments than any British minister has been willing to 
propose to maintain in our days. He blamed ministers for reducing the 
army and navy as they did at the close of the Crimean war, when the 
public were burdened with an income tax of sixteen pence in the pound, 
and he made this a matter of reproach to them when the Indian mutiny 
had rendered it necessary to send out troops to the East. The army, 
the Prince wrote to Stockmar, ‘is one of the tenderest points’ in which 
the position of the Crown can be affected. The strongest expression 
was given to this view in a memorandum forwarded to Lord Palmerston 
and the Queen in July 1857 (pp. 78-82), every line of which bears the 
impress of the Prince’s mind. After sharply criticising the measures 
proposed by the minister for suppressing the Indian mutiny, the author 
‘of the memorandum proceeds: ‘some comprehensive and immediate 
measure must be taken by the Government, its principle settled by the 
Cabinet, and its details left to tne wnfettered execution of the military 
authorities.’ It is subsequently added that ‘the Commander-in-chief 
has laid a plan before the Government which the Queen thinks, upon the 
whole, very moderate and inexpensive.’ 

The words given in italics in this quotation are so distinguished 
in the text. To understand the significance of this proposal — that 
the (Cabinet, having decided upon the principles of a military mea- 
sure, should leave all the rest to the Duke of Cambridge and his 
chosen advisers—we must remember that the army had just before 
been brought, by a great ministerial, parliamentary, and public effort, 
under the most complete control of the ministers responsible to Par- 
liament. As the result of a long struggle, occasioned by the failures 
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of the Crimean war, the powers of the War Office had been enlarged, 
and its supremacy over the Horse Guards asserted, although not so 
fully as it has been since. And yet here is a proposal, enforced by the 
underscoring of emphatic words, the copious use of notes of exclama- 
tion, and the request that it might be laid before the whole Cabinet, 
to the effect that ministers should resign the duty they owed to the 
country by withdrawing from their control over the army. It is not 
surprising that the Prince should have been favourable to such a scheme ; 
it is in accordance with continental practice, and in certain cireumstances— 
as, for instance, where, as in Prussia, some of the greatest commanders of 
the age are members of the royal family—may be the best that could be 
adopted. But it is utterly irreconcilable with English notions of parlia- 
mentary government. On this subject of the army the Prince made no 
secret of his opinions. Writing to Stockmar in July, he expresses his pity 
for ‘an army which rests upon civil government, and,’ he oddly adds, 
‘the press.’ There may be some wisdom in this view, but we should 
hardly call it English wisdom. In the same strain, as the mutiny pro- 
ceeded, the Prince wrote to Stockmar (p. 84), ‘Our ministry is by no 
means up to the mark, as little as it was in the last war; and after that 
experience, still more to blame ;’ at page 89, ‘We are continually digging 
our spurs into their [the ministers’] sides:’ and again (p. 125), ‘ We have 
to bully and extort what is necessary from the ministry bit by bit.’ In 
the following year the Prince had turned his attention to the state of the 
navy, as to which he believed that he had detected a dangerous supine- 
ness on the part of Lord Derby and his colleagues. Hereupon he wrote 
to a member of the royal family: ‘The war preparations of the French 
marine are immense! ours despicable! Our ministers use fine phrases, 
but they do nothing;’ and then he adds, ‘ My blood boils within me.’ The 
Prince, it will be seen, distributed his blame with impartial hand alike to 
Tories and Whigs, as often as they felt unable to adopt his views of belli- 
gerent expenditure, which after all had to be considered with reference 
to public and parliamentary opinion. He had no high opinion of parlia- 
mentary talent. In his eyes its possession sometimes detracted from the 
worth even of those men who had established a high reputation as 
administrators of departments. In a letter to Stockmar (p. 125) he com- 
pares the badness of the news from India with the ‘juvenile levity’ of 
Lord Palmerston, and continues: ‘ It is the misfortune of all speakers in 
large assemblies that because fluency and a certain patriotic tone produce 
a good effect there, and gain great applause, nay even political influence, 
they imagine they have mastered the essentials of actual fact, which how- 
ever give themselves no concern whatever about mere talk. . . . I cannot 
sit quietly and see such things.’ This style of remark upon English states- 
men is very characteristic of the Prince. He was never in a position to 
be required to study the art of leading men; and although he must have 
been aware of its necessity in a free country, he despised it. If to work 
hard at the study of a subject, and then to dictate the practical conclusions 
to some one who was bound to carry them into practical execution were 
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statesmanship, then the Prince would have been a statesman. It is curious 
to notice an anticipation supplied in this volume of a plan to which the 
present Prime Minister has since given effect. Writing to the Queen in 
1858, Mr. Disraeli uses this language of the India Bill: ‘It is only the 
ante-chamber of an imperial palace, and your Majesty would do well to 
consider the steps which are now necessary to influence the opinions and 
affect the imaginations of the Indian people.’ The natives of India are 
not the only people about whose imaginations the Prime Minister has been 
solicitous. The Italian war, in all its stages and consequences, brought 
out the wide difference between the points of view from which the Prince, 
and Lords Palmerston and Russell viewed the enterprise for driving the 
Austrians out of Italy, differences which the Court took pains to empha- 
size. This constant effort to keep English statesmen in order, to correct 
their errors, and restrain their exorbitances, cost the Prince very dear. 
He had not the robustness of constitution which enables our public men 
to work by day in a department, pass their night hours in Parliament, and 
nevertheless live to a good old age. Hence the Prince’s complaints with 
which Mr. Martin’s volume is strewn. ‘We are fearfully overworked,’ 
he writes to Stockmar (p. 398) ; ‘events at home and abroad demand our 
constant attention ;’ and again, ‘I have had a choleraic attack, accom- 
panied with great malaise. I believe worry about political affairs is 
chiefly to blame for it.’ It was this austere, this cruel view which he took 
of the duties of his position—a view which such an adviser as Sir George 
_ C. Lewis would have told him was utterly unsound—that filled the 
Prince’s later life with care, and, there can be little doubt, brought it pre- 
maturely to its lamented close. That having chosen England as his 
country, he loved it and lakoured for it with devotion, no one who has read 
these volumes will doubt, and the esteem in which he is held will not be 
diminished by any misgivings that may now and then be felt as to the 
fitness of the means by which he sought its good. 


The Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt. Compiled 
from the German. Witha Preface by J. R. Szeney, M.A. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


We can warmly welcome this account of one who had so much to do 
with that greatest of modern European movements, the awakening of the 
Teuton to struggle against the French Colossus, Napoleon. Professor 
Seeley has recently published a full and exhaustive work upon Stein, to 
whom the chief glory of this movement is due; but whenever the name 
of Stein occurs, that of Arndt immediately suggests itself. The former 
had the originative and the suggestive mind; in the hands of the latter 
the pen became a powerful instrument in guiding the sympathies of the 
people. His long life is full of interest, and the record of his adventures 
presents us with a graphic picture of contemporary life in Russia, Germany, 
aud Austria. Gifted with a great poetic sensibility and capacity, he was 
withal modest in nature, and given rather to depreciation of his most 
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popular and successful efforts. Professor Seeley observes with great truth 
that the Napoleonic age is only now beginning to be studied from a 
political point of view. We have till within the past year or two failed to 
grasp the significance of the warring forces at that epoch. ‘It has not 
hitherto been understood that the wars which filled it concealed a great 
European revolution, in which the most important ideas of the present 
age first took shape. It has been overlooked that the conquests and re- 
conquests and the territorial redistributions brought about, particularly in 
Germany, by those wars, are important for their own sake, and not merely 
as incidents in a military romance. It has also been overlooked that the 
European Revolution, which was involved in Napoleon’s fall, had a cha- 
racter of its own, and was by no means a mere extension to all Europe of 
the ideas of the French Revolution.’ The effect of this movement has 
been such as to render the military domination of another Napoleon an 


impossibility in Europe. Mr. Seeley affirms that if Napoleon were the 


greatest man that ever lived, he would still be less great than Prussia or 
Germany ; yet (he complains), as the history of this period has hitherto 
been written, the ‘little Corporal,’ with his fifty years of life, has been 
allowed to throw those great secular growths into the shade. This may 
be quite true; but on the other hand it is equally true that if Napoleon 
had not lived, we might not have witnessed that strong awakening of 
Prussia which he kindled and provoked. Thoroughly to understand the 
Napoleonic age, however, we must get at the undercurrent of life in the 
Prussian States, and in no way can this better be done than by studying 
the lives of Stein, Arndt, and others, who were preparing the people for 
their enfranchisement by rousing their dormant energies. Arndt is 
especially capable of teaching us much concerning this period. He 
‘struggled with Napoleon as closely and continually as any German prince 
or soldier. Napoleon, who possibly never heard his name, determined the 
complexion of his whole life. And moreover, Arndt’s character was a 
remarkably clear mirror for his time to reflect itself in. He was all can- 
dour, warmth, and cheerfulness. He has no peculiarity which might 
have coloured his view of things. He has the Homeric ballad-singer’s 
freedom of narrative and description. He sees and enjoys everything, and 
he does not seem tempted to alter or improve, or philosophize too much 
upon what he sees.’ Though born in Sweden, no German was ever more 
intensely German in his sympathies. Born in the year 1769 he lived to 
pass his ninetieth birthday, and in the course of this long life he travelled 
much in European countries, studying closely and intimately the various 
peoples amongst whom he moved. There was a strong religious feeling at 
the root of his nature. He traced the suffering of Prussia and Germany, 
in the first years of the century, to the prevalence of infidelity and Vol- 
tairism. ‘Because they had forgotten God, God had forgotten them ; 
and because they had built upon nothing, they had become nothing.’ 
Again— and this is the key-note of all his political writings—he called 
upon the people ‘ first of all to look to.God, and trust Him, from whom 
all things come. For faith in God does wonders daily ; and confidence in 
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heaven overcomes hell. And without God no power helps man; and all 
which is built by mortal arts is vanity.’ In the preface to his ‘ Spiritual 
Songs,’ he says that if he has succeeded in his attempts to speak and sing 
German, he owes it, like many others of German thoughts and feelings, 
to having been well practised in his childhood in the reading of Luther’s 
Bible. Arndt was a bright, earnest, and vigorous spirit; and his career 
is one of unusual interest, even to Englishmen. This book is as enter- 
taining as a novel, but possesses the additional claim that the life it 
records is both a true and an important one. 


The Life of Victor Emanuel I.; First King of Italy. By 
G. 8. Gopxix. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Per Dio Italia sari—The cry of defiance hurled at the advancing 
Austrians as the Duke of Savoy rode away, the last in the retreat from 
the battle-field of Novara, became the motto of a life devoted thenceforth 
to a single purpose with a mixture of steadfastness and sagacity for which 
the heir of Charles Albert was long in gaining credit even from his 
own Italians, and which the world at large has scarcely to the present 
hour fully recognized. To tell, as it should be told, the story of this life, 
and at the same time to make clear the warring influences in European 
politics, which—sometimes accelerating, sometimes retarding the inevitable 
conclusion—led up to the almost simultaneous achievement of Italian and 
German unity, might tax the energies of a new Macaulay. Miss Godkin’s 
_ volumes, though generally accurate and systematic, seldom rise above 
level respectability. Based mainly upon recent Italian memoirs, and 
especially upon the ‘ Life of Victor Emanuel’ by Massari, they remind us 
a little of Von Treitschke’s description of Signor Massari’s book, as just 
good enough to stand in the way of something better. The narrative, 
though not unpleasing, is tame : the author indeed seems at times to pass 
slightly by, as of set purpose, opportunities for ‘fine writing.’ There are 
passages both in the foreign and the domestic history of the reign—the 
negotiations, for instance, with Prussia in 1866, and the estrangement 
later on between La Marmora and the king—about which something 
ampler might have been said. Here and there we come across errors of 
the press. The account of the passing of the Rattazzi Laws seems to need 
revision asit stands. ‘Carioli’ occurs for Cairoli, ‘Menaprea’ for Menabrea 
(misleading the index-maker), while the well-known Ruiz Zorilla is 
thrice denominated ‘Senor Gorrilla.” We miss again, notwithstanding 
a flood of personal anecdotes, that life-like portrait of Victor Emanuel as 
a man which we seem to find in Mr. Gallenga’s ‘ Pope and King,’ or even 
in tke cleverish ‘servants’-hall’ chronicles of ‘Fausto.’ On the other 
hand, the general story of the reign is told with much clearness and a 
just sense of proportion, and commendable pains are taken to keep a 
middle course between excessive hero-worship and its opposite. Miss 
Godkin, too, is very successful in keeping steadily before her readers the 
king’s own part in all the action of the time—that part so little under- 
stood by strangers, that even one like Thiers was surprised (in 1870) to 
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find ‘ an accomplished statesman’ where he had thought to meet a plain, 
rude soldier. For this royal mountaineer, who always spoke by pre- 
ference his native patois, who never dressed, if he could help it, but in 
hodden gray, who was never so happy as in his stables or out. hunting, 
who took rebuke from his advisers with a touching humility, but never 
forgot or suffered the presumptuous to forget his flawless descent from 
Humbert of the White Hand, and whose frankness was more effective 
than most men’s guile, was, we now know, from first to last, the life and 
soul of the Italian movement along the only line by which success was 
possible—the fellow-worker, not the mere pupil, of Cavour, while that 
astute minister still lived, the man who, after Cavour’s death, and amidst 
all the difficulties incidental to hopes again and again deferred, did always 
the right thing at the right time. Miss Godkin has done good service 
in issuing these English memoirs at a time when the English and 
American stranger in Italy is unceasingly plied with misrepresentations 
of the dead, when the old enthusiasm is dying out, and the whole fabric 
of the late king’s work is being roughly proven by the test of common- 
place but pressing wants and needs, and in prefacing them with a brief 
introductory sketch of Italy as it was a.p. 1820-1823. If not a first-class 
history, it is at least an honest, useful biography. 


Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia. By Karu von GeBier. 
Translated by Mrs. Grorce Srurce. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


The remarkable monograph of the late Herr von Gebler, entitled ‘ Galileo 
and the Roman Curia,’ is doubly interesting for its own and for its author's 
sake. A young Austrian cavalry officer, compelled by illness at the age 
of twenty to retire from the service, Von Gebler turned with doubled 
ardour, as soon as his health was sufficiently restored, to the literary pur- 
suits for which he had previously shown some aptitude. The preparation 
of a work, on the (assumed) ‘ Historic Sayings of Great Men,’ had already 
caused him to make some inquiry into the true story of the famous, ‘ E pur 
si muove,’ popularly supposed to have been uttered by Galileo at the very 
moment when, wrung by torture, he consented to recant the Copernican 
heresy. ‘I'he inquiries quickly expanded themselves into a memoir of the 
life and sufferings of the Florentine astronomer—a subject till then almost 
untouched by German biographers. The memoir, published in 1871, 
and received with high favour in Germany and abroad, was still, how- 
ever, incomplete. Von Gebler had never examined the original Acts of 
Galileo’s trial, which, thanks to Father Theiner, had no longer since 1867 
been absolutely withdrawn from inspection ; and Domenico Berti, who had 
already published some extracts from these documents, was not slow to 
avail himself of this omission, and compare the Germans who wrote 
about Galileo without consulting the Vatican archives to blind men who 
profess to judge of colours. Von Gebler bowed, with his usual conscien- 
tiousness, to the reproef. Leave was obtained to collate and copy the 
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original Acts, and the results of this permission, incorporated in the present 
volume and its appendices, complete, so far as it can now be known, the 
story of Galileo’s persecution and submission. Much that is mythical 
is chased away at once. Galileo, it was plain, was no ‘ martyr of science,’ 
no aged reformer, compelled by torture to recant his belief, but a man less 
morally than intellectually great, a humble servant of the Church, who 
never meant to incur the serious anger of its Head, but who had crossed the 
path of the Jesuit fathers, who till then had had the monopoly of scientific 
teaching, and was crushed accordingly with calculated malevolence. The 
legality of his trial in 1632—the main question of Von Gebler’s monograph 
—turns wholly on a single point. Was or was not Galileo disobedient to 
an ‘absolute prohibition’ ever again to teach or to defend the Copernican 
opinion ‘that the sun is the centre of the world and immovable, and that the 
earth moves,’ presumably issued to, and acknowledged by him February 
26, 1616, the date of the censure passed by the Inquisition on certain 
doctrines in his earlier work on solar spots ? That this absolute prohibition 
was in truth a forged document of later date had been the opinion of most 


_ recent writers, Von Gebler himself included. Patient examination on the 


spot of handwriting, paging, watermarks, &., convinced him that it was a 
genuine document, but did not convince him against opposing evidence, 
equally strong and contemporaneous, that it had ever been communicated 
to or acknowledged by Galileo. Was it an interpolation of some too 
zealous notary of the Holy Office, or was it a prohibition duly registered 
but never served upon the accused, kept, in fact, in reserve, as an always 
available weapon to crush a rival teacher whenever it might be convenient, 
and brought out at last when Galileo’s nimble wit had somewhat outrun 
his discretion; and not content with casting ridicule on the Aristotelian 
philosophy beneath a mask of innocent question-asking, had ridiculed too— 
or might easily be brought under suspicion of having ridiculed—the Head 
of the Church himself, under the pseudonym of Simplicius? To this view 
Von Gebler himself inclines, at the same time showing the extreme 
dexterity with which, through all the proceedings, the Holy See was care- 
fully preserved from having to pronounce ex cathedrd (and therefore 
infallibly) as to differences between the old and the new astronomy, and 
in no ways ignoring the somewhat degrading character of Galileo’s re- 
cantation, coupled as it was with a promise—equally, of course, given 
under compulsion and invalid—that in future, if ‘he met an heretic,’ 
i.e., & brother Copernican, ‘ he would denounce him to the authorities of 
the Church.’ Of the traditional accessories of the legend there is little for 
the cool inquirer to say. Of torture, blinding, and of the indignant cry, ‘ E 
pur si muove,’ there is not only no trace, but positive though indireet proof 
that none of these things ever were. The Inquisition is sufficiently harsh 
and cruel, Galileo too supple and self-loving, for the one to be blackened 
more than it deserves, or the other elevated to a ‘hero-martyr.’ For the 
rest of Galileo’s life, and for the general account of his scientific work, the 
volume, if somewhat less copious, is no less trustworthy and lucid. In 
partial excuse for the Holy office it has been said that there were 
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difficulties in the way of the full acceptance of the Copernican doctrines 
at that time, especially ‘the prevailing incorrect ideas about the specific 
gravity of the air, which were not completely removed till an English 
child had grown to manhood, who was born the same year that the 
great Florentine died. It was not, however, till a.p. 1835, one hundred 
and ninety-three years afterwards, that the five works condemned by the 
decree of March, 1616, were at length expunged from the Index Expur- 
gatorius, and ‘the last trace effaced of the memorable warfare so long 
waged by ecclesiastical power against the superior insight of science.’ 


The Emperor Julian. Paganism and Christianity. Being 
the Hulsean Essay for the Year 1876. By Grraup 
Henry Renpaut, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
and Co. 


‘Julian had not lived in vain.’ These are the last words of Mr. Rendall’s 
thoughtful essay, and they suggest the sum and substance of what 
he has endeavoured to accomplish in it. It is hardly to be doubted 
that some work of the sort was needed. Since Gibbon’s brilliant sketch 
of the apostate, the ground has been left untrodden so far as Englishmen 
are concerned. Though the theme has proved an attractive one to 
laborious and learned Germans, English scholars and littératewrs have 
seemed to shun it, deterred possibly by the hardihood of seeming to 
enter into competition with the great English writer to whom the world 
owes ‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ Yet there was a 
want in English literature left unsupplied so long as the ampler scholar- 
ship of modern times was not made available to throw such light as it has 
brought us upon the character and position of Julian. It is to the credit 
of the writer of the Hulsean Essay for 1876 that he has achieved this 
task and that he has done it thoroughly well. He lays no claim to 
originality, either of opinion or in research. He has laid under con- 
tribution the stores of learning that others had contributed to bring 
together, and has pieced out a sketch which, if somewhat lacking in life- 
like individuality, bears on it the stamp of fidelity to nature and of in- 
dustrious effort to ‘ascertain where the truth lay hidden. It may be said 
of Mr. Rendall’s work that it better brings before us the conditions of 
Julian’s time, the forces amid which he lived and played his part, and 
the elements in opinion and thought which fashioned his time, than it 
elucidates the character of the man himself. Though in one aspect this 
may appear to detract from the merits of the essay, it does not really do 
so. Julian himself is not so much of either interest or importance as, on 
the one hand, the work he consciously undertook and utterly failed to ac- 
complish, and, on the other, the work which he really did but which he had 
no idea of doing. He undertook to restore Hellenism as a religious worship 
and as an intellectual system. His utter failure to restore it not merely 
discredited it as the one, but precipitated its overthrow as the other. 
The time had not come in which Hellenic culture would find a new sphere 
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of action and influence as the adopted child of Christianity. That time 
was to come; but, Mr. Rendall says truly, Julian did his worst to render 
it for ever impossible. While he failed thus to do what he aspired after, 
he succeeded, in regard to Christianity, in accomplishing that which, had 
he ever conceived it, he would have recoiled from. Christianity had won 
its great victory too rapidly, and the Church had been degraded through 
the worldly successes it achieved under Constantine. ‘In the plenitude 
of new-won power, the Church was rioting in all the inebriation of success. 
Julian looks in upon the revels, a monitor no less salutary than unwel- 
come. His reign acted upon Christianity as an invaluable purge or dis- 
infectant.. The Church was purified both in morals and dogma, the 
sluggish were stirred to fresh effort, and the indolent were quickened to 
new life by a sense of danger. Factions were sobered, and fierce contro- 
versies over minute points were made to assume their true proportions. 
The worldly man and the hypocrite were sifted and separated within the 
bosom of the Church from the faithful and the believing. The vital forces 
of Christianity, under the stimulus imparted to them by attempted re- 
pression, burst forth in their pristine vigour. Finally, the reign and work 
of Julian—done by him unconsciously, and, could he have known, most 
certainly it would have been unwillingly—counteracted the paganizing 
effect produced upon Christianity through its premature recognition by 
the State. In art, ritual, and politics the Church was growing too ac- 
commodating to pagan modes of thought. It was reminded, as with 
trumpet-tongue, that there were far deeper than verbal differences between 
heathenism, or Hellenism, and Christianity. ‘Even at the cost of some 
irritation of susceptibilities, and some narrowing of sympathies, it was a 
lesson most needful to learn. Julian had not lived in vain.’ 


Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Chatillon). By Waurer 
Besant, Esq. Marcus Ward and Co. 


This neat and cheap volume appears as the first of a biographical series, 
bearing the general title, ‘ The New Plutarch.’ A list of adozen which are 
to follow includes a great variety of names, from Judas Maccabeus and the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, to Richard Whittington and Abraham Lincoln. 
The names selected are those ‘ who have made the history of the world.’ 

A better beginning could not have been made. Readers of this journal. 
will not have failed to remark the special knowledge of French literature 
and history shown by Mr. Besant in various articles which have appeared 
in its pages, including one on Coligny, of the views of which this volume 
is a development. Mr. Besant thinks that one great cause of the failure of 
the Reformation in France was the fact that ‘the scholars and divines in 
France did not take part in the movement.’ If one knew the relative power 
that Mr. Besant would assign to this cause, it may be fully admitted, but 
it was scarcely a primary one. The chief cause of failure was the corruption, 
squabbles, and errors of the Protestants themselves. Almost every religious 
reform has been largely independent of both learning and wealth; these 
have been constrained by the religious success of men whose main power 
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was spiritual rather than social, or even intellectual. From the origin of 
Christianity to modern English Methodism or New England Puritanism, 
learned men and even theologians have followed rather than led. We do 
not mean to say that ignorance has ever done much, but that the distine- 
tive force that was even in men like Luther has been spiritual rather 
than intellectual. 

The story of Coligny’s life, so simple in its personal characteristics, so 
tragic in its end, is told with all the light that the most recent research has 
thrown upon the movements that preceded the dark massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. It is a deeply interesting volume. 


The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By Grorer Sutra, 
C.J.E., LL.D., Author of the ‘ Life of John Wilson, D.D.’ 
Two Vols. Vol. I. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Though we have as yet received only the first volume of this biography, 
we need not hesitate to say that the subject has fallen into proper hands. 
Dr. George Smith’s extensive knowledge both of the politics of India and 
missionary activities there eminently qualify him to be the recorder of 
Dr. Duff's wonderful career in Calcutta. Wonderful career it truly was, 
marked by an intensity and a devotion as noticeable as were the capaci- 
ties to look far ahead in view of results, and to seize hold of influences 
which missionaries are most apt to let slip. The union of the most in- 
tense evangelicalism with the most statesmanlike forecast, forms what we 
might call the unity and individuality to be remarked in Dr. Duff's life. 
So pronounced do they appear at first sight, indeed, that to the superficial 
reader it might seem as though there was a certain lack of growth in the 
character. This is not a correct representation; but it is indeed very 
remarkable that the young man of twenty-three, by a tour through a 
large portion of Scotland in order to excite among his fellow-Christians a 
tree interest in India, and in the mission work which he was about to 
undertake in Calcutta, anticipated the system which Dr. Chalmers made so 
much of, first in the process of Church extension while in the Establish- 
ment, and afterwards in developing the various schemes of the Free 
Church; whilst no sooner had he had time to look about him in Calcutta, 
and to see the state of ignorance and misery in which the people were, 
than he projected, as if under some inspiration, the whole scheme of 
Christianization by means of European education which is now so inti- 
mately associated with his name, and which may be said to be pre- 
eminently the plan on which Scottish missions in India are now conducted. 
When these two capacities which were so conspicuously exhibited in these 
two movements are thoroughly grasped, we have the secret of Dr. Duff's 
character and of his great success in the work he undertook. It is surely 
very remarkable to find Dr. Chalmers speaking thus on the occasion of 
Duff's first visit to Scotland in 1839, when Duff was still only twenty-three 
years of age—‘ You were the first, I believe, to set the example of passing 
from parish to parish, and from presbytery to presbytery, in behalf of 
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your own cause, and it only needs to be so carried forward on behalf of 
other causes as to fill the whole length and breadth of the land, in order 
to reap a tenfold more abundant harvest from the liberalities of the people 
than has ever yet been realized.’ And these words truly had ample fulfil- 
ment when Chalmers, Guthrie, and Candlish went through the length and 
breadth of Scotland to promote the Sustentation Fund, Manse-building 
Fund, and other schemes, after the Disruption. In spite of all the oppo- 
sition which Duff encountered from the prejudices of the people, the per- 
versities of statesmen, and the badness of the laws, more particularly 
relating to converts from the native religions, Duff’s career was one of 
eontinual success. The clear insight he had into the benefit that such 
education as he desired for the people would bring to the cause of civiliza- 
tion and civil government, soon drew to his support such men as Lord 
William Bentinck, Trevelyan, Macaulay, and also learned and enlightened 
Hindoos like the Rajah Rammohun Roy; and in a few years legislation 
began to take the course he had desired. The native converts to Chris- 
tianity were freed from many disabilities under which they had laboured. 
Indeed the later course of beneficent legislation clearly owes not a little to 
Duffs energy and self-denying agitation. The greatest opposition he had 
to contend with at first was, on the one hand, from the other missionaries, 
who short-sightedly thought his system was too secular, and too much 
sank the ordinary evangelizing agencies into a subsidiary place; and on 
the other, from the vernacularists, who fancied his use of English would 
be in conflict with their pet projects. But all these influences Duff, 
by his sheer determination and his undoubted devotion to the cause, 
sooner or later overcame, so that he was recognized as one of the greatest 
forces not only in educational and missionary work, but in political de- 
velopment. Those who would master the details must go to Dr. Smith’s 
volume, where they will find the earlier period up to the end of 1848, em- 
bracing the first fifteen years in India, outlined with the distinctness and 
firmness of touch that can come only from complete mastery of the sub- 

ject. By aid of Dr. Smith’s excellent arrangement, and his power of 
vividly presenting characteristic traits, they will be able to trace the power 
of early influences and associations, for there can be no doubt that much 
ef that stern Covenanting, truly pious, and somewhat superstitious old 

Celtic father lived and worked in the son. The sketch of the youthful life, 

which occupies only some thirty pages, is done with fine tact, and is made 

graphic by significant and suggestive touches. Duff’s spiritual ancestry 

is traced back to the great Charles Simeon, who, when on a visit to 

Moulin, preached and greatly stirred up the people, leaving a lasting im- 

pression on Duft’s father. The experiences of Duff's boyhood were unique, 

and distinctly such as would impress such a nature. The lad that had 

dreams of the day of judgment, and saw visions somewhat like those of 
Bunyan, was not likely to be superficially influenced by escapes that 

seemed. almost miraculous. He was once nearly drowned, another time 

he was almost lost in a snow-storm; and when, on his first voyage out to 

India, he twice escaped shipwreck, we need not wonder that he was dis- 
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posed to look on Providence as having in store for him a special work. 
At all events he worked in this spirit, his evangelical faith sobering and 
elevating what else might have allied itself with the vagaries of supersti- 
tion. Only once did we hear Dr. Duff, and that was on the occasion of 
his visit to Scotland in 1851, when he spoke on missions in Canonmills 
Hall, Edinburgh. His voice was not musical, his action was more forcible 
than elegant, and yet he was a great orator: he possessed himself of the 
emotions of his audience, and threw them back again with new force and 
inspiration. If Dr. Smith’s second volume proves as interesting as this 
one, he will have admirably succeeded in painting one of the most cha- 
racteristic and individual portraits that is to be found in recent biography. 


Field-Marshal Count Moltke, 1800-1878. By Proressor W. 
Mutter or Tisincen. ‘Translated with the Author’s 
Sanction by Percy E. Pinxerton, and Edited by Caprain 
H. M. Hozier. W. Swan Sonnenschein. 


Great wars always make great reputations. Whatever the impression 
of ability which men like Moltke make, only actual war on a large scale 
can give them the reputation which the Bohemian campaign of 1866 and 
the Franco-German campaign of 1870-71 have given to Moltke. It is in- 
teresting to read this memoir of the great military genius of the wars in 
connection with the biographies of Bismarck, its political genius. What- 
ever the personal abilities of the German Emperor, his will always be the 
great merit of having drawn to himself men of consummate ability like 
Moltke, Bismarck, and Roon. 

The memoir begins, oddly enough, with an account of the strategy of 
the war with Austria in 1866, which occupies forty pages, and which re- 
vealed to the world the great military genius of Moltke. Then we revert 
to the birth and early history of Moltke. Born in 1800, in Mecklenburg, 
his family felt Napoleon’s iron hand. He was educated amid many hard- 
ships at Copenhagen, concerning which he says, ‘the only good which I 
ever got from such treatment was that I became well used to every sort 
of deprivation.’ He entered the Danish service, and was entirely depen- 
dent upon his pay. He transferred his services to Germany, and after a 
brilliant examination at Berlin, he was gazetted as second lieutenant. 
For some years he studied hard, won confidence, was attached to the topo- 
graphical department of the general staff,and in 1835 obtained a captaincy. 
Then he went to Turkey, where, at the request of the Sultan, he was 
permitted to remain four years, and rendered great service in organizing 
the Turkish army. He visited many parts of the East and saw active 
service. His letters during this period are full of interest; they tell in a 
very vivid way the familiar story of utter corruption and of fatal incom- 
petence. On his return he published in 1841 a volume of letters from the 
East. He was gazetted major in 1842, and married an English lady, 
step-daughter to his sister. In 1851 he had attained the rank of colonel; 
as equerry to the Crown Prince he accompanied him to London, Paris, and 
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St. Petersburg; and in 1856 was present at the coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia. His letters from Russia were published in 1877. Everywhere 
he was a keen observer, a diligent student. He was present at tlhe mar- 
riage of our Princess Royal, and on his return visited Paris, and was a 
keen observer of the imperial régime. 

In 1868 he became chief of the staff, and on the death of Frederick 
William IV., Moltke, Bismarck, and Roon, the minister of war, seem to 
have formed the great purpose of which the German Empire is the realiz- 
ation, and to have formally set themselves to accomplish it, beginning 
with the entire reorganization of the army. What followed is well known. 
Moltke became the genius of Prussian strategy, while Roon was equally 
the genius of administration, and Bismarck of the political combinations 
which created opportunity. 

At every step we have to note the untiring industry, the watchful ob- 
servation, the instinctive judgment, and the daring strategy, which made 
Moltke what he-has become. No doubt strategical genius is his natural 
endowment, but it has been cultured with an assiduity and determination 
which are themselves almost an equal genius. This short biography is 
full of manifold interest. 


Spent in the Service. A Memoir of the Very Rev. Achilles 
Daunt, D.D., Dean of Cork; with Selections from his 
Letters, Diaries, and Sermons. By the Rev. Frepericx 
R. Wynne, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a very fascinating biography; simply and lovingly written, it pre- 
sents to us the portrait of a singularly devout and consecrated life. Born 
in 1832, the late Dean of Cork died in 1878, Always delicate in health, 
his life was a short one; but he crowded into it much earnest work as a 
minister of Christ, and attained a kind of social canonization accorded to 
few. Of respectable abilities, he was not marked by any distinguished 
power either of thinking or of eloquence; his popularity was won mainly 
by his goodness, amiability, and devotedness. Theological difficulties did 
not trouble him. He was able to believe with all his mind as well as with 
all his heart. He ministered simply and fervently the spiritual truths 
that sinful, weary men needed, and thereby justified the Gospel of Christ 
more than perhaps he himself knew. His course was uneventful. Of an 
old Irish family, he was educated first at a private school at Bandon, then 
at the University of Dublin. For a few months he was curate of St. 
Matthew’s, Dublin; then rector of Rincurran, near his father’s residence ; 
then of Stackallan, in the diocese of Meath; then incumbent of St. 
Matthew’s, Dublin, where he had been curate; then for a short time he 
held the deanery of Cork, and died. Everywhere he was a faithful and 
indefatigable minister and a popular preacher. He had no special con- 
nection with any great movements. His was the life of a simple, ordinary 
clergyman, but we have not often read a more beautiful and touching 
record than its earnestness and saintliness constitute. 
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Representative Nonconformists ; with the Message of their Life- 
work for To-day. By the Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


In four lectures delivered in the Presbyterian College, London, on John 
Howe, Richard Baxter, Samuel Rutherford, and Matthew Henry, Dr. 
Grosart seeks to point out and apply to our present-day thinking and life 
the distinctive characteristics of these four great writers and saints. He 
regards them as distinctively the types of intellectual sanctity, seraphic 
fervour, devout affection, and sanctified common-sense: a religious 
classification that the predominant characteristic of each justifies. He 
analyses the constituents of each conception, and illustrates them by 
biographical facts and large quotations from their writings. To have done 
with our grumblings first, Dr. Grosart’s style and tone offend us by a 
certain pervading fussiness and egotism, together with somewhat of 
oracular dogmatism, which his large knowledge and varied ability might 
well have dispensed with. We are never permitted to forget Grosart in 
his portraiture. From some of his judgments, too, we dissent. We have 
no feeling that a great critic and writer is to be defended in all that he 
says, or that his judgments are not fully open to criticism. Especially 
may the admirers of Henry Rogers feel that his high place in the critical 
literature of the present generation is secure ; but it is with a feeling of 
something more than surprise that we find Dr. Grosart, in a foot-note, 
summarily characterising the patient and loving labour bestowed by 
Rogers upon the punctuation of Howe’s chief works, in a tone of scorn- 
ful superiority like this : ‘The good man pothered and pottered so long 
over the punctuation and involute sentences of Howe, that he came to 
imagine his own labours of transcendent magnitude and importance.’ 
Assuredly ‘the good man’ would never have been capable of such a col- 
location as ‘ pothered and pottered,’ nor would many be found to endorse 
such an estimate of the great service he has rendered to Howe. Dr. 
Grosart’s book would, we fear, have fared somewhat badly in the hands 
of this elegant scholar and keen ‘critic of literary taste and style. Its 
merits are its keen appreciation of the men whom he appraises, the just 
emphasis that he puts upon their salient characteristics, and the admir- 
ably selected quotations by which he illustrates them. 

We must also commend Dr. Grosart for his catholic sympathies, and 
for the fearless way in which he vindicates important truths and methods 
against the cliquism of Churches and creeds on the one hand, and against 
the latitudinarians of unbelief on the other. Some of the points, which he 
puts with great formality and a certain consciousness of doing a daring 
thing, may seem to some a solemn affirmation of truisms, but they are 
notso in Dr. Grosart’s Church; all the more honour‘to him for this asser- 
tion. The best testimony we can bear to his book is that it has warmed 
our blood, and stirred up not only strong sympathies, but earnest desires 
that we could emulate the spiritual power and fidelity of the men whom 
he so admirably presents to us. 
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Holidays in Eastern France. By Miss Betuam - Epwarps, 
Author of ‘A Winter with the Swallows,’ &c. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Miss Betham-Edwards has here given us a delightful book, full of pic- 
turesque grace and relieved by truly poetic touches, which bring us more 
thoroughly en rapport with the country and the manner of life in it than 
could be achieved by never so many dry facts served up in the guide-book 
style. _And yet she does not by any means forget that element, present- 
ing us in an appendix with most compact itineraries, in which she accom- 
plishes the feat of superseding detailed hand-books. With her volume in the 
knapsack a tourist who is not afraid of simple fare, and is a good pedestrian, 
could follow her over her route at little expense and with much healthful 
enjoyment. It is truly astonishing that such a lovely district as that of 
‘Marne,’ within such a short distance of Paris, should be.so comparatively 
unvisited. This volume should send many there, for Miss Edwards has 
very artistically set forth its attractions. The scenery is fine; the people 
are simple, industrious, saving, and without pretensions, the greatest ex- 
travagance being an innocent desire to have neat rooms. All work hard, 
and of course desire now and then a little quiet enjoyment. Every- 
body makes Brie cheese, and nobody goes to church. In the Marne 
the various ages seem to jostle each other in the great monuments; and 
though Miss Edwards is never the dry antiquary, she seizes well the 
significance of them as they come under her eye. The chateau of the 
Rothschilds at Ferriéres, with its many curiosities, is described with felici- 
tous touches. In passing through Noisiel, where she finds subjects for 
many dainty pictures, she varies her pages by a most interesting account 
of M. Menier’s great chocolate factory near Lagny. Through Provins and 
Troyes she passes on to Montbéliard, and gives us an admirable account 
of the French Protestants there; indeed through the earlier part of her 
tour the people are independent of priestly influence, and find much of 
their profit in that circumstance. Through Besancon and the Valley of 
the Loue, almost. unvisited even by French tourists, though it has its 
points of living interest, she reaches the wine country of the Jura, and 
this furnishes her with what is perhaps the most interesting portion of her 
book ; the picture of Lons-le-Saulnier, with its artificial pond, its truly 
pastoral life, and the quiet, unaffected kindness of the people, reading like 
an idyl. Whether among Catholics or among Protestants, Miss Edwards 
catches the good side, and finds herself wonderfully at home. We wish 
we could have given space to dwell on her descriptions of Morez, St. 
Claude, and Nantua, and the church of Brou. Suffice to say that full jus- 
tice is done to the striking scenery as well as to the fine elements in the 
character of the people. We heartily recommend this volume to the con- 
sideration of all who may be meditating a foreign tour and who have not 
yet decided on their route, as well as to those who must do their travelling 
at, the fireside: they could hardly have a better companion than Miss 
Betham-Edwards. 
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The Later Evangelical Fathers — John Thornton, John Newton, 
William Cowper, Thomas Scott, Richard Cecil, William Wilberforce, 
Charles Simeon, Henry Martyn, Josiah Pratt. By M. SEELEY. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) Nothing more is attempted in this pleasantly 
written volume than a series of slight biographical sketches. The author 
does not try to estimate the Evangelical movement with which the 
names on the title page are associated, nor are any new faets brought to 
light in the sketches; the incidents of the different lives are simply 
retold with appreciative sympathy. That religion should inspire such 
lives is its sufficient testimony.——Historical Biographies. Edited by 
Rev. M. Creicuton, M.A. Vol. I. The Duke of Wellington. By 
Rosamonp Waite. Vol. II. Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough. By Louise Creicuton. (Rivingtons.) The first two volumes 
of a cheap series, in which will be comprised Simon de Montfort, the 
Black Prince, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Oliver Cromwell. It is odd that 
the biographers of Wellington and Marlborough should be ladies. No 
attempt is made to tell anything new. The usual authorities have been 
consulted, and the story of each told with straightforward clearness and 
conciseness. ‘The series will be useful for popular reading. Frederick 
Ozanam, Professor at the Sorbonne: his Life and Works. By KaTHLeEN 
O’Meara. With a Preface by Cardinal Mannine. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) We had a favourable word to say of the first edition of this Life of 
Ozanam, which revealed to many readers one whose name was prob- 
ably before unknown to them. The only feature in this second edition 
which now demands notice is the Preface, from the pen of his Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. The remarks on Ozanam, of which it consists, origi- 
nally appeared in a review of the first edition of the biography. Cardinal 
Manning naturally writes with some enthusiasm of one who, possessing 
high intellectual powers, and devoting his life to literature, at the same 
time gave himself to the service of the Roman Church, and sought to 
promote that reconciliation between faith and culture which was the 
mission of the ‘Liberal Catholics’ of France after the Restoration. 
He vindicates Ozanam, who was a sincere Republican, against the 
suspicions and aspersions of those who assume that in France all loyal 
Catholics must be Legitimists or Imperialists. It was the medieval 
Christian and Catholic Republic which fascinated Ozanam’s mind ; for 
he saw in it the check and balance that would have saved France from 
the excesses of its later kings, and therefore from ‘the sanguinary and 
anarchical reaction called the Revolution.’ He was zealous to raise the 
state of the people of France, and he looked forward to the time when the 
equality of conditions would be witnessed there which the progress of de- 
mocracy had produced in the United States. Apropos of democracy in 
America, leading naturally to the mention of De Tocqueville, who has 
written so wisely and well on the subject, it is amusing to find that Dr. 
Manning ‘ cannot leave’ the name without adding that he was ‘ born of a 
fervent Catholic Boston family,’ though, like many Frenchmen, he 
became practically indifferent afterwards; but ‘ended his days in Cannes, 
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under the pastoral care of the cwré and the watchful service of a sister 
of charity. His Eminence is thankful for small mercies.——History of 
the Corporation of Birmingham. By Joun Tuackray Bunce, F.S.S. 
fol. I. (Published for the Corporation by Cornish Brothers, New Street, 
Birmingham.) This, the first volume of a ‘ History of the Corporation of 
Birmingham, from the Grant of the Charter of Incorporation in 1838 to 
the Present Time, to be continued annually ’—we quote the minutes of a 
Town Council meeting held Jan. 11, 1876—is one of those publications 
under which a reader utterly breaks down. Yet the opening chapters 
are delusively readable. Birmingham, we are apt occasionally to forget, 
was a considerable town before the Norman Conquest, and the slight 
sketch of its early government, with which the volume opens, is interest- 
ing not only in itself, but as illustrative of the stubborn oak-like growth 
by which so many of our towns have risen from mere dependencies of a 
feudal manor to free and corporate existence. Equally interesting are 
some particulars of social life in Birmingham among the Garbetts and 
the Baskervilles a hundred years ago, extracted from the quaint ‘ auto- 
biography’ of ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, or the no less quaint pages of Birming- 
ham’s great historian, Hutton. But who can read verbatim proceedings 
of corporation meetings, or rejoice over the raking up again of half- 
extinguished embers of past discord? And what are ninety readable pages 
to a series that threatens to stretch on to the crack of doom, or until a 
‘ Conservative majority turns up to cut Mr. Bunce’s editorial labours 
short by the summary process of stopping the supplies ?——Classical 
Writers. Edited by Joun RicHarp GREEN, M.A. Milton. By Sroprorp 
A. Brooxe., Euripides. By J. P. Manarrey, A.M. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Two volumes of a series of cheap land-books. Mr. Brooke’s 
* Milton’ is a model of compressed information and suggestive criticism. 
Mr. Mahaffey also does his work well. All that we need to know about 
Euripides is told us with the mastery of knowledge that alone can 
produce a compendium.——Readings from English History. Selected 
and arranged by Ricwarp GREEN, M.A. Parts I.,II., III. Extracts 
from various writers, arranged in historical sequence, and with reference 
to salient points. From the beginnings of English history to Balaklava. 
A good idea well carried out. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Roman Provincial Administration. Being the Arnold Prize 


Essay for 1879. By W. T. Arnotp, B.A. Macmillan 
and Co. 

There is nothing more wonderful in the history of ancient times than 
the vast extent and systematie administration of Rome’s foreign depen- 
dencies. They originated, no doubt, as Mr. Arnold observes, in a desire 
on the part of Rome to make herself secure and all-powerful in Italy. 
This step, once taken, soon imposed upon Rome the necessity of commit- 
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ting herself to the conquest of half the known world. This external 
necessity speedily called forth an internal counterpart, in the form of an 
increase of mere military spirit, love of conquest for its own sake, and 
pride of power. There was, however,another element not dwelt upon by 
Mr. Arnold, which furnishes the grand reason why the history of Rome’s 
foreign conquests dates from the second Punic war. Up to these wars 
the Roman constitution was a democracy with an executive aristocracy. 
The aristocracy was willing to lead, not to defy the democracy. The 
latter consisted of substantial, independent farmers, living on freehold 
property, from which they could not be ejected. This democracy was 
ruined by Hannibal. The war destroyed the small freeholders, and their 
property fell into the hands of the nobility, was swamped in the Jati- 
fundia and cultivated by slaves. Italy became, comparatively speaking, 
emptied, and its cultivation miserably poor. It could no longer feed Rome, 
and Rome had therefore to depend on foreign produce, especially on 
foreign corn. The people flocked to the towns, especially to Rome, and 
were content to live on the forced contributions of Rome’s foreign provinces. 
Thus their self-sustaining agricultural activity was destroyed, and they 
became accustomed to be fed upon charities. There are many other 
points which are more or less imperfectly handled, but, taken as a whole, 
the essay is one we can honestly and heartily recommend, if not as the 
best possible, yet certainly as the best extant in our own tongue. Forin- 
formation upon this important subject, we have been hitherto indebted to 
meagre hints scattered over the Roman histories of Arnold, Merivale, and 
Mommsen, but in France and Germany different aspects of the subject 
have been carefully handled by some of their best historians in separate 
works, some of which Mr. Arnold has intelligently perused. Several, how- 
ever, of the earlier and later works have not been consulted by him. 
And we are sorry to find that the names of Segonius, Berfeld, Poinsignon, 
Rein, and Becker are not included in his list of authorities. Moreover, the 
nature of the relations these provinces severally sustained to Rome, and 
of the circumstances which determined them, might be more clearly and 
systematically arranged. The author, after describing what a province 
was, how acquired, secured, and organized, gives us the history of the pro- 
vincial administration during the period of tbe Republic, and of the earlier 
and later Empire, extending from B.c. 210 to a.p. 476. This is followed 
by a chapter on the system of taxation, and another on the towns in the 
provinces, which were of two kinds, viz., towns with a free native con- 
stitution, and towns with a Roman constitution. We sincerely trust that 
Mr. Arnold’s success will stimulate him to remove by future studies the 
necessary imperfections of the present volume, arising partly from lack of 
fuller acquaintance with the sources of information, and partly from his 
being compelled to adapt his material to the dimensions of an essay. It is 
absolutely impossible to compress the history of Roman provincial 
administration, extending over seven hundred years, within such narrow 
limits. With wider reading, more systematic arrangements of topics, and 
a clearer separation between the technical and historical, the author might 
NO. CXXXIX. 15 
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produce a work of inestimable value to the students of this period of 
Roman history. In its present form we strongly recommend it to the 
notice not of the historian alone, but also of the English politician, for 
there are many striking analogies between the Roman and British colonial 
dependencies. ‘The history of that ancient colossal system, with the 
causes of its prosperity and ultimate decay, is full of lessons for those who 
have a share in guiding the destinies of its modern counterpart. 


The History of the Law of Married Women’s Property. By 
Courtney §. Kenny. Reeves and Turner. 


Though almost fleshless in its extreme condensation, this brief inquiry 
into the origin and growth of a chief branch of English marriage law 
deserves thanks both from the legal historian and the sociologist. His- 
tory, in respect of married women’s rights, to some extent repeats itself. 
From the patriarchal theory—never by the way acknowledged by the Celt 
—of the early Latin and Teutonic races, by which all property passed in 
manus mariti, the world, as it grew wise, emancipated itself; until in 
Rome (after one hasty leap into the very opposite theory of ‘ separate 
purses’) the dotal system of a common conjugal fund, chiefly contributed 
by the woman, but temporarily administered by her husband, in Saxon 
England a custom of settlements, almost equivalent to the separate estate 
of the Celtic wife, became the universal practice. With the Norman Con- 
quest the patriarchal theory was revived, fortified by the enactments of 


the feudal law, and hallowed by the Church’s high idea of the wedded 
state—the wna caro of the theologian confirming the feudal doctrine of |” 


the supremacy of the man, ‘ gui se bat et qui conseille.’ From this again 
the world has shifted till, in France, mariage en communauté, a modi- 
fication of the Roman ‘dotal system,’ in the United States, the ‘ separate 
purses’ doctrine, has been accepted, while England, insular as ever, 
though still professing the Norman theory, in practice has gone, in the 
§ Married Women’s Property Act’ of Victoria, half-way to meet the ‘ para- 
phernal’ customs of the Americans. As an analysis of the slow and often 
chaotic growth of our marriage laws from Glanvil to Lord Cairns, Mr. 
Kenny’s essay is admirably complete. Moreover, each step is taken at 
first-hand from the original authorities, and verified all along by copious 
references. 


Free Trade in Land. By Joszrn Kay, Q.C. Edited by his 
Widow. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The fifteen letters contributed by the late Joseph Kay under this title 
to ‘The Manchester Examiner,’ and now republished by his widow in 
a single volume, plus a brief preface by Mr. Bright, and an appendix of 
extracts from an earlier work of the author's, describing more particu- 
larly the practical results of the extreme subdivision of landed property 
abroad, are the most logical and cogent arguments for this really conserva- 
tive reform we have ever had the pleasure to peruse. A practising 
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barrister, who had seen among his own clients the evil of a law which 
keeps great estates, from generation to generation, under the baleful power 
of ‘ the dead hand ;’ a traveller, who had studied the working of ‘ free trade 
in land’ in France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, Mr. Kay was as 
well acquainted with the practical as with the theoretical side of the land 
question, as averse to socialistic change as to the inertness which opposes 
all reform. Whether estates should be large or small, bequeathed to the 
eldest son or divided between all the world, might be left, he thought, to indi- 
vidual choice. The evil which is at the root of our feudal land system, the 
power namely to ‘ tie up’ estates for any number of years by deeds and 
settlements, leaving the nominal owner the mere possessor of a life interest 
in the property and wholly without power, if careless, ignorant, or in debt, 
either to sell the land to others or do justice to it himself—this evil he would 
remove by force of law, and with it, in natural sequence of events, the two 
other great grievances of land reformers, difficulties of registration, the 
result of these extremely complicated settlements—and difficulties of getting 
small estates at all, when so much land is permanently kept out of the mar- 
ket. Though personally an advocate for subdivided properties and la petite 
culture, Mr. Kay is much too logical not to see that this is quite adifferent 
question from free trade in land, and one, moreover, on which something 
may be said on either side. The acknowledged greater produce of corn per 
acre on the best English farms is a crux which the admirers of a peasant pro- 
prietary have not quite got over; although against this may perhaps be set 
a greater and better distributed yield, under la petite culture, of eggs, milk, 
vegetables, &c. Neither perhaps are the restrictions upon marriage where 
every labourer seeks to make a position before he takes a wife, and the 
almost miserly regard for every centime peculiar tothe owners of two-acre 
freeholds, in every respect admirable, even though a little better than ‘ the- 
parish -will-provide ’ carelessness of the English countryman. But to bind 
land in parchment bonds, so that its owner can neither make improve- 
ments himself nor suffer others to improve, has really only one defence, 
the supposed advantage of keeping a feudal family together and in sitw at 
any cost. And Mr. Kay, in these letters, has placed his finger with scien- 
tific precision on the real evil and its remedy. 


The Evolution of Man. From the German of Ernst Harcxen. 
Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Haeckel has long been known as one of the most thoroughgoing dis- 
ciples of Darwin in Germany, and this work is his last contribution to the 
solution of the problem of the origin of man, a contribution marked by 
his distinctive excellences and defects: the latter, indeed, are especially 
prominent, and are likely to blind very many of his readers to the real 
power the author often shows. To Englishmen the dogmatic assertion 
of positions that appear to be, and are meant by the writer to be, subver- 
sive of some of our dearest religious opinions, is particularly repulsive. It 
is hard for us to enter into the spirit of bitterness with which the Cultur- 
kampf is being carried on in Germany, but we should remember that to 
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many of these scientific seekers after truth Christianity is identified with 
the principles of the Syllabus, and the alliance of Evangelical Luther- 
anism with sacerdotalism in the Church, and autocracy and militarism in 
the State, tends still further to the divorce of science from religion. But 
still, with all such allowances, it is impossible to pass over entirely the 
spirit of too much of Haeckel’s writings. He never loses a chance of 
sneering at what he thinks to be orthodox opinion, and sometimes asserts 
that his opponents are not merely fools, but knaves. Even the lamented 
Agassiz does not escape. Many scientific men, it is true, cannot under- 
stand the later positions of this celebrated naturalist, but nothing can 
justify, or even excuse, such a paragraph as the following. 

‘Moreover, Agassiz can himself hardly have believed his theosophic 
phrases. This great American, who, as Carus Sterne rightly said, laid the 
foundation of much natural science, was in reality gifted with too much 
genius actually to believe in the truth of the mystic nonsense which he 
preached. Crafty calculation and well-judged reliance on the want of 
understanding of his credulous followers can alone have given him courage 
to pass the juggler’s pieces of his anthropomorphic Creator as true coin, 
It is hardly likely that this criticism will reach the author, and perhaps if 
it did it would scarcely influence him, but we venture to appeal to the 
English firm of publishers whose names are in the book, and to ask them 
if, as probable, this work may go to a second edition, to see to it that such 
an outrage on the memory of one of the foremost of our older naturalists 
is not allowed to be repeated. But we gladly pass to a pleasanter topic, 
and assure those of our readers who have a little more scientific know- 
ledge than is the average possession of this generation that these volumes 
will afford them a rare treat. Haeckel holds in Germany a scientific 
position not altogether unlike that of Huxley with us, and nothing can 
exceed the perspicuity of his statements and the brilliancy of his con- 
jectures; and his theory of evolution often enables him to correlate in a 
wonderful way a vast number of isolated and perplexing facts. The 
defect of his treatment is that his theory, which ought at first to be to 
him merely a working hypothesis with which all the facts are to be 
compared, is emphatically and dogmatically assumed as true, and those 
facts alone looked at that seem to be in accordance with it. 

He starts with the Darwinian theory that all organisms tend to vary 
in infinitesimal degrees from their parent forms, and that natural selection 
takes advantage in the struggle for existence of those variations that are 
favourable, accumulating them until fresh and higher species are formed. 
He passes over all the yet unanswered difficulties in the way of this 
theory, such as that infinitesimal variation can only give infinitesimal ad- 
vantage in the battle of life, and that all we can learn of the confessedly 
imperfect geological record of the past seems to show that no such vast 
multitude of intermediute forms as this theory requires ever existed, but 
that nature moved by jumps, more after the fashion of what we often call 
sports. 

On this basis he lays down what he calls the fundamental law of organic 
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evolution, or the first principles of Biogeny. It is best to let him state it 
in his own words. 

‘This fundamental law is briefly expressed in the proposition that the 
History of the Germ is an epitome of the History of the Descent, or, in 
other words, that Ontogeny is a recapitulation of Phylogeny; or, somewhat 
more explicitly, that the series of forms through which the individual 
organism passes during its progress from the egg-cell to its fully developed 
state, is a brief compressed reproduction of the long series of forms through 
which the animal ancestors of that organism, or the ancestral forms of its 
species, have passed from the earliest periods of so-called organic creation 
down to the present time.’ 

Now of this law the writer really gives no proof. It has not, we think, 
the ‘note’ of an axiom. It lacks simplicity, and is not apparently 
necessary truth, and the writer simply uses it in order to show in what 
line of descent man must have come. He may urge indeed that by using 
it he really proves it, and there would be some truth in the statement ; 
but he should use it merely as a working hypothesis until the truth of it 
is more clearly established. But even in his hands the law has to be 
considerably modified, at least many of the facts with which he deals are 
opposed to it, and so he has first to admit that many stages in the past 
history of the race have dropped out of the brief epitome of the indi- 
vidual. Not unlikely, but still requiring proof. Again, he admits that 
there are stages in the progress of the individual embryo that are not 
represented in the past history of the race, ‘but merely kenogenitic vi- 
tiations of the original, paleogenitic incidents of evolution.’ Again we say 
not unlikely, but requiring proof, and on the whole rendering the funda- 
mental law of Biogeny a somewhat dangerous guide. Still passing over 
these difficulties, to what conclusions do these theories lead Haeckel ? 
He begins at the bottom. By the action of chemical and physical laws 
on @ matrix or menstruum of inorganic matter, organized living beings 
were formed like to the Bathybius or Protameba of our own day, mere 
masses of undifferentiated protoplasm, the Monera animals, as he calls 
them. These changed into the simple Amebe, in which differentiation 
had begun by the appearance of a nucleus, and of a hardening of the 
surface. The next stage was the forming of the separate organisms into 
colonies, and differentiation of organisms carried a little further. Next 
ciliated, hollow vesicles, the wall of which is formed of a single stratum 
of homogeneous cells; the volvoces of our ponds are the modern ana- 
logues of those old parents of our race. Then these change into animal 
forms like Haliphysema, a sponge, or Gastrophysema, which has been 
described as a Rhizopod, Gastrea-like forms, a bag with a double row 
of cells around it, the first trace of the distinction between the dermal 
and intestinal layers of more advanced forms. The first indications 
of the bilateral form changing from the hitherto radiate forms, is to be 
found in the next stage, which is now represented by the Turbe!laria, flat 
worms that live in the water. In these Acoelomi, as they are called, 
there is no true body-cavity, no heart, and no blood; but for the first 
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time appears a further differentiation, that between back and front, top 
and bottom, arising from the animals always creeping on one side, and 
always moving one end foremost. 

In the next stage, that of blood-bearing worms, a considerable advance 
was made, the separation which took place between the outer skin fibrous 
layer and the inner intestinal fibrous layer becomes filled with lymph or 
blood, and the consequent development of the vascular system is corre- 
lated with important advances in other parts of the structure. 

Next appears the first appearance of a vertebral column, at first with- 
out any trace of a skull, as in the Amphioxus of our day; then with im- 
perfect ones, as in the Lampreys, followed by the Sharks. The author 
thinks it was undoubtedly in a branch of this tribe that the first suc- 
cessful effort was made to accustom itself to terrestrial life, and to breathe 
atmospheric air, the gills becoming closed and the swimming bladder 
being developed into lungs. Through the Amphibia, by successive ad- 
vances, illustrated by the Mud-Fish, Siren, and Waternewt, we reach the 
Amnion animals and the lowest Mammals, of which the Monotremata 
are the last degraded representatives ; thence through the Marsupials we 
come to the next great group of the placental Mammals, which originated 
in either the end of the secondary or beginning of the tertiary age. 
Of these the Deciduata with discoidal placenta appear to point the road 
onwards through the semi-Apes, those nearly allied to the pouched Rats, 
up to the tailless Lori, which lead at once to the lower Apes proper, and 
then through the Catarrhine, to man. The author proceeds to sustain 
his position by a detailed examination of the development of the skin 
and its appendages, the nervous system, spinal cord, and brain, the 
organs of the senses, the skeleton, including the skull, the digestive 
organs, the vascular and respiratory organs, indeed, by a review of the 
entire human organism. It-is impossible for us of course here either 
to expound or criticize the views advocated. If our readers wish to go 
further they must read the book for themselves, and if they do we ex- 
pect they will be surprised at the light the theory casts upon many 
dark problems in man’s constitution, and be prepared to admit that it 
at any rate forms at the present day a good working hypothesis to aid 
further research. Of the bearing of the theory on theology, it may be 
enough to say, that if ever the truth of these views be established, a way 
will be found to reconcile them with the facts cf religion, and man will 
again learn the lesson that the thoughts and deeds of the Creator are 
higher and more wonderful than those of the creature. 


Freedom for Science and Teaching. From the German of 
Ernst Harcxen. With a Prefatory Map by T. H. Huxtey, 
F.R.S. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Professor Haeckel gets more arrogant and imperious the more he is 


opposed ; particularly when his opponent is a man whom he must admit 
‘to be qualified to speak with authority on matters of science. His essay 
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on ‘Freedom in Science and Teaching’ is a reply to Dr. Virchow’s 
celebrated address, delivered at Munich last September, in which the 
veteran physiologist scouted the attempt to erect the modern doctrine of 
evolution into an infallible dogma of universal application. On the 
ground that it is merely a provisional hypothesis, or scientific theory 
more or less accepted, but not certainly demonstrated, Virchow de- 
nounced the attempt to teach it as one of the proved results of science to 
the young. His demonstration excited alarm and irritation among the 
evolutionists, who could not make light of the claims of Virchow (although 
Haeckel sneers at both him and Dubois-Reymond as specialists!) to speak 
on such a subject. They were most of all irritated by his unfortunate 
effort to make political capital out of the discussion. Virchow is a poli- 
tician: Germany last autumn was in violent excitement in consequence 
of the regicidal attempts of a Hidel and a Nobiling, and it was not 
becoming in one who is a light of science to catch political applause by 
associating in any way with Socialism a particular theory of descent. 
On this special point Mr. Huxley may be pardoned for speaking in his 
prefatory note with some degree of warmth, though he is guilty of equal 
violations of good taste—to put it on no higher level—in his sneers at the 
sacred convictions of multitudes of his fellow countrymen, as when he 
speaks of ‘the linguistic accomplishments of Balaam’s ass and the 
obedience of the sun and moon to the commander of a horde of blood- 
thirsty Hebrews.’ More painfully revolting still is Professor Haeckel’s 
elaborate and blasphemous sneers at the most solemn Christian sacra- 
ments and beliefs, at, for instance, page 81 of this little volume. For 
men who are capable of thus grossly outraging the feelings of their 
countrymen to call out so loudly about Professor Virchow’s comparatively 
mild political reference, is another illustration of the inconsistent sensi- 
tiveness of these new lights. 

When we come to the seriously argumentative reply of the German 
champion of evolution, we are surprised to find that, after all, he himself 
gives up his whole case. But he does it in such a way that, while keeping 
the promise to the ear, he utterly sets it at nought in sense and substance. 
Professor Virchow, himself formerly regarded as one of the great lights of 
modern thought, who has even been denounced as the ‘ notorious materi- 
alist,’ and the ‘advanced Radical,’ has seen with grave disapproval the 
growing arrogance of the materialistic school, and has been compelled to 
take the field to deny that the dogma of evolution has been yet proved. 
Professor Haeckel (p. 39) says it is ‘simply false’ that he has ever treated 
any specific genealogies as demonstrated, seeing that he has pointed out, 
‘on all occasions,’ that he regards them as only ‘ provisional hypotheses.’ 
For the general theory of descent, however, he claims ‘full and permanent 
value, because it is,’ he says, ‘inductively based on the whole range of 
common biological phenomena and on their internal causal connection.’ 
But how does this agree with the statement almost immediately following 
(pp. 48-4)—‘ Our ape-hypothesis is objectively and thoroughly proved” ? 
It would really matter little, however, if it could be shown by Professor 
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Haeckel that he has sometimes taught his evolutionary views with re- 
servations of the sort suggested, for we find him making the astounding 
statement, without any reserve, ‘that if we could take ‘a complete view 
of the historical evolution of the psychic functions, we could reduce the 
whole of them (including consciousness) to a mathematical soul-formula.’ 
Causal mechanism is to Haeckel the all of the Kosmos, and there is 
neither hesitation nor reserve, nor a single trace of respect for those who 
think differently, in the tone in which this new dogma is promulgated. 
Every cell is a soul in the onlysense in which the materialistic philosophy 
admits a ‘soul.’ And yet the professor who learnedly sets forth these 
barren and repugnant conclusions as the utterances of infallibility, asserts 
with equal dogmatism that ‘all human knowledge is subjective,’ that in 
the last resort nearly all science is hypothesis, and that the very ‘cell’ 
itself—the ultimate idol of the evolutionists—is an ‘ abstraction, a philo- 
sophical idea.’ To this inextricable jumble of materialism and idealism, 
Haeckel, like Huxley, would lead bis disciples, leaving them in the last 
resort in a condition of Pyrrhonism, doubting everything, knowing nothing, 
knowing not even that we doubt. 


A Monograph of the Silurian Fossils of the Girvan District in 
Ayrshire. With Special Reference to those contained in 
the ‘“‘Gray’’ Collection. First Part. William Black- 
wood and Son. 


The names of the authors, Dr. Nicholson and Mr. Etheridge, junior, 
are quite sufficient testimony to geologists of the value of this monograph, 
and the most cursory reading shows the care that has been taken with it, 
and the many paleontological and stratagraphical conclusions to wnich it 
points. Girvan has long been classic ground to the students of Siluria. The 
unusual richness of its fossil remains, and, comparatively speaking, the 
good condition of preservation in which they are found, have enabled a 
fairly accurate interpretation of the intricate succession of strata, and 
have thrown a good deal of light on other places where no, or at best only 
imperfect, organic remains have been discovered. This part of the work 
is confined to the Protozoa (Rhizopoda), the Corals, and the Trilobites, 
and gives a full and accurate account of all the forms hitherto imperfectly 
described, with really good figures of all the more important ones, especi- 
ally of those found in the Gray collection, known to be richer in Silurian 
fossils of the district than any elsewhere. Altogether the excellence of the 
work will tend to increase the well-earned reputation of its authors. 


Euclid and his Modern Rivals. By C. L. Dopeson, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 

The object of the present work, to use the words of the author, ‘is to 
furnish evidence, first, that it is essential, for the purpose of teaching or 
examining in elementary geometry, to employ one text-book only ; 
secondly, that there are strong « priori reasons for retaining, in all its 
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main features, and especially in its sequence and numbering of proposi- 
tions, and in its treatment of parallels, the manual of Euclid; and, 
thirdly, that no sufficient reasons have yet been shown for abandoning it 
in favour of any one of the modern manuals which have been offered as 
substitutes.’ The evidence is presented in a dramatic form, as affording a 
better opportunity of marshalling the arguments on both sides of the 
question, and of a more lively and interesting treatment than the usual 
essay-form. The main object of the work is the vindication of Euclid’s 
masterpiece, with certain modifications, against its modern rivals. The 
dramatis persone who uphold this view are borrowed from ancient 
history, e.g., Minos, Rhadamanthus, Plato, Aristotle, and, of course, Euclid 
himself, and the views of the modern rivals are represented by Herr 
Niemand, who is introduced as carrying a pile of books, the works of the 
following authors: Legendre, Cooley, Cuthbertson, Wilson, Pierce, Willock, 
Chauvenet, Loomis, Morell, Reynolds, and Wright. The arguments 
brought forward in favour of geometrical text-books are discussed with 
great clearness and acuteness, and, what is more, with a good amount of 
sound common-sense, while ample justice is done to the advantage of sub- 
stituting different methods of proof from those employed by Euclid him- 
self. The perplexing difficulties which harass examiners and examined 
alike are vividly described, and very satisfactory reasons are given why 
the text-book which is adopted as the standard should follow more closely 
the line of argument pursued in the original masterpiece. For details we 
must refer our mathematical readers to the work itself, the reading of 
which will amply repay them on whichever side of the question they may 
have taken their position. We ourselves agree with Mr. Dodgson, that 
no modern text-book has as yet made good its claim to the place of the 
ancient geometrician. A text-book constructed somewhat after the plan 
suggested by the author would be an unmistakable boon both to teachers 
and taught. 


The Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph. By 
Counr pu Moncen. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

This translation of the Count du Moncel’s popular account of these 
latest discoveries of the scientific mechanician has received several additions 
from the author, including, if we are not mistaken, descriptions of Mr. 
Faber’s speaking machine, and the very simple electrophone of M. Ader. 
The Count’s clear explanations of the principles and the construction of the 
various contrivances for the transmission to a distance of articulate 
sounds are deserving of high praise; as is also the scrupulous care 
with which the claims of rival inventors are weighed in the balance, 
and honour given only where it is legitimately due. 


A Ministry of Health and other Addresses. By B. W. 
Ricwarpson, M.D. Chatto and Windus. 


The addresses collected in this little volume have many of the essential 
elements of popularity—a plain, clear style, much handy information about 
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things of science not too generally known, even a certain element of one- 
sidedness. We cannot ourselves accept quite literally Dr. Richard- 
son’s pessimist’s view of alcoholic drinks, or endorse each word of his 
attack on modern education, because a few eggs are broken in making the 
omelette. But there is many a grain of wholesome truth even in papers 
implicit agreement with which is impossible, and everywhere a manly 
and suggestive strain of thought, which in itself is no slight commendation. 
Among the addresses, whose main purpose is simply to give information 
about facts, those on ‘ Cremation’ and on ‘ Ether-drinking ’ will be found 
most generally interesting. 


The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer. The Maps by 
W. and A. K. Jounston. Religious Tract Society. 

A series of biblical maps, with descriptive introductions, brought up to 
the latest geographical discoveries; and how far behind even modern maps 
of Palestine are, the achievements of the Palestine Exploration Society 
show. The atlas consists of sixteen admirable maps, illustrating the dif- 
ferent periods of biblical history—being those of Messrs. Johnstons’ Scrip- 
ture Atlas. The descriptive notes might with advantage have made more 
use of recent discoveries and identifications, such as those of Brugsch Bey 
in the Sinaitic Peninsula, and those of the Babylonian tablets. To tell us 
that Abraham lived in Urfa, and migrated twenty miles south to Haran (p.5) 
—a very unlikely migration—and then in the ‘ Gazetteer’ to identify Ur 
with Mugheir, about 125 miles from the Persian Gulf, and to designate it 
the city, or district, whence Abraham migrated to Canaan, is somewhat 
inconsistent. The latter is by far the more probable identification. Much 
has been done since the publication of Professor Rawlinson’s ‘ Origin of 
Nations,’ almost the exclusive authority for the work. The ‘Gazetteer’ 
is a useful list of places mentioned in the Bible, and includes Lieutenant 
Conder’s important identifications in Palestine. By its Scripture refer- 
ences it serves also as a concordance. For the use of teachers and families 
the atlas will be handy and valuable. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Gleanings of Past Years, 1844-1878. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapstone, M.P. Vols. III.-VI. John Murray. 


These four volumes, respectively entitled ‘ Historical and Speculative,’ 
* Foreign,’ and ‘ Ecclesiastical’ (i. and ii.), contain twenty-two essays on 
various topics, some contributed to Reviews, others, such as the 
famous ‘ Letters to Lord Aberdeen on the State Persecutions of the Nea- 
politan Government’ (1857), and the pamphlet on the Royal Supremacy 
(1850), separately published. It is, of course, impossible to discuss here 
any of the various topics treated, or in any satisfactory way even to 
touch them. None of them are wholly ephemeral; even the Neapolitan 
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letters are important contributions to history, which they greatly helped to 
make ; and the same may be said of the other political papers. The ecele- 
siastical and theological papers are of more permanent vitality, inasmuch 
as the principles discussed in them enter with continuous pertinence and 
force into the speculations and controversies of every generation. In 
these papers especially there are scores of matters discussed and of posi- 
tions maintained which tempt us to criticism, and, in some measure, to 
dissent. We must, however, content ourselves with two or three remarks 
suggested by the collection as a whole. They exhibit to us very 
strikingly the characteristics of Mr. Gladstone’s literary tastes and moral 
sympathies. His thought and life move in a lofty sphere. Both as a 
Christian man and a statesman, he looks upon the great questions of the 
day from a lofty standpoint. His entire career and habit of thought are 
a point-blank contradiction to the foul heresy so shamelessly propounded 
of late, that moral and Christian principle cannot be applied to national 
politics ; a maxim which clearly would disqualify Mr. Gladstone as a 
statesman ; fcrevery paper is full both of intellectual and moral earnestness. 
Mr. Gladstone’s high place of almost unique moral esteem, throughout 
not only England, but also Europe and America, has been won by his un - 
compromising application of great Christian principles to every political 
question. We have no objection to a statesman writing novels, if such be 
his order of mind; but a comparison of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels with 
Mr. Gladstone’s literary studies ought surély to impress Englishmen, who 
care for higher thought aad purpose, with the radical difference between 
the two men and their statesmanship. Already we have paid dearly 
enough for the wild imagination and moral levity of a romancer. 

Another thing that must impress readers of these reprints is the utter 
impossibility of the writer being other than perfectly fair-minded, un- 
selfish, and lofty of purpose. However we may differ from Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions, these qualities are conspicuous on every page, and will 
determine the verdict of history upon him, whatever the wild gusts of 
contemporary political passion. Mr. Gladstone’s historic place among 
the great statesmen of England will assuredly be as honoured as it is 
unique. These papers will be to future generations a sure index of the 
man ; and so long as the intuition of great moral qualities remains, they 
will give him a place with men of the order of Milton, Hampden, and 
Falkland. It is curious to speculate upon the studies of Mr. Gladstone 
as a statesman and as a religious man some century hence. We may 
safely leave his character for religiousness, earnestness, justice, and lofty 
patriotism to the verdict of history. 

An interesting element of study would be the growth of a mind emi- 
nently candid, receptive of truth, and reverent to it, and wise in discerning 
and appropriating the teachings of experience. Great and true natures 
grow to the last both in wisdom of life and religiousness of life, and 
in those qualities generally which characterize the statesman and philo- 
sopber. Steady, normal, continuou; growth has been a striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gladstone. Some men permit themselves to be repelled 
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and driven in upon themselves by their own disappointments and mis- 
conceptions. An early life of liberal tendencies and generous sentiments 
degenerates into an old age of cynical conservativism and resentment. 
With equal humility and independence, Mr. Gladstone has been a pupil 
of his age. He has grown wiser by its experience, and broader minded 
and hearted by its progress. ‘Broadening from precedent to precedent,’ 
he has forgotten the things behind, in the sense in which the man forgets 
the things of childhood, and has steadily advanced in the direction of 
larger truths and nobler liberties; and this so naturally and uniformly 
that not even his bitterest political antagonists attempt to impugn the 
integrity of the process. How impossible even to thought a biographical 
portraiture of him like those recently drawn of Lord Beaconsfield. From 
almost congenital Toryism to advanced Liberalism, his progress has been 
both natural and sure. 

The ecclesiastical papers offer strong temptations to comment. The 
paper on The Theses of Erastus (1844) is separated from that on ‘The 
Courses of Religious Thought’ (1876) by a wide space, not so much in 
dogma, perhaps—save on the Establishment question—as in spirit, in 
broader handling, in larger sympathies. In the former paper, Mr. Glad- 
stone scarcely seemed to recognize the larger question lying behind his 
conception of the Church and sacraments, whether the Church of the New 
Testament really contemplated more than mere association, and whether 
what Mr. Gladstone deems the degrading of the sacraments is not really 
their highest spiritual conception. We fancy that, active and inquisitive 
in ecclesiastical matters as Mr. Gladstone’s mind is, he has never really 
applied severely and thoroughly that scientific method to their investiga- 
tion which he has been accustomed to apply to politics. Mr. Gladstone's 
volumes have enhanced our great respect for him as a man and our pride 
in him asa statesman. No greater Englishman has served and adorned 
his generation. 


Selection from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, 
Esq. Edited by his Son, Macvey Narmer. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mr. Macvey Napier issued the bulk of this correspondence to friends, 
‘privately printed,’ about a year ago. The great interest and the 
biographical value of much in the book naturally enough led to urgent 
requests that it should be given to the public. A few additional letters 
have been introduced. There are two ways in which such a book may be 
viewed. First, as shedding new lights on the characters of men highly 
distinguished in their different walks of life; and secondly, as exhibiting 
the process by which a great political or party organ in England is built 
up. In the first respect the book is all that could be wished; with regard 
to the second, however, it would have been a great advantage if more of 
Mr. Maevey Napier’s own letters had been preserved. ,We see in too 
many instances only one side of questions and details of difference that 
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arose between editor and contributors, and occasionally between con- 
tributors themselves. Mr. Macvey Napier’s letters would have greatly 
aided in this respect. It is evident enough that when Lord Jeffrey, after 
his twenty years’ experience of editorship, turned over the reins to Mr. 
Macvey Napier, they fell into right good hands, else, in spite of the great 
influence which the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ had already gained, it would 
almost certainly have been upset by the jealousy, the cross purposes, even 
the hatred that some of the contributors (who were still essential to the 
success of the Review) entertained towards others. Life was not exactly 
to Mr. Napier the happy unimpeded exercise of labour and influence 
which innocent outsiders might have fancied it. He not only had to 
fight his enemies, he had discreetly to act the part of a peacemaker be- 
tween friends who were as bitter as any declared enemies with no common 
interests could possibly have been. That he managed to keep them in a 
kind of enforced union, and made them submit to run so steadily to- 
gether, as to bear him and his vehicle onward, says much for his caution, 
prudence, and tact. He was really a man with a well-balanced mind, 
not seeking to travel far beyond the range of such interests as mere self- 
interest prescribed. This was his strength. The success of the Review, 
looked at merely from the level of immediate returns, was his swummum 
bonwm ; and the most influential of the writers had implicitly to submit 
to his Rhadamantine demands as respects curtailment. No doubtful or 
dangerous or high-flown passages were allowed to pass. When we say 
that the writings of such men as Lord Brougham, Lord Macaulay, 
Thomas Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Sir George C. Lewis, George H. 
Lewes, Lord Lytton, Sir James Stephen, and Sir William Hamilton 
had to undergo this process, some idea of Mr. Macvey Napier’s great 
powers of perception and forecast will be gained; for he did not escape 
being called to account, and had often to give reasons for his proceedings. 

When we pass from general considerations of policy to the characters 
of the men as revealed in letters, wherein, not unfrequently, they ex- 
pressed themselves on great public or literary questions even more freely 
than they dared have done in the pages of the Review, the interest is 
greatly increased. Itis a very varied company, and they present the 
most marked contrasts. Mr. Carlyle—with his quaint originality so banded 
with egotism, determined to make the most striking and individual 
natures the mere texts or pegs for his own theories of things in general—is 
at the very opposite pole from the polite and somewhat pedantic Sir 
David Brewster, or the rather pert and sometimes caustic Lord Jeffrey. 
Mr. Carlyle’s remarks upon Byron are, in the highest sense, characteristic; 
and any one who wishes to get a direct confession of Mr. Carlyle’s method 
of making men merely mediums for his own creative critical self- 
expression, will find it here. But the centres of interest in this respect 
xre Lord Brougham and Macaulay. From first to last they appear re- 
solved on each other’s extermination—as far as the ‘Edinburgh Review ’ 
is concerned. Yet they both go on, submitting to be bound in the same 
flowery harness by Mr. Macvey Napier—the Castor and Pollux, the 
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eternal brethren of the ‘Blue and Buff,’ and of ‘the Blue and Buff’ alone. 
Before we have got over the first half-dozen of these letters the feud has 
begun. Brougham announces to Napier that Macaulay is preparing a 
leading article on a recent speech of his, which must go first, ‘as the 
question has, since I last declared against the right of holding men in 
slavery, assumed a new aspect.’ Macaulay replies that ‘ Brougham must 
be out of his wits. I heard that his triumph in Yorkshire had turned his 
brains or something very near it. I have no notion on what grounds he 
imagines I am going to review his speech.’ Macaulay does not accept 
the hint, and Brougham bides his time. When Macaulay wishes to write 
on the ‘ French Revolution,’ Brougham claims the ground as his by right 
of previous occupation, and so firmly, that Mr. Napier has to yield at 
discretion, and poor Macaulay’s article, on which he had spent a whole 
month of leisure, cannot be used. ‘My expectations have been exactly 
realised,’ he says. ‘ The present constitution of the “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ 
is this, that at whatever time Brougham may be pleased to notify his in- 
tention of writing on any subject, all previous engagements are to be con- 
sidered as annulled by that notification.” When Brougham writes an 
article it is disparaged by Macaulay; when Macaulay writes an article 
it is sneered at as boyish and unphilosophical by Brougham. Brougham 
has skill enough to hit Macaulay’s weak point and to declare his philoso- 
phical attempts to be superficial and stupid (which might surely pass when 
Macaulay himself sometimes felt and acknowledged that they were 
superficial, distinctly recording this impression about the philosophical 
portion of the essay on Bacon.) Brougham declares the essay on Clive to 
be profligate, and the style of it snip-snap. Macaulay declares Brougham’s 
articles to be heavy, clumsy, without art and pictorial grace; and, with 
the oddest naiveté in the world, asserts that they have no chance to live, 
because a ‘bold, dashing, scene-painting manner [such as his own] is 
that which succeeds best in periodical writing.’ Macaulay, according to 
Brougham, accepts favours from Brougham and then forgets them ; 
Brougham charges Macaulay with meanness, ingratitude, and hardly 
honourable attempts to undermine. We can scarcely believe that the 
two men would have refrained from violence to each other if Mr. Napier 
had not been as reserved and discreet as he was able; and though we 
are keen to get all possible new lights on character, some of the passages 
in these letters should, as we think, have hardly been published even now, 
for they are certainly not very honourable to either. We give a portion of 
one because it involves some matters of fact which Mr. G. O. Trevelyan 
might do something to clear up. It is from Brougham, dated July 4, 
1838 :— 

* As to Macaulay, I only know that he left his party, which had twice 
given him seats in Parliament for nothing, while they were labouring for 
want of hands in Parliament, and jumped at promotion and gain in India. 
But what think you of his never having called on me since his return? 
Yet I made him a Commissioner of Bankrupts in 1827, to the exclusion of 
my own brother. I gave his father a Commissionership, to the exclusion 
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of the Whig supporters, and I gave his brother a place in Africa to the 
exclusion of a friend of my own. Yet, on returning from India, he suffers 
his fears of giving offence at Holland House to prevent him from doing 
what he never feared to do when I was in office. Ashe is the second or 
third greatest bore in society I have ever known, and I have little time 
to be bored, I don’t at all lament it; but I certainly know that he is by 
others despised for it, as he is pretty sure one day to hear. That you 
have done anything very adventurous in encountering the wrath of the 
Macaulay party, I really do not much apprehend. That he has any 
better right to monopolise Lord Chatham, I more than doubt. That he 
would have done it better, I also doubt: for if truth, which he never is in 
search of, be better in history than turning sentences, and producing an 
effect by eternal point and glitter, I am assured that the picture I have 
done, poor as it is, may stand by any he or Empson could have done. 
But that is a trifle, and I only mention it to beg of you to pluck up a 
little courage, and not be alarmed every time any of the little knot of 
threateners annoy you. They want to break off all kind of connection 
between me and the “ Edinburgh Review.” I have long seenit. Their 
fury against the article in the last number knows no bounds, and they 
will never cease till they worry you out of your connection with me, and 
get the whole control of the Review into their own hands by forcing you 
to resign it yourself.’ 

Mr. Trevelyan, in his Memoir of Lord Macaulay, which, able as it was, 
did show a little of what, with a certain license, we may call the idola 
tribus, asserts that the Commissionership of Bankruptcy was given by Lord 
Lyndhurst in 1828, and he quotes a letter from Macaulay to his father, in 
which we read:—‘ The Commission is welcome, and I am particularly 
glad that it has been given at a time when there is no ministry, and when 
the acceptance of it implies no political obligation to Lord Lyndhurst. I 
of course feel personal gratitude, and I shall always take care how I speak of 
him.” Mr. Trevelyan might possibly dispose of the other assertions of 
friendly self-sacrifice in a satisfactory way. By an odd kind of mental 
action, as we read that remark of Brougham’s on Macaulay as a bore in 
society, the recollection flashed across our mind of Macaulay’s dislike to 
dogs because they spoiled conversation, or at any rate monologue! Mr. 
Carlyle, in one place, gives a significant warning against coming too close 
to great authors, as thus the charm of superiority might often vanish. 
We have felt this in reading several portions of this interesting volume. 
There is one little bibliographical matter in which the Editor is surely 
wrong. He speaks of the volume of Mr. Carlyle, which wandered from 
publisher to publisher, as having been the ‘ French Revolution.’ Surely 
it was ‘Sartor Resartus.’ The letter in which reference is made to the 
* poor book’ which, ‘ like an unhappy ghost still lingers on the wrong side 
of Styx; the Charon of Albemarle-street durst not risk it in his sutilis 
cymba, so it leaped ashore again,’ is November 26, 1831, and we know 
that at that time ‘Sartor’ was being ‘peregrinated,’ and surely Mr. 
Carlyle did not have two such jobs on hand at once! ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
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was published in ‘Traser’s Magazine’ in 1830, and did not appear in 
book form till 1884, and then only as ‘ reprinted for friends ;’ a large 
edition being issued in 1836, and another in 1841, ‘The French Revolu- 
tion’ again was published in 1837, after the ‘Sartor Resartus’ had, in 
spite of its peculiar form, made a distinct impression upon the public 
mind. 


Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By Etior. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


This volume is precisely what it gives itself out to be—a volume of im- 
pressions. The flimsy dramatic expedient of an old bachelor recording his 
views, musing on the past, and contrasting and comparing with a pathetic 
sense of a vanished freshness and glory not to be recovered, is felt to be a 
loss rather than an advantage ; since something of the feeling is involved in 
the very conception of the essays, and the reader is constantly led to refer 
from this thin, thin shadow back to the real personality of the author. 
This makes itself very decisively felt in certain touches which are quite 
out of keeping with the idea of the old bachelor, whose quaint reflectiveness 
and mild self-analyses are hardly consistent with such powerful dramatic 
portraitures in little, as we have, for instance, in Pummel, the old servant, 
who, notwithstanding his commonplaceness in one respect, quite justi- 
fies that reflection of Lord Bacon: ‘To say truth, nakedness is uncomely 
in mind as well as body; and it addeth no small reverence to men’s 
manners and actions if they be not altogether open.’ Pummel’s reserve 
amounts to that self-sufficience so highly esteemed of Emerson. What 
could be better than this: ‘ What is the cause of the tides, Pummel ?’ 
‘ Well, sir, nobody rightly knows, many gives their opinion, but if I was 
to give mine it would be different.’ 

The book thus properly divides itself into two sections: the first and 
far the slightest in quantity is truly dramatic and significant of human 
nature, which the author would surely have consulted her own interests 
by working into short sketches, more after the manner of the early ‘ Scenes 
from Clerical Life.’ As it is, they come in here with a slight suggestion of 
dramatic inconsistency. The other section is purely analytical or scientific, 
draped over with some artistic device of picturesqueness and naive self- 
confession, but in reality it is unsympathetic, distant, cold, unpenetrated 
by the light of imagination. A certain critic sometime ago gained con- 
siderable praise for having at a very early stage emphatically pointed out the 
peculiar effect which George Eliot’s scientific determination and dogma has 
had upon her style. This book would have furnished him with a crowning 
illustration of his thesis. The last chapter might be taken as the most 
convincing proof of this position. Here, under the somewhat extravagant 
heading of ‘ The Modern Hep, Hep, Hep!’ George Eliot actually uses 
her shadowy alter ego to point a moral from the way in which the Jewish 
element in ‘ Daniel Deronda’ was received. Apart altogether from the 
merits of the question, the method of exhibition strikes us as self-conscious, 
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unrestful, and unsatisfying. Satire too, based on the merest intellectual 
distinctions, plays a great part. In the section on ‘ Debasing the Moral 
Currency,’ George Eliot deals very trenchantly with the tendency at present 
existing to veil scorn and scoffing under parody, and we can easily guess 
at whom she is chiefly pointing ; but then the giving of nicknames is itself 
only a modified form of the offence, and if in one or two cases George 
Eliot has not aimed at attaching nicknames, we must be very far at sea 
indeed. ‘How we encourage Research’ is marred by the same tendency, 
‘Mermaid’ and ‘ Grampus’ and the rest moving only too uneasily in the 
medium into which they are here compelled. Humourhas here degenerated 
into the sleet-like glancings of mere wit, often verbal; and the sweet by- 
play, which so delighted us in the earlier works, is totally awanting. 
Literary life imaginatively conceived is just as susceptible of creative 
treatment as clerical life, but George Eliot’s work hardly testifies to that. 
The portions of the book which are most spontaneous and most congenial 
to the reader are precisely those in which there is no effort after intellec- 
tual distinction, and which lie apart from the main thread. ‘ Locking 
Inward’ and ‘Looking Backward’ are hardly satisfactory, through the 
excessively analytical and self-conscious strain in them. And yet hereand 
there are fine pictures, which but emphasize the general defect. Here is 
one of them— 

‘ Because our land shows this readiness to be changed, all signs of per- 
manence upon it raise a tender attachment instead of awe; some of us, at 
least, love the scanty relics of our forests, and are thankful if a brush is 
left of the old hedge-row. A crumbling bit of wall, where the delicate 
ivy-leaved toad-flax hangs its light branches, or a bit of grey thatch, with 
patches of dark moss on its shoulder, and a troop of grass-stems on its 
ridge, is a thing to visit. And then the tiled roof of cottage and home- 
stead, of the long cowshed, where generations of the milky mothers have 
stood patiently ; of the broad-shouldered barns, where the old-fashioned 
flail once made resonant music, while the watch-dog barked at the timidly 
venturesome fowls making pecking raids on the outlying grain—the 
roofs that have looked out from among the elms and walnut trees, or 
beside the yearly group of hay and corn stacks, or below the square stone 
steeple, gathering their grey or ochre-tinted lichens and their olive-green 
mosses under all ministries—let us praise the sober harmonies they give 
to our landscape, helping to unite us pleasantly with the elder generations 
who tilled the soil for us before we were born, and paid heavier and heavier 
taxes with much grumbling, but without that deepest root of corruption— 
the self-indulgent despair, which cuts down and consumes and never 
plants.’ 

Of course, it goes without saying that the book is full of fine thought, 
gleams of the deepest insight, and of keen interest in such problems as 
seldom come very close to the hearts of women-writers. We cannot help 
ourselves in judging George Eliot by the standard she has raised for her- 
self, and, so judged, we are forced seriously to say that this volume will 
be of more service to the critic and literary historian than to the general 
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reader, whose interest in much of it must be little else than affectation. 
In a certain respect it is a true sequel to the ‘ Breakfast Party ;’ it reveals 
a tendency which has even its pathological aspect. The scientific bias 
has compelled her to set up consciously a circle of mere lay figures, and 
that process cannot co-exist with the highest creative impulses, and if 
persevered in, must finally destroy it. 


Mixed Essays. By Matruew Arnotp. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has hardly ever better exhibited his peculiar grace 
and insinuating subtlety of style than in this volume. All the articles but one 
have already appeared in periodicals, and with them most of our readers 
may be presumed to be in some degree familiar. First of all there is the 
essay on Democracy, which appeared as a preface to the volume on Con- 
tinental Schools, and which we venture to say was read by a wider circle 
than specialists ; then comes ‘ The Fortnightly Review’ article on Equality, 
followed by that on ‘Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism,’ and this is 
not unfittingly succeeded by a chapter on ‘ Middle Class Education in 
France.’ The other half of the collection is distinctly literary, and comprises 
the articles on Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Primer of English Literature,’ on 
‘Falkland,’ the two ‘Quarterly’ articles on M. Scherer’s volumes on Goethe 
and Milton, and ‘The Fortnightly Review’ article on ‘ George Sand.’ 
Mixed essays they therefore, in a very express sense, are, and fairly 
represent Mr. Arnold in all the lines of his activity—political discussion, 
education, and literary criticism; his theological or politico-theological 
interest being indicated by a little lecture to Dissenters on the total hope- 
lessness of their crusade, on account chiefly of their neglect of the element 
of beauty in their worship—an element which is so admirably cared for 
in the Church of England ritual, and, as we logically suppose, most 
efficiently by the Ritualists. It is difficult to have too much of what is so 
specifically a saving element, ‘in which,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘ Catholicism 
{which Catholicism—English or Roman ?] and the Church of England have 
such areal superiority.’ And we hardly know what Principal Tulloch can 
say to the bright hopes held forth to the poor Scottish Presbyterians on 
their self-complacent and amicable endeavour to cultivate themselves 
in the very direction of that all-elevating ‘sweetness and light’ of 
which Mr. Arnold has made himself the apostle; only we do know 
that Mr. Arnold seems to us here to act in admirable expectancy of a 
meek fulfilment of the Christian principle that when a man is smit- 
ten on the one cheek he should turn the other cheek to the smiter. 
That is precisely what Principal Tulloch and his friends should now do, 
by way of acknowledging that they have been slightly mistaken, and 
thus fulfil the highest ideal their cultured Church of England brethren 
have formed of them; since assuredly they may not do it in any other 
way. ‘Besides the simple elementary truths present in all forms of 
Christianity,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘ there remains to the Church of Scotland 
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merely that which remains to the Free Church, to the United Presby- 
terians, to Puritanism in general—a religious service which is perhaps 
the most dismal performance ever invented by man.’ How can Principal 
Tulloch and Dr. Donald Fraser insist on remote and kindly kinship 
with the Church of England after that? Only, we should say, on ‘ the 
ground of the simple elementary truths present in all forms of Chris- 
tianity,’ among which the turning of the other cheek to the smiter is 
prominently included, as well as the command to give to the man who 
hath taken thy cloak thy coat also. We are quite serious; and surely 
Mr. Matthew Arnold at the moment he penned that sentence had in the 
background of his mind the thought of the reward promised to the man 
who entertains angels unawares. All this and much more in praise of a 
ritual essentially bound up with an episcopai hierarchy, we have failed 
somehow to reconcile in our minds with much that Mr. Arnold, in deli- 
ciously abstract political insight, finds to characterize the present tendency 
of things—the failure on the part of the aristocracy to justify their place, 
and the inevitable uprush of democracy. But we suppose the inference 
is that the bishops, though peers, are not yet aristocrats—at least in the 
essential matter of having failed to justify themselves in the position 
they hold; and are therefore, like wise men looking both ways, steadily 
standing, as the Scripture says, between the old paths and the new. 
Sandy Mackay, in Kingsley’s ‘ Alton Locke,’ spoke of an equality on 
the ‘principle of want o’ breeks;’ Mr. Arnold’s equality is specially an 
equality through breeches. He means to move the rich middle-class 
upwards to the culture of the aristocracy, who now have ‘ceased to 
command and captivate ;’ but he does not deign to concern himself with 
the poor, to whom equality means something. Really, and in earnest, 
the surprise of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s political chaff has worn off 
with its novelty: he hardly communicates new ideas, and we know 
almost too well what to expect. It may be true that ‘the need for 
beauty is a real and now rapidly growing need in man;’ that Puri- 
tanism cannot satisfy it, and yet it may not be true that ‘ Catholicism 
[which Catholicism ?] and the English Church can satisfy it,’ since ‘ this 
Catholicism and the English, Church cannot, any more than Puritanism, 
satisfy the need for intellect and knowledge in man.’ An expert abstract 
distinction, which suffices for purposes of thought, but is practically a 
delusion. For is there nota beauty for the intellect also, or are the Thirty- 
nine Articles to stand for this, and to be found final where the Westminster 
‘Confession is so ‘ absolutely sterile and worthless’? David Hume, whom 
Professor Huxley has recently been re-exhibiting to us in a new light, was 
metaphysical enough to note this important fact when he wrote: ‘ God is 
no object either of the senses or of the imagination, and very little of the 
understanding, without which it is impossible to excite any affection.’ But 
Hume was a sceptic pure and simple, and nowadays, conduct, which is 
three-fourths of life, is to be materially improved through the satisfaction 
of the intellect, and the Liberals, as Mr. Matthew Arnold advises them, 
*doing their best to open Catholicism [which Catholicism ?] and the 
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Church of England to all the enlarging influences of time.’ Mr. Arnold’s 
plea for justice to Irish education would surely have been in no way 
weakened by abstinence from such abstract, though ingenious, references 
to sundry other matters. Here he has not so successfully as elsewhere 
studied simplicity, and is too ornate. 

Of the literary articles we do not need to speak further than to say that, 
though they are well worthy of study, they lack in some measure the 
quick-thoughtedness and delicious freshness of those in his first volume 
of éssays. If he had more fully signalized Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
most consistent, penetrating, and most finely philosophical analyses 
of the Celtic spirit as presented in Scottish literature, and particularly 
in Robert Burns, he would only have carried forward activity on another 
line he has made his own, and have made us still more his debtor; 
and if while, on purpose, he abstained from doing more than epito- 
mizing M. Scherer’s judgments on Goethe, he had refrained from so 
decisively condemning poor Christiane Vulpius, we almost think he 
would have claimed more praise. But, even when most disagreeing 
with Mr. Arnold, we are most interested in what he says, and in 
the manner in which he says it, and this is certainly a very high 
testimony to his peculiar powers as a writer. We enjoy him even 
when he abuses us in his own sweet and enlightened way. We once 
heard of a man who recommended the Tarpeian rock for poor democrats 
who were democrats before their time — prophetic anticipators of the 
‘principle of expansion.’ Mr. Matthew Arnold ‘ will open up Catholicism 
and the Church of England’ to the democrats when democracy has 
become inevitable in the future ; and surely that is something in the way 
of reconciling the ‘ principle of expansion’ with ‘ the tones of moderation 
and sweetness,’ and uniting all the liberalizing influences of the time in 
science and in literature with Catholicism and the Church of England. 
This done, we shall have entered on the golden age, Dissenters will have 
either been converted to Beauty and that which satisfies the intellect, or 
have met another fate, and there shall be no more sighs for the Tarpeian 
rock for the democrats ! 


Sketches and Studies in Italy. By Joun Appineton Symonps, 


Author of the Renaissance in Italy. With a Frontispiece. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Symonds has here added another to the many admirable con- 
tributions he has made to the understanding of Italy, Italian literature, 
and the Italian Renaissance. In this instance, not having bound himself 
by any formal subject, he is free to range a little further afield; and 
alongside of pictures of Italian scenery and Renaissance sketches proper, 
we have criticisms of Lucretius, and an admirable essay on Antinous, in 
which the special motives of the Emperor Hadrian in relation to the 
martyr are well analysed, as well as the general characteristics of the 
emperor. Here we have the best evidence of large research and well- 
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directed scholarship. In ‘Two Dramatists of Last Century’ the merits 
of Goldoni and Alfieri are carefully compared. Two papers really valu- 
able in a different way are ‘ Amalfi, Palestrini, and Capri,’ in which Mr. 
Symonds shows all his old skill in word-painting ; and ‘Thoughts about 
Christmas in Italy,’ which is a good companion to it. Crema, Como, 
Bergamo, and Canossa are described with no little picturesqueness, and 
their wealth of association brought into due relief; for this is a kind of 
writing for which Mr. Symonds’s genius admirably fits him. The section 
‘Florence and the Medici’ is of course the piéce de resistance of the book, 
full of knowledge, thought, and rhetorical art as it is; and beside that, 
like the side chapel of a Gothic cathedral, may be placed the ‘ Popular 
Italian Poetry of the Renaissance,’ a subject in which Mr. Symonds could 
not fail to be deeply interesting. The chapter on the ‘ Debt of English 
to Italian Literature’ is one which Mr. Symonds could not treat other- 
wise than in an attractive and masterly matter, for he is one of the few 
men whomay be said to have mastered the minutie of both literatures, as 
the paper on the ‘Orfeo’ of Poliziano, and the appendix on ‘English 
Blank Verse,’ might be cited to show. Mr. Symonds writes: ‘ Much 
divergence from the rigid scheme of rhyming [in the sonnet with four 
rhymes] was admitted even by Petrarch, who not unfrequently divided 
the six final lines of the sonnet into three couplets, interwoven in such 
a way that the two last lines never rhymed.’ 

It is a noticeable fact that the minor early writers, like De Maiano, 
Cino da Pistoia, and Guido Cavalcanti, were more exigeant on strict 
points of form than were Dante and Petrarch. An arrangement of the 
terzets of the sonnet very common with Dante, of which Mr. Symonds 
makes no mention, was A B C, C B A, a form which often yielded a fine 
effect, and one which Mr. Rossetti has admirably imitated in his transla- 
tion of Dante’s fifteenth Sonnet, in his admirable ‘ Early Italian Poets.’ 

Mr. Symonds’s volume is thoroughly readable and informing. It is 
marked by great knowledge‘and fine taste ; and if sometimes we should 
regard Mr. Symonds’s style as overfluent and overfull, that may be in the 
eyes of many a merit rather than a fault. It is a book which every good 
library should have. 


English Men of Letters. Burns. By Princrpau SHarrp, LL.D. 
Defoe. By Witt1am Minto. Spenser. By A. W. Cuurcna, 
D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Thackeray. By AnrHony 
Trotuore. Macmillan and Co. 


We do not know whether there was any intention on the part of the 
editor that this series should be iconoclastic, but if not, certainly it tends 
that way—the majority of the writers apparently not regarding as well 
based the axiom that enthusiasm is necessary to biography. Mr. R. H. 
Hutton treated Scott with more of coldness than might have been ex- 
pected of him; and now Principal Shairp applies the coldest kind of 
analysis to Burns. One side of Burns, of course, the most unsympathetic 
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critie could not but admire, but even that side cannot altogether be dis- 
sociated from the tendencies which (allowed full sweep,.as he too often 
allowed them) led to all the excesses which the Puritanic must condemn. 
Burns was by constitution intense, uncalculating, over-social, sympathetic 
in excess, and yet with exceeding sharpness of observation, great humour, 
and dramatic power, and therefore subject to reactions. To find fault 
with him because he was able to represent so fally the kind of rough, law- 
less life that is figured in ‘ The Jolly Beggars,’ is essentially to wish that 
the field of his humour and sympathy had been more limited, which is 
going a step—even two steps—beyond what Wordsworth himself would 
have done. Suppose him deficient in this power, is it possible that we 
could have had the same range in his songs, properly so called? Out of the 
same element as gave birth to the ‘Jolly Beggars,’ came ‘ Willie’s Wife’ 
and ‘ Mickle thinks my love o’ my beauty,’ not to speak of ‘Tam o’ Shanter ; 
and the width of Burns’s dramatic range, and his sympathetic humour, is 
fully seen whenever these are viewed in relation to the whole field of his 
poems. Burns deeply mourned his own lack of self-control; but self- 
control, taken in the more common conception of it—as an unsympathetic 
and self-interested calculation of the best of two courses—is alien to that 
lyrical susceptibility, intensity, and ardour which were so powerful in him. 
In a word, though no man will justify Burns in his worst excesses, you 
would not have had a Burns if he were constituted to be in the common 
sense correct and decorous: we enjoy where he suffered through his en- 
joyments. Principal Shairp here, as always, writes with critical insight, 
and is sometimes very felicitous in his expressions ; but we must confess 
some lack of humour is noticeable, particularly in some remarks on a 
letter at p. 101. 

As for Mr. Minto’s ‘ Defoe,’ it presents itself to our mind as a great 
paradox, made up of an infinite number of lesser ones. Defoe is the 
‘createst liar and knave that ever lived, yet go deep enough, and you 
come to solid substratwms of conscience.’ It looks smart, but what does 
such a sentence define? If Mr. Minto had said that Defoe was an out- 
and-out hypocrite in pretending to any aim at reform or desire after re- 
ligious toleration, and had presented his proofs in clear order, we should 
at least have understood his purpose. But just as Defoe, when he ran 
away from his creditors and was being called all manner of bad names by 
them, was honourably working in his own hidden way to pay them all, so 
even his most doubtful actions, when looked at from this point of view, 
become intelligible and consistent. One of the worst things that he did 
was taking pay from the government when he was, in the eye of the pro- 
prietor, working as an independent contributor to Mist’s Journal; but, 
as Chalmers has well shown, this was done with an intention quite recon- 
cilable with the great aim of his life; and in the then state of parties it 
was only a clever kind of counterworking, of a piece with the purpose 
which made him take the point of view he did in the ‘ Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters.’ On the plan pursued by Mr. Minto, not many men who 
have mixed largely in political party warfare would come out better than 
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Defoe, and few indeed so well. Mr. Minto’s error seems to be the desire to 
get a very original and striking conception of his man, and certainly he has 
got it; but whether ke has done much service to the cause of truth and 
history is another matter. Mr. Minto writes neatly, and is sometimes 
too inclined to sacrifice much for style as he conceives it. 

Dean Church’s volume on Spenser is to our idea far better. It is 
without strain—an admirable example of clear and sympathetic exposition 
of a character and of works which are particularly difficult so to deal with. 
We have read the book with a sense of delightful exhilaration and eleva- 
tion. Not everything in Spenser can be made wholly clear: Dean Church 
has in our idea done more in this direction than any recent commentator, 
and he will doubtless draw to a more exhaustive study of Spenser many 
who would else have contented themselves with vague hearsay on the 
subject. The refined and mystical in poetry Dean Church has a special 
sense for. 

Mr. Trollope has made a very interesting and readable book about 
Thackeray. It appears that Thackeray strictly forbade the production of 
anything like a life, and that his daughters have been only acting on his 
own wishes in refusing to let such appear. They have, however, given 
Mr. Trollope a great deal of help in this book, and it has their full coun- 
tenance. Mr. Trollope, though a great writer, is not a great critic. He 
endeavours to be both analytical and sympathetic; but a strong and 
unconsciously self-assertive English common-sense cleaves to him, and, 
in some degree, vitiates the whole thing to our mind. Why, what was 
the first outstanding characteristic of Thackeray ? Was it not shy retreat 
from certain aspects of life, a closing of the leaves on contact, as in certain 
tiowers, and yet a painful consciousness, arising from this mere touch, of 
a painful, keen, over-sensitive realization of what that life contained ? 
This type of mind—keen and over-sensitive—will certainly shrink from the 
fresh realization of first impressions, even for purposes of art; and it 
is almost certain also that it will be inclined to dwell on and play with 
the memories of lighter incident and humorous contrasts, which sufli- 
ciently gives us the key to the feeling in Thackeray that yielded us the 
parodies, the vers de société, and so on; and hence also the gravely 
humorous, the hidden - serious vein that looked through them. They 
are not the mere outflow of animal spirits or of rude health. It has 
been well said that a biographer cannot hope to conceal himself so much 
as he may his subject, and when Mr. Trollope harps on about Thackeray’s 
idleness, his delays in his work, and mourns over the lack of application 
he displayed, he does not, to our thinking, add any new light to the inter- 
pretation of his subject. If it had not been for that very element, we 
should never have had‘ Vanity Fair’ orthe ‘ Newcomes’ or ‘ Esmond,’ or 
‘The Virginians,’ any more than the lighter narratives. ‘Jacob Omnium’s 
’Oss’ is as significant of this as the novels. While, then, we are indebted 
to Mr. Trollope for an admirable little volume, enriched with many of his 
own recollections, we must in simple truthfulness add that it fails to carry 
us to the heart of the subject, and lacks critical insight and sympathy. 
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Primitive Manners and Customs. By James A. Farrer. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Farrer, in this most interesting and well-arranged volume, aims at 
establishing the theory that savages generally are a great deal better than 
we are apt to think them. ‘The history of humanity,’ he says, ‘has been 
a risey and not a fall—not a degradation from completeness to imperfection, 
but a constantly accelerating progress from savagery to culture; that, in 
short, the iron age of the world belongs to the past, its golden one to the 
future.’ This, though a somewhat bold position, is not wholly original, 
but the mannerin which Mr. Farrer has set himself to prove it is emi- 
nently so. It may be that sometimes he is too facile in accepting a second- 
hand authority; but he has been industrious, vigilant, and very careful on 
the whole, and the result is a most compact and well-classified epitome 
of the later results of travel and ethnological research made in favour of 
the theory we have named. By reference to savage myths and belief, 
savage modes of prayer, savage proverbs, political life, penal laws, wedding 
customs, and fairy lore, he has brought forward such an array of cumu- 
lative evidence as can hardly fail to remove some prejudices, if it should 
not:be wholly convincing. The chapter on ‘Fairy Lore’ is particularly 
attractive from the excellent use which has been made of such books as 
that of Mr. Gill on ‘ The Myths and Songs of the South Pacific.’ It is very 
extraordinary indeed to find among the Zulu sorcerers the notion of de- 
stroying their enemies by burying some of his hair, his nails, or his dress, 
in a secret place, that the decay of the one may insure that of the other ; 
a superstition which has its exact counterpart in that of the West of Scot- 
land—as told by Mr. Napier in his admirable volume of ‘ Folk Lore’— 
which impelled the people there in old times carefully to burn or to de- 
stroy the cut-off hair or the paring of the nails, lest they should fall into 
an enemy’s hands, and be used with evil purpose. The book suggests 
curious instances of likeness or relationship between savage supersti- 
tions and habits and those which, up to a recent date, still lingered 
in our own country. All we can do further is to recommend such of our 
readers as may be interested in this comparative treatment of primitive 
beliefs, manners, and customs, to procure and read Mr. Farrer’s volume, 
which is as admirably condensed as the material has been carefully col- 
lected. It is fitted to be at once a popular book and a useful handbook for 
students of the subject. 


Pictures of the Past: Memories of Men I have met and Places 
I have seen. By Francis H. Grunpy, C.E. Griffith and 
Farran. 


Mr. Grundy is a lively raconteur. He has seen much of cities and 
men, and has the gift of an easy colloquial style. Sometimes he is just a 
little inclined to be over-facetious, and to treat serious matters with too 
great an approach to abandon. But his book is readable throughout, and 
is here and there instructive. He was the son of a Unitarian minister 
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who had for some time as his colleague the Rev. James Martineau. Through 
that association Mr. Grundy is able to sketch Miss Martineau (not very 
favourably), and Dr. Martineau (very favourably indeed), speaking of him 
as a ‘Prince among men,’ and acknowledging that ‘ whatever of good is in 
me I date to that time [when he was Mr. Martineau’s scholar], and for it 
I honour him.’ Mr. Grundy became a civil engineer, being thus in youth 
brought into more or less direct contact with the great railway magnates 
—the Stephensons and Hudson, ‘ the railway king,’ amongst others. He 
also became the familiar friend of the Brontés, and was often at Haworth, 
and he gives a very graphic picture of that household. He seems to have 
got the good side of poor Branwell, and is fain to modify the opinion 
which Mrs. Gaskell’s portrait led the world to form of that erratic genius; 
asserting that to him was due the plot and a great part of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’ Certainly there are touchies in that story revealing a knowledge 
of human nature as well as a power of morbid analysis that would seem 
a marvel in a young girl who had seen so little of life. The letters from 
Branwell here printed are very touching, and give a special value to the 
book. The glimpses we have of Leigh Hunt, and the anecdotes given to 
illustrate his lack of capacity in practical matters are good, and so also is 
the sketch of Mr. G. H. Lewes. The sketches of life in Australia—in the 
city or in the bush—are interesting, but will, we fear, not be so eagerly 
read as the earlier part of the book. Mr. Grundy knows dog-life too; 
and his portrait of Bruno is a worthy addition to the extensive cabinet of 
anecdotes of animals. There is distinct humour in the picture of his 
somewhat penurious grandfather and the boy-valet and the gig. On 
the whole, though on some small points of taste we might differ from 
Mr. Grundy, we must pronounce his book lively, readable, and instruc- 
tive, and can recommend it to those who prefer a little reality to the 
fancies of the common three-volume novel. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. 
With a few Pieces from the Book of Songs. Selected and 
arranged by J. Snoperass. Tribner and Co.; and Gard- 
ner, Paisley. 


Notwithstanding the great fame of Heine as a poet, his prose (which is 
the clearest, most delicate, and fullest of finesse ever written by any Ger- 
man) has not had in England the attention it deserves. So far as we are 
aware, this is the first systematic attempt to give even a fair specimen of it. 
Mr. Snodgrass has clearly studied his author well and lovingly, and has 
been generally successful in catching the grace and witchery and charm of 
Heine’s inimitable turns, not failing even in those sleek and almost cat- 
like purrings by which this master prepared for the unsheathing of the 
claw, which is also, when most deliberate, still done in playfulness. 
What he said of Lessing may with still more justice be said of him, that 
he played with his game as he struck it down. Mr. Snodgrass has been 
inclined to this side of Heine rather than to the more sober and serious 
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one, which is, however, perhaps that which would have recommended 
him most to the bulk of English readers. But unfortunately this class of 
writing cannot be dealt with in extracts, and in a mutilated form would 
not be presentable. In some cases we should have preferred other extracts, 
and in other cases less of the mere ‘ snippet;’ but that is matter of taste 
and opinion; and Mr. Snodgrass has certainly to be congratulated on 
having been the first to present Heine’s prose in a form which should be 
attractive to the mass of English readers. Mr. Snodgrass has added a few 
specimens from the ‘Buch der Lieder;’ but the work of translating 
Heine’s songs requires so much tact, experience, and delicacy that it is 
no harsh criticism when we say that Mr. Snodgrass has only failed where 
few would have completely succeeded. 


Lectures on French Poets delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
Wauter Herries Pottock. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This little volume consists of four lectures on Béranger, Alfred de Musset, 
Victor Hugo, and Romanticism. Mr. Pollock has evidently done his work 
con amore, but in his criticisms on the individual authors he hardly shows 
that depth and penetration which we were justified in expecting. He 
gives bright and attractive sketches of the men themselves, and inter- 
weaves his critical remarks so skilfully that the lectures are as pleasant 
to read as they doubtless were pleasant to hear. He is better and more 
satisfactory on Béranger than he is on Alfred de Musset; and after the 
many able articles on Victor Hugo, we cannot say that Mr. Pollock has 
added much to our store of original thought about that great poetic force. 
But the most noticeable point is that Mr. Pollock most cunningly, and in 
spite of the innocent-looking way in which he sets out, makes his trio all 
bear testimony to the thesis with which it is the object of the last lecture 
to deal—namely, that classicism, even French classicism, is an impossi- 
bility, and that even in the outset of its practice it must violate its own 
rules of time ; exhibiting on the stage in two hours what, in fact, demanded 
twelve. His quotation from Alfred de Musset on romanticism is very apt, 
coming where it does. Musset said that the war between classicism and 
romanticism could never end in an absolutely definite victory for either 
school, nor was it desirable that it should be so. ‘It was time,’ he said, 
‘for a third school, which should unite the merits of each.’ Mr. Pollock’s 
lectures are, so far, a declared attempt to justify this deliverance of 
De Musset, and whether or not they altogether succeed in that, they are 
decidedly pleasant to read. 


Specimens of Roman Literature. Passages Illustrative of 
Roman Thought and Style, selected from the Works of 
Latin Authors from the Earliest Times to the Times of 
the Antonines. By Cartes Tomas Cruttwett, M.A., 
and Peake Banton, B.A. Charles Griffin and Co. 


This volume comprises a series of extracts, both from prose and verse 
writings, extending through the whole range of Roman authors up to 
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quite the close of the so-called silver age of Latinity. Each extract has a 
short heading, indicating the subject treated of, and there is a synopsis of 
classified subjects prefixed (pp. vii., viii), a table of contents, in divisions 
and parts, with subdivisions (pp. ix.-xxxvi.), and two indexes, of authors 
and of subjects, at the end; the whole forming a volume of about 700 
pages, and including ‘ about 900 representative passages of all styles and 
all ages.’ 

The first division, which is not arranged in any chronological order, 
contains extracts illustrative of ‘ Roman Thought on the three great sub- 
jects of Religion, Philosophy and Science, and Art and Letters.’ Part II. 
seems compiled on the principle of giving many specimens of varied 
styles, especialiy from the later and less commonly read poets. No notes 
are appended ; the student is expected to form his own conclusion as to 
the meaning of the passages, many of which, as critical scholars know, 
abound with difficulties. Indeed, in this age of cheap and accurate 
classical texts, it is not easy to see what especial end is served by this 
volume, which is put forward mainly on the ground and with the object 
of forming ‘a companion volume of reference for passages which should 
illustrate the critical or exegetical remarks’ contained in a work by the 
same author, ‘ A History of Roman Literature.’ 

For whom is the present volume designed? If it is a school book, 
some notes can hardly be dispensed with ; if for amateur readers of Latin, 
many of the passages will be found exceedingly difficult ; if for scholars, 
‘extracts’ are hardly the direction in which their serious studies are 
likely to turn. It is evident, however, that much care has been bestowed 
on the classifying of the subjects. If the work is simply an ‘ appendix’ 
to the ‘ Roman Literature,’ which has passed into a second edition, the 
possessors of it will probably desire to have the work complete. The pre- 
sent volume seems to us somewhat large, as well as too comprehensive, 
for the purposes of an upper-class school manual. 


Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe. By Epmuxp 
W. Gosse, Author of ‘On Viol and Flute.’ C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Mr. Gosse has not effected a formal and complete survey of Northern 
literature, nor does he limit himself to the Scandinavian: he inserts a 
chapter on certain interesting Dutch productions, and another on the 
German ‘ Walther von der Wogelweide.’ He is biographical, and shows 
fine sympathy in his treatment of those whom he selects, giving variety 
to his book by very picturesque descriptions here and there. The chapter, 
‘ Norwegian Poetry since 1814,’ is well suited as an introduction, for in it 
Mr. Gosse admirably sums up the qualities which specially distinguish 
the Scandinavian genius; and has indeed left little to be said on that 
head. Seldom have we read anything so subtle and yet so clear, so full 
of strength and yet so delicate. Only a master hand could have written 
it. We remember reading some essays on Scandinavian literature by 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan, but how they suffer when compared with these ! 
Heinrich Jbsen is presented to us as a truly great dramatist, and his 
works are dwelt on precisely as we should expect them to be by the 
author of ‘King Erik.’ Runeberg represents Sweden, and the ‘ Four 
Danish Poets’ are Grundtrig, Bidtcher, Andersen, and Paludan-Miiller, 
‘The Dutch Poetry of the Seventeenth Century,’ and ‘The Oera Linda 
Book’ are treated with keen insight and fine knowledge. Altogether the 
volume is just such as makes us hope that Mr. Gosse’s wish in this 
sentence may be realized— 

‘If I should retain both health and leisure, it is my hope to follow Sir 
George Dasent and the translators of the Grettis saga in their admirable 
labours. To write a history of Icelandic literature is a thing unattempted 
yet in any tongue. Ido not know that I have the audacity to essay such 
a work, but I have the greatest inclination to do so.’ 

The volume is dedicated to Dr. George Brandis, Berlin, ‘the most 
distinguished of Scandinavian critics;’ and much is added to its beauty 
and value by the etching of ‘ Tesselschade at Alkmaar’ by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. 


Sketches from Shady Places. By Tuor Frepur. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


These sketches appeared originally in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ where 
they attracted considerable attention; and now that they are pre- 
sented to the public in this very tasteful form, we are certain that they 
will be widely read—the more that a great deal of curiosity will be felt 
about the writer as well as about the ‘ queer fish’ to whom he introduces 
us. A man who has lingered in all manner of ‘shady places,’ from the 
lowest common lodging-house in London to the ‘ sweater’s garret,’ and 
from the tramp’s quiet retreat in the country to the quack doctor’s para- 
dise, moving leisurely and observantly through all the intermediate stages, 
is surely a man well worth knowing. For not only has he observed— 
waiting and watching his game with most admirable patience—he has 
identified himself with the typical orders, and has thus given, in the most 
compact, realistic, and yet unsensational way, the very ‘pith and marrow’ 
of the shady side of our every-day life. Notwithstanding that the subjects 
with which he deals must often in themselves be dismal and repulsive, he 
knows the trick of the pen too well to make his sketches such, and is 
careful to suggest, not to describe, what might soon nauseate. For un- 
pretending, efficient, graphic description we have not for a long time read 
anything more masterly. These pages certainly, as the author himself 
seems to feel with a kind of modest pride, put quite to the blush the ‘ got- 
up,’ expanded, and pretentious revelations which have recently been 
palmed upon the public as pictures of the lower deeps of social life. Such 
sketches ‘as that of the ‘ Kitchen-man,’ or of the ‘Old Soldier,’ and 
‘Old Timbrel,’ show real artistic power; for unless the squalor and the 
associated horror were relieved by such touches of quaint insight into 
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character as draw out in our hearts some excuse for them, if not some 
hope and possibility of better things in the wretched creatures, the 
description would be simply and entirely painful. Society itself thought- 
fully hides from its eyes these phases of existence, draws close its 
garments and passes by. It may be benefited by the knowledge which is 
here so ably communicated to it, otherwise, too, than by the direct hints 
given to the police authorities. With this feeling we would most heartily 
recommend this volume, not only to those who are interested in the social 
problems of the day, and particularly in the questions of raising the 
‘lapsed,’ but also—bold though it may seem—to the readers of fiction and 
poetry; for Thor Fredur, if he does not detail, here and there suggests 
such chapters of romance as current fiction could not parallel, prompting 
once more the hackneyed quotation that truth is stranger than fiction. 


The Lovers Tale. By Aurrep Tennyson. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


Mr. Tennyson’s admirers will probably be somewhat divided about the 
claims of this composition, which has seen the light so entirely out of 
season. It is the product of youth, the three first parts having been 
written when the author was only nineteen, and before he had attained 
to clear perceptions of the idyllic as distinguished from the dramatic, 
which have stood him in such good stead in later years. In conception it is 
a kind of compound of the ‘ Gardener’s Daughter’ and ‘ Maud,’ inasmuch 
as it aims in the outset at a pictorial presentation of the ‘sweet bliss’ of 
love treated in the purely idyllic spirit, with landscape and associations 
all in harmony; though the form throughout is worthy of study as an 
early specimen of that somewhat over-luscious and over-fluent blank verse 
of which the laureate is so great a master. Julian and his cousin and 
foster-sister Camilla, reared up together, knowing, in fact, no life apart— 


*A common light of eyes 

Was on us as we lay: our baby lips 

Kissing one bosom, ever drew from thence 

The stream of life, one stream, one life, one blood, 
One sustenance: ah! still as thought grew large, 
Still larger moulding all the house of thought, 
Made all our taste and fancies like,— 


are admirably sketched, the interest rising as the brotherly love of Julian 
passes into a deeper passion. But the moment this passion is declared, 
bringing out the confession from Camilla that she is already plighted to 
Lionel, and had entertained towards Julian only a sisterly affection, we 
feel we are moving towards elements so essentially tragic as to be out of 
keeping with the original or idyllic form chosen. Mr. Tennyson, in 
trying to overcome the difficulty by making Julian, when his mind begins 
to be affected, retreat to solitude amid the very woods and streams where 
he wandered with Camilla, only the more emphasizes this effect, and no 
art, no labour, even of so skilled a hand as his, could have entirely over- 
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come it. As we have been privileged to see the first form of the poem, 
we can gather by comparisons that Mr. Tennyson felt this; but the defect 
of conception was so inherent in the poem that occasional touches could 
do little or nothing to gain the unity so far sacrificed. Julian’s dreams 
and morbid self-analyses, even when relieved, or it may be intensified, by 
all the pictorial resources of the poet, are sickly, and lack even that 
directness and suggestiveness which we should suppose a man of such a 
temperament to have imparted to them, if we can conceive him inclined 
to recall them at all; and certainly he would never have recalled them in 
such detail, or have associated them with such excess of the elaborate 
picturesque. His dreams and visions of Camilla’s funeral and of her 
wedding are conceived in the highest mood of pure romance; and the 
central idea of the ‘ Golden Supper’ (which is, however, embodied with 
far more of art and severity of style), the actual restoration of Camilla 
to life and consciousness after being borne home by Julian, who had 
visited the tomb and opened the coffin—led to this through a morbid 
yearning once again to look upon her face—reminds one so much of the 
unhealthy, sickly imaginings of the Italian poets of a certain period, that 
we could hardly dismiss from our minds in the first reading of it the 
feeling of a translation. Of course, the suggestion of the poem is avowedly 
taken from Boccaccio. When Mr. Tennyson described with such minute- 
ness the effects witnessed by Enoch Arden on his desolate island, he had 
the advantage of the mysterious element of remoteness and strangeness to 
aid him. Here he had no such advantages; and the second and third 
parts we cannot help regarding as a sort of towr de force, in which he has 
not quite succeeded. But we should not omit to add that the poem 
abounds in beautiful passages informed by that fine spirit of sympathy 
with nature which Mr. Tennyson has so often shown. The conception 
was bold; the execution is remarkable for its mixture of power and of 
crude youthfulness, its lack of clearness and simplicity ; its figures, which are 
often faulty, long-drawn, and inexpressive, standing alongside images which 
are as felicitous as many of Mr. Tennyson’s later ones. On the whole, 
the poem will not take a high place among the Laureate’s works ; it will 
be prized chiefly by critics as favouring comparison and furnishing in- 
dications of the progress of a poetic mind; and it is perhaps a pity that 
pirates have compelled Mr. Tennyson, against his own desire, at this date 
to issue it. 


Dramatic Idyls. By Rosert Brownixe. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Browning has seldom shown more of the true dramatic quality than 
in this volume. There is far less of what we may call the conscious 
double personality than in some of his later writings. We mean that, 
though Mr. Browning cannot escape from the temptation to exhibit his 
characters in a kind of self-reflection, which makes impossible many little 
direct touches of pathos and sentiment, he has here infused far less of 
his own individuality as the kind of unseen chorus to the narrative, 
though this is not and could not be absent altogether, else the special 
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quality of Mr. Browning’s genius were wanting. His style is dry and, in 
a sense, crabbed from its very realism, and the result is dramatic, though 
only in the sense that the language, taken in its detail, is characteristic of 
the type which he represents, while the thought itself, in its associations, 
is in the highest sense elevated and idealized. The peculiar effect that is 
felt as the reader brings his mind toa thorough realization of the situation, 
the character and his utterances, and the well-disguised contradiction 
that underlies them in spite of the aspect of realism, is the very antithesis 
to that which should properly be experienced in the perusal of any- 
thing idyllic, the essence of which is (or at any rate was felt to be by 
the first idyllists), a complete and reposeful correspondence between 
the feeling and the form. It is in the sudden quick transitions, the start- 
ling asides, that are meant to exhibit the characters’ lack of words 
adequately to express their experience in an artistic sense, that Mr. 
Browning most decisively pourtrays his own conceptions of the matter; 
and the expert will not be satisfied till behind the mask of the speaker he 
has has read something of the mind of the man who inspires him. These 
poems are, therefore, not idyls in so far as they are dramatic after Mr. 
Browning’s conception, and might more properly have been named 
‘Dramatic Monologues;’ and they are dramatic only in so far as Mr. 
Browning takes certain very striking types through which to express 
his own realization of certain exceptional and, in a sense, awful mental 
experiences. Three of the sketches in this volume deal directly with the 
terrors of conscience. ‘The scene of ‘ Martin Relph’ is laid amid one of 
the rebellions of last century. Rosamond Page is taken by the soldiers, 
and accused of playing the spy; her lover, Vincent Parker, starts for 
London with proofs of her innocence. He succeeds in his mission, meets 
with manifold delays on his return ; even his horse is confiscated by the 
king’s troops, and Rosamond stands pinioned, the soldiers arranged ready 
to fire, when Martin Relph, standing on an elevation, sees before any of 
the others, Vincent Parker making towards the village. He does not 
give the sign; the villagers think afterwards it was nervousness, and 
inability that prevented him; he knew better; it was because he loved 
Rosamond himself— 


And all that time stood Rosamond Page, with pinioned arms, and face 

Bandaged about, on the turf marked out for the party’s firing-place. 

I hoped she was wholly with God: I hope ’twas her angel stretched a 
hand 

To steady her so, like the shape of the stone you seen our church-aisle 
stand. 

I hope there was no vain fancy pierced the bandage to vex her eyes; 

No face within which she missed without; no questions and no replies. 

‘Why did you leave me to die?’—‘ Because . . .’ ‘ Oh fiends, too soon 
you grin 

At merely a moment of hell, like that, such heaven as hell ended in. 
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Suppose I had sneakingly loved her myself, my wretched self, and dreamed 

In the heart of me, ‘she were better dead than happy and his,’ while 
gleamed 

A light from hell as I spied the pair in a perfectest embrace— 

He the saviour, and she the saved—bliss born of the very murder-place. 


This is the acme of Martin Relph’s remorse, that he loved Rosamond, 
and acted quite consciously in allowing her doom to fall upon her, failing 
thus in the highest self-denial of love ; and so he wandered, snowy-haired, 
to appear on May-day on a ‘hill outside our town,’ to confess himself. 
Nobody, we think, save Mr. Browning, would have contrived his poem so 
that, after Vincent Parker’s return, all the detail of his delays should be 
given, which has something of a grotesque effect as it stands. Again, 
‘Ned Bratts,’ the publican, converted by the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ given 
him him by Bunyan’s daughter at Bedford, comes forward to confess all 
the crimes of which he has been guilty, and the remorse awakened in a 
hitherto coarse and callous nature was never perhaps more powerfully 
rendered. ‘Halbert and Hob’ are two commonplace rustics, father and 
son, who quarrel over the cottage fire. The son seizes the father and 
would thrust him out; when suddenly he notices a change in his father’s 
face, and learns that his father’s conscience has been suddenly stung by 
recollecting that this was an exact repetition of a scene that once took 
place between him and his father. It is the reaping of the whirlwind 
after having sown the wind. The father dies soon after as much from 
the shock of conscience as from physical injury, and the son follows 
haunted by remorse. ‘Ivan Ivdnovitch’ is a Russian story of a family, 
mother and children, in a sledge set on by wolves. The woman only 
escapes, as by a miracle, to tell their fate. Dimitri, her husband, had, 
from force of circumstances, been compelled to send them home by them- 
selves. She says that one by one her children were seized and dragged 
out of the sledge by the wolves; but it comes out that one by one she 
must have thrown them to the brutes to save herself. Ivan Ivanovitch, 
the friend of Dimitri, is horrified, and suddenly cuts the woman down with 
his axe; for this he is tried by the Staorta, and the great dramatic 
psychological power of Mr. Browning is nowhere, perhaps, better seen 
than in their reasonings on the event. In ‘ Pheidippides’ we have the 
story of the Athenian who, on his return from asking the aid of the 
Spartans against the Persians, met Pan at Mount Parnes. Here the 
picture of Pan, ‘majestical Pan,’ as he ‘sat in the cool of the cleft, is 
exquisite, and the metre is very skilfully used. The contrast of the 
rush and effort with the truly idyllic pictures associated with Pan pene- 
trates the poem and colours it with the highest ideal conception. 


Patchwork. By Frenrrick Locker. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Itis difficult to criticize a work of this class. The best attitude to assume 
towards it is that of a friend, determined to enjoy it as one enjoys the 
chat of a boon companion, and if we do this we shall not be far wrong. 
Mr. Locker has a wide reputation as the author of many charming lyrics 
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—lyrics which, in addition to their manifestation of higher qualities, have 
no small share of wit. It was not, therefore, difficult to predicate the 
character of a book of extracts collected by this writer, and it would not 
be too much to say, perhaps, that there is not a dull page in this little 
volume. In a pleasantly-written dedication, Mr. Locker admits the 
difficulty he had in associating the work with the name of a friend now 
living — though Dean Stanley, we doubt not, would as keenly appreciate 
real humour as any one—so he observes, ‘I think I will dedicate my col- 
lection to my friends yet living, and to the memory of those who are 
gone.’ The very limits of this little book forbid anything like comprehen- 
siveness; altogether it does not amount to one twentieth part of the series 
of commonplaces collected by Southey; nor can it pretend to one twentieth 
part of the usefulness of that poet’s work. But the compiler himself in- 
directly forbids us to regard his collection in a serious light, seeing that 
his detached pieces were brought together with no idea of pleasing any- 
body but himself. Some of the anecdotes given appear in a different 
setting from that which is already familiar to us, and the best way, is not 
to complain, but to take the matter philosophically, as we shall thereby 
be able to laugh at many an ancient joke once more. Nor is the book 
confined to mere humour. It begins with an admirable passage by Isaac 
Barrow on want of earnestness, and we shortly come to a fine and really 
beautiful extract from Hazlitt upon the Bible and upon the sweet and 
majestic life of Christ. It rather jars upon our sensitiveness, however, 
when after a few more pages we come upon reflections like these, which, 
moreover, are strongly exaggerated, and only semi-accurate at the best: 
‘It is a great advantage for a man of literary genius to have been an un- 
fortunate scamp, and almost as lucky to have been a worthy simple- 
minded creature of singularly evil fortunes. How much Cowper has 
gained by his craziness, and Goldsmith would have lost if he had not 
been so absurd and impecunious! Then we have Marlowe and Byron. 
We should never have heard of Savage had he been a respectable man.’ 
It would not be difficult to show that in almost all of these cases the 
opinion expressed is erroneous. But the occasions are rare when we do 
not agree with the sentiments expressed, or laugh over the oddities which 
thickly stud the pages of this little volume. Alike to the mind weary with 
the study of the higher sciences, and that jaded by the insipidities ot 
current novels, this collection is a welcome relief. For a railway journey, 
or an hour’s leisure at any time, it would not be easy to discover so enter- 
taining a companion. 

The Shakespeare Key: unlocking the Treasures of his Style ; 
elucidating the Peculiarities of his Construction, dc. Form- 
ing a Companion to ‘The Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare.’ By Cuartes and Mary CowpEN CLARKE. 
Sampson, Low, and Co. 

This work was originally prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, whose 
mames appear in conjunction on the title page. It was completed, even 
NO. CXXXIX. 17 
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to the writing of the preface. When ready for the press, death removed 
Mr. Clarke, and there appeared, says Mrs. Clarke, ‘an extremely com- 
prehensive lexicon, which included many verbal points discussed in our 
work, and I resolved to sacrifice these points, amounting to no fewer than 
639 pages of written labour. I also condensed much matter, which in- 
curred great toil.’ We quote these words chiefly to indicate the untiring 
enthusiasm which on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke has consecrated 
a long lifetime to the literary study and worship of Shakespeare. While 
other Shakespearian scholars may claim to have done more in the critical 
exposition and the bibliographical elucidation of Shakespeare, ‘The Com- 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare,’ ‘Shakespeare’s Characters,’ ‘ The Girl- 
hood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ attest the patient devotedness and 
untiring love with which humbler work has been bestowed upon Shakes- 
peare. And of this the present volume is a notable illustration. It is a 
series of extracts arranged under headings, alphabetical in their sequence, 
designed to exhibit the literary characteristics of Shakespeare. Thus 
under the first letter of the alphabet we have the heads ‘Abrupt Com- 
mencements,’ ‘Abundant Imagery,’ ‘ Affected Phraseology,’ ‘ Affected 
Use of Words,’ ‘ Alleged Anachronisms, Discrepancies, and Alliterations,’ 
‘ Antithetical Style,’ ‘ Appreciation of Friendship: Intimacy,’ ‘ Author- 
ship and Style of First Part of King Henry VI.,’ minutely discussed. 
Passages are referred to in illustration of each, and frequently cited in full. 

The volume is a monument of patient industry, the result of the study 
of a lifetime. 

Almost inevitably, however, many of the citations lend but slight aid 
to the position they are intended to support—the tendency is to over-prove. 
Then again, under the heading ‘ Alleged Anachronisms,’ which leads us 
to expect explanations and proofs that anachronisms are not real, almost 
every one is admitted, and is excused or justified as the prerogative of 
genius. Thus, ‘typical truth in impression is superior to rigidity in 
accuracy of chronological detail, where dramatic effect is concerned.’ 
When Shakespeare speaks of the ‘thunder of cannon,’ in the'reign of 
John, the anachronism is justified on the ground that ‘ Shakespeare spoke 
of engines of war in the terms most readily understood by his audience.’ 
So he is justified in speaking of ‘a half-head groat’ in John’s time, 
when groats with the king’s people were not coined until the reign of 
Henry VII., as ‘ purposely mentioning a piece of money familiar to his 
audience.’ And so throughout ‘accuracy in characterisations always 
weighed with him above strictness in chronology.’ Then why speak of 
‘alleged anachronisms ’? This is scarcely criticism; some of the justi- 
fications are really ludicrous. The value of the work to students of 
English words, idioms, and synonyms will be considerable. A genius 
like Shakespeare makes its own rules, and rules which are laws for all 
inferior men. 
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The Poetical Works of Edward Vaughan Kenealy... Three Vols. 
‘Englishman’ Office. 


Whatever may be said of Dr. Kenealy from a forensic and parlia- 
mentary point of view, of his abilities and erudition there can be no 
question. He has here collected into three handsome volumes the whole 
of his poetical works, and without binding ourselves as to the verbal or 
musical perfection of particular poems, we at once admit there are many 
traces of very considerable poetic ability in these pages. The great lack 
which runs throughout is one of polish: again and again a weak or 
inadequate word is used where a much better one might have been 
substituted. This is probably due to the fact, stated in the outset, that 
the larger number of the compositions were written while the author was 
a student at the university. In fact, a great proportion of them have 
been in print about twenty years. Looking over them at this distance of 
time, Dr. Kenealy probably felt, that to alter many of the poems as he 
might deem desirable, would involve the necessity of considerable altera- 
tion, if not of complete rewriting. There is, as might naturally be 
expected, a good deal of florid language in the volumes—a fault insepar- 
able from youth. But there are also evidences of a very strong, varied, and 
powerful vocabulary; indeed, there is one passage in the chief poem in 
these volumes which is surprising for its command of the language of 
vituperation. Some might describe it as literary Billingsgate, and it is a 
pity, we think, that the author has retained it, even on his own ground, 
viz., ‘ to demonstrate there is no language—not even that of Aristophanes 
—so rich in words of scolding as our own.’ We have gone through ‘ The 
New Pantomime ’—not perhaps quite so carefully as we ought — and 
freely confess that to us, as to the many, it is partially an enigma. But 
if we should have failed in discovering the true key to it, we own to 
having found in it many striking scenes. It appears to be the result of 
a commingled study of Dante, Milton, Goethe, and Shelley’s ‘ Peter Bell 
the Third.’ By way of illustrating Dr. Kenealy’s versatility, we may 
mention that he has executed translations in Greek, Latin, and other 
languages ; and has translated into English, Homer’s Hymn to Hermes, 
and poems from the Swedish, the German, the Danish, the Spanish, the 
Italian, the French, the Portuguese, the Irish, the Breton, the Arabic, 
the Bengali, and the Persian. He has also put original compositions of 
his own into Latin, German, Hindostanee, and Persian. Of the author's 
original poems, the best, we think, will be found amongst the shortest : 
take, for example, the sonnets to S. T. Coleridge and Felicia Hemans, 
both of which are eloquently expressed and present new ideas. In other 
poems, where the express poetic thought is not so strong, there is a re- 
fining and elevating religious spirit. Though the various effusions of 
which these volumes are composed are unequal in merit, most of them 
may be read with interest. They are evidently the intellectual offshoots 
of an accomplished man. 
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The Agamemnon of Afschylus. Translated by the Earl of 
Carnarvon. John Murray. 

The object of this work is to present in a popular and readable form the 
greatest of the Auschylean dramas, without undue attention being given 
to the minutiz of critical scholarship, which in this particular play cer- 
tainly form the main difficulty. As for the long and obscure choruses, 
the translator ‘ believes it is simply impossible for any but a poet as great 
as the author of the drama to render them with an approach to their real 
force’ The ‘ weird and ghostly strain running through every chorus, from 
first to last, gives them a character of their own which is far beyond re- 
production or imitation.’ 

The critical editor and expounder of a Greek play has an office to per- 
form so totally distinct from that of the paraphrast in prose or verse, that 
he is apt unduly to disparage mere neatness of versification, or general 
and appropriate renderings, however correct in the main, from his habit 
of devoting so much of his thought to words and their exact grammatical 
significance. The praise of elegance and general accuracy must be accorded 
to this work. It reads as much like good English and good sense as any 
translation of Auschylus can be expected to do; but the close meaning of 
the more difficult verses is often evaded. Thus, the very perplexing pas- 
sage in verses 613-623 (ed. Dind.) is so ‘shirked’ that two couplets are 
rendered by a single line each, and not at all closely to the real meaning. 
In verse 971 the rendering is incorrect— 


‘Ah, me! when Jove 
Presses the juice of the unripened grape, 
How cold that home shall be, e’en though its Lord 
Is once more in its halls,’ 


the meaning being, that the king’s return brings, as it were, warmth in 

winter and a grateful coolness in the heat of summer. He should have 

said— 

‘How cool that house will be, when its own Lord 
Ranges its halls.’ 


On the other hand, the author’s sense of what should be said, and what the 
words, if rightly read, must mean, enables him very happily to translate 
verses 1323-1326, which is another obscure passage in the present uncer- 
tainty of the true readings (Cassandra is speaking) :— 


* And as I look the last time on the sun, 
I call upon my avengers to repay 
Vengeance upon my murderers for me, 
A helpless captive and an easy prey.’ 


As a good example of the elegant ease and well-balanced rhythm that 
characterizes the present work, we subjoin a short extract from the 


Prologue :— 
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‘Shine forth, then, biessed harbinger of good, 
And bring us rest. Ye Gods! it surely shines, 
Bright torch of night, making our darkness day, 
Speeding in gladsome Argos feast and dance. 
Swift to Atreides’ wife the glorious news 
Tl bear, and bid her rise, and through these halls 
Raise the loud song of triumph for the fall 
Of Troy—if Troy indeed be overthrown— 
As seems the fiery messenger to say.’ 


The choral odes are, for the most part, rendered in rhyme, and they 
convey in pleasing harmonious verse a correct impression of the poet's 
somewhat gloomy and ‘ pessimist’ views of man’s destinies. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Wolfern Chace. (Remington and Co.) We were not aware that it was 
an act of courage for an author to refrain from putting his name to a work 
which he had written; the hardihood that surprises us is rather the 
flourishing of the author’s name to many of the novels which are pub- 
lished. But here we have a writer who boasts that, ‘ unknown to fame,’ 
he ‘ dares to write without a name.’ Unless he is capable of something 
better than he now gives us, the best advice we can give him is undoubtedly 
to preserve his anonymity—to guard it as hid treasure. He would appear 
to be a master of anachronism. The story is apparently concerned chiefly 
with the five years from 1811 to 1815 inclusively, and we are introduced 
to many historical celebrities. For example, the Prince Regent is repre- 
sented as meeting with, amongst others, Lord Mansfield and the notorious 
John Wilkes. Now, as this meeting seems to have taken place in or after 
the year 1811, and Mansfield died in 1793, and Wilkes in 1797, the 
rencontre argues an amount of cleverness which even a Prince Regent can- 
not aspire to. Nor is this kind of error the only thing we have to object 
to in this novel. The whole work is an extraordinary jumble, put together 
by a person not without some touch of smartness ; but the way he mani- 
pulates his facts is a marvel. The youth who gives a splendid party at 
Oxford, and has everything put in first-rate order and style for the ladies, 
not forgetting ‘ all his prizes and challenge-cups and other glories in their 
full grandeur,’ may be, in the eyes of the uninitiated, typical of his class, 
but he is simply a prig. In reading this story of ‘days that are no more,’ 
the author has made a mistake. If he has anything good in him, it must 
be produced in very different form from the present work, if he really 
desires to gain the public ear. In this busy age men have not time to 
read everything, and no eclectic would sit down and give the time neces- 
sary to the perusal of ‘ Wolfern Chace.’ Some of the best books in the 
language have been published anonymously, but this is the only thing 
the novel now under notice possesses in common with them.— The. 
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Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers, author of ‘Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 
(Strahan and Co.) This is an extremely able novel. Indeed, we do not 
exaggerate when we say that it is quite equal to any of Mr. Saunders’s 
previous stories, striking as several of them were. It is, in the first place, 
extremely refreshing to the jaded reviewer to come upon an author who 
writes a pure style, and whose work we can peruse with pleasure from a 
literary point of view. We think few could read ‘ The Sherlocks ’ without 
being struck with the truth of this. But there is more than that in the 
novel. There are several characters who are drawn with truly realistic 
skill. The two brothers, Walter and Benjamin Sherlock, cannot readily 
be forgotten. The latter, especially, is sketched with unusual skill, and 
proves the truth of the proverb, that ‘ still waters run deep.’ None would 
suspect, from his first appearance as a rough and jovial youth, that there 
was such sterling gold in him—that he was capable of the self-sacrifice 
which terminates but too sadly. And, by way of complement to this cha- 
racter, is the heroine of the book, Sophie. She is a noble and truly heroic 
girl. Peter Sherlock also, round whom these various characters revolve, 
is drawn with remarkable vigour. ‘We do not propose to reveal the plot 
of the novel, which we heartily commend to the attention of our readers. 
Scattered through the work are a number of short poems, full of grace 
and feeling. The story is occupied with the cross purposes of human 
life, its folly and its bitterness, but also, in large measure, its. tenderness. 
Mr. Saunders is one of the best of teachers and preachers. Without pre- 
tence or obtrusiveness, he inculcates the best and loftiest morality. He 
shows that the happiest thing which can befall humanity is not fruition in 
the worldly sense of that term; it may even lie in the deprivation of all 
which society holds in high esteem, because along with this loss comes the 
possession of the nobler riches which cannot take to themselves wings 
and fly away. From every point of view this novel is one to command 
attention. It is considerably longer than most novels, but our own ex- 
perience in reading it was that it was not a page too long. It is well 
written, and has a high and healthy tone.——A Distinguished Man: a 
Humorous Romance. By A. Von WiInTERFELD. Translated by W. Latrp- 
Crowes. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) No farcical comedy ever yet pro- 
duced could be more humorous than some portions of this story. It is 
broad, screaming farce, far transcending all transpontine efforts at bur- 
lesque and melodrama. But the »werk itself, from a literary point of 
view, is most uneven. Many of its similes and ideas are of the trashiest 
description ; but though the spirit of the reader becomes sore vexed in 
consequence, he still goes on with the narrative. Occasionally, neverthe- 
less, a good thing is said, which makes us the more wonder at the weak- 
ness of the other parts of the novel. Here are two examples of the author 
in his best mood, ‘ What is Art in this poor world of ours? A little weak 
experiment, the dark shadow of a thought passing through the soul of a 
child.’ ‘And what, after all, are poetry, sculpture, and music, these three 
daughters’ of Heaven, i in the ‘dusty atmosphere of earth? Three fleeting 
dreams in the slumbering soul of the great world-spirit!’?. The story is 
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concerned almost exclusively with four persons—Mr. Blau, a rich master- 
butcher, of the village of Pickelsberg ; his lovely daughter, Ophelia; Mr. 
Beeren, the schoolmaster, and Dr. Bart, the village surgeon. The two 
last-named are both in love with Ophelia, though her heart is given to 
Beeren. Mr. Blau, the butcher, yearns to be ‘ a distinguished man ;’ the 
idea haunts him by night and by day. He does not mind in what way 
he becomes famous, so long as he can make the world talk about him. As 
there is little possibility of achieving this in his own person, he determines 
to become celebrated through his future son-in-law. He accordingly 
accepts neither suitor for his daughter’s hand, but, providing both with 
money, he despatches them on their travels through Europe and Great 
Britain. He who becomes the more famous within a given time is to 
receive the charming Ophelia as his reward. We shall not follow the two 
lovers in their travels. Suffice it to say that they pass through the most 
ludicrous adventures, while they encounter each other most unexpectedly 
in various towns along their route. Nothing could be funnier than their 
escapades ; and at last they succeed in making both themselves and Mr. 
Blau notorious with a vengeance. All ends happily, however, and 
Ophelia is united to the man of her choice. The book is certainly not 
without talent, but it has a curious appearance of having been pitchforked 
together.——For a Dream’s Sake. By Mrs. Hersert Martin. Two 
Vols. (Griffith and Farran.) Mrs. Marten is very strong in delineating 
mixed characters—in using neutral tints. Noel Drummond is her nearest 
approach to the ideally perfect, his chief defect being that he has not 
brains enough for his chosen profession as a barrister. Thyrza—a girl 
early left motherless, and with a cold selfish father, unawakened to the 
consciousness of herself, but full of latent possibilities of unselfishness and 
love—has much trouble in discovering her own heart, and goes the length 
of accepting her singing-master as a lover and husband. Happily, a few 
hours after their clandestine marriage, he is met by Madame Redmondi, 
who has been his friend and feels kindly to Thyrza, and who indignantly 
rescues the latter by denouncing Castelli as already having a wife. This 
experience, terrible as it is, helps to reveal Thyrza to herself, and all 
comes right at last. The minor characters are all admirably delineated, 
with their subtle admixture of good and evil, none are wholly bad, none 
perfectly good. The story is one of much subtlety, truth, and power.—— 
The House of Lys. One Book of its History. A Tale. By Major- 
General W. G. Hamury. Two Vols. (William Blackwood and Sons.) A 
pleasant romance of love and war, prettily imagined, and wrought out 
with considerable artistic skill. Thyrza Knowles and her mother are the 
daughter and widow cf a yoeman in reduced circumstances, supported for 
awhile by the uncle of the former, but left destitute when he dies. As a 
village girl, Thyrza meets and interests Beauclere Du Lys, the younger 
brother of a baronet, and of an ancient family. A mutual but secret 
attachment is inspired, cherished by Thyrza during Du Lys’ absence in 
the Crimean War, and thought of, but not very seriously, by Du Lys. 
For Thyrza is admirably conceived and described—beautiful and modest, 
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of course, but with an instinctive grace and good sense which, while they 
distinguish her from girls of her class, yet are delicately toned,so as to 
present themselves in no violent incongruity. Indeed, in the skilful ad- 
justment of qualities in Thyrza a chief part of the skill of the story con- 
sists. Perfectly simple and natural, she is always in harmony with her 
situation. Just when the fortunes of Mrs. Knowles and Thyrza are so low 
that an almshouse seems the only resource of the former, some lost title- 
deeds are discovered which put them in possession of some family property 
worth £600 a year, for, on her mother’s side, Mrs. Knowles is descended 
from the noble family of the Earls of Highverton. Gradually her rela- 
tives own her, and Thyrza’s beauty carries all before it. She refuses an 
offer of marriage from Lord Hardykuute, faithful to her secret worship of 
Du Lys. After the Crimean War comes the Indian Mutiny, in which 
Du Lys distinguishes himself, and all ends well. A good deal is said 
about things military, and about methods of service and promotion. The 
story is thus made substantial and instructive, while its interest is sus- 
tained by ably drawn characters and lively incidents.-—-A Son of 
Sweden. A Tale of the Last Century. From the German of C. F. 
Van DER VELDE. By CurisTINA TyRRELL. Two Vols. (Remington and 
Co.) A strong, clever, and dramatic historical novel of the time of Charles 
XII. of Sweden and of Gustavus III. The hero, Count Gyllenstiena, is 
the son of a Swedish noble, of the faction opposed to that of his father, 
who is present at the king’s assassination at Frederickshall. His love is 
Georgina, the daughter of the Baron Von Gérz, the trusted counsellor of 
Charles XII., put to death by Queen Ulrici, his successur. The compli- 
cations are both of the political situation and of the private relations of 
the lovers. The young count is banished to West Bothnia, of which his 
uncle is governor. There he remains until the accession of Gustavus, 
having succeeded his uncle as governor. The romance of his cousin and 
the robber chief, MacDonallain, is exciting enough. Though late in life, 
his faithful love is rewarded, and his character vindicated. The story 
renders a momentous passage in Swedish history with much dramatic 
power.— Airy Fairy Lilian. By the author of ‘ Phyllis.’ Three Vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) The only merit we can allow to this novel is its 
bright, sparkling dialogue. This throughout is skilfully sustained, and it 
alone makes the novel readable. We do not use the word ‘story,’ for, 
‘bless you, there is none to tell’ A young girl of eighteen is left an 
orphan. Chesney Park is strictly entailed on male heirs, and Lilian has 
to reside at Chetewoode, under the guardianship of Sir Guy Chetewoode, 
only a few years older than herself, residing there with his mother and 
brother. Chesney Park is possessed by Archibald Chesney, a cousin of 
about the same age, and as the estates are contiguous, both young men 
fall in love with Lilian, The entire novel is occupied with details of their 
feelings and conversations. Nothing happens. No other development of 
character is attempted. Endless minute misunderstandings, flirtings, 
and intriguings are recorded, the object apparently being to show how 
much waywardness and absolute rudeness, ending in a box of Sir Guy’s 
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ears by Lilian, a grave and noble nature will bear. The chronicling 
is of very small beer indeed, only it is done in a smart, sparkling 
way. A novel should be more than this.——Tried by Fire. A Novel. 
By Francis Carr. Three Vols. (Griffith and Farren.) Mr. Carr 
writes with considerable force and vivacity. His story never wearies 
by platitudes or common-place dialogue. His power of portraiture, 
moreover, is considerable. His new novel is in both these respects an 
improvement upon his former works, but it is sorrowful to a degree 
which only the necessity of its moral can justify in a work of imagi- 
nation. It is a drama of ill-assorted marriages, mostly for mercenary 
reasons. The heroine, who is a finely developed character, is compe!led 
by the selfishness and the fraud of her fast and impecunious father, Major 
Lennox, to marry Sir Harry Carew, a rich baronet much older than her- 
self, just after her engagement to Frank Leslie, whom she is led to believe 
has renounced her, and experiences from his selfishness and violence a 
hell upon earth. She learns from Frank the truth when it is too late; but 
her husband lives until, chiefly by her own endeavours, and after a brief 
marriage of folly and misery with a wild Irish girl, Frank has learned to 
love another. Another wretched woman, who has contracted a mercenary 
marriage, seeks Lady Carew’s friendship—her tragedy ends in the ruin of 
an elopement. Poor Lady Carew is free just too late, and she ends her 
sufferings and noble life as an unattached sister of mercy, and as an 
honoured friend of Frank and his wife, who are now Lord and Lady 
Sefton. The artistic defect of the story is that the misery is too unrelieved. 
Mr. Carr should have been contented with one instance; he should have 
provided a foil to it; and it is certainly a gratuitous cruelty to let poor 
Zara come so near to the reward of her noble life and fail of it. True, 
such things are in life, but that is no reason for superfluously introducing 
them into a work of imagination.——Patty’s Dream. A Novel. By 
D’AvsienéE Waite. (Remington and Co.) It is not easy to summarise 
the story of ‘ Patty’s Dream,’ even if it were fair to do so; the fact that 
the story compasses the times of four Earls of Netherleigh, two of them 
illicitly such, will be a sufficient indication of the intricacy of it. Patty, a 
still-room maid at Netherleigh Castle, and daughter of the gamekeeper, 
dreams that she is to be the Countess of Netherleigh, while as yet the first 
of the four earls, an old man, yet lives. How strangely the dream comes 
true it is the business of the story to unfold. Patty possesses a wonderful 
voice, the cultivation of which is begun by Mr. Winter, the church organist, 

and afterwards becomes the charge of the second earl, who has her 
educated on the continent. She becomes an artiste of European reputa- 
tion—more than even Jenny Lind was. And when she returns to the 

castle as countess, she is unrecognized even by Shanker the footman, who 
had proposed marriage to her. This is a somewhat incredible part of the 

story. We will only say generally, that it is a vigorous and well-written 

story, and will repay reading. The characters are well drawn and discrimi- 

nated, and are not too perfect. We doubt, however, the perfect happiness 
of Sydney, who is a fine character, with a woman of so cold a tempera- 
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ment as Gladys. There is a good deal of moral insight, and of wholesome 
fecling and impulse in the story. We can very confidently recommend it. 
——Macpelah; or, Lost Lives. A Novel. Two Vols. By A. C. W. 
(Remington and Co.) ‘ Macpelah’ is redeemed from the thinness and 
weakness of its beginning by the genuine passion of its close. We get 
impatient with the somewhat frivolous details of school-girl life and of 
fashionable flirts, until the treachery is revealed which developes the 
tragedy. Harold is hardly worthy of the love of Violet, Manvers is emi- 
nently so, although the circumstances under which his passion is 
developed repel us, and lack the refinement and subtlety with which a 
greater artist would haveclothedthem. But the story takes hold upon us 
at its close, sad and tragic as itis, although it has somewhat of the violence of 
an immature hand. The authoress needs to put more thought into her work. 
Tf, as we suspect, this is a first attempt, she will by earnest thought and care- 
ful work do better things.——Orange Lily. By the Author of ‘ Queenie.’ 
Two Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) The authoress of ‘ Queenie’ has, in her 
new story, risen above the level of any of her previous works. With the 
consciousness of power ease has come, and in the surroundings of her 
northern Irish life she has found rich materials for her story. A keen eye 
for both nature and character gives richness to her descriptions and rare- 
ness to her portraiture. We have not latterly met with a delineation more 
subtle, tender, and true than ‘ Orange Lily,’ the daughter of a small Irish 
farmer, who has bestowed her affections upon Tom, one of her father’s 
labourers. In both the balance of humble circumstances and refined 
character is very skilfully maintained. In both there are a patient fidelity 
and a steadfastness of purpose which, we should say, perhaps ignorantly, 
are more characteristic of the Scotch than of the Irish—save, indeed, that 
northern Irishmen are close of kin to Scotchmen. The story of Lily’s 
faithfulness during Tom’s exile, and the development of her sweet 
patience into a kind of household saintliness, is very pathetic. Tom, too, 
is a noble delineation, and seems quite naturally to take the position he 
wins. But elements of humour are mingled with the story, and the sub- 
ordinate characters are well conceived and distributed, and are indivi- 
dualized with great mastery. The story isan admirable one. It demands 
praise, unqualified by the drawbacks which we had occasion to point out 
in our notice of some of the author’s earlier works.——The Book with 
Seven Seals. A Novel from the German of Cart ADALBERT. By Miss 
Wayte. (Remington and Co.) We have not seen the German original, 
but are disposed to think that the authoress has dealt somewhat freely 
with the materials which she has thrown into this English story. The 
sealed book is never altogether opened. Six of the seals are loosened by 
the fires of passion and sorrow, the seventh can be melted only by the kiss 
of death, when the two hearts that have been wildly panting for each 
other, but are obstinately sundered by circumstance, falsehood, and 
treachery, and by alternating waves of passion and principle, are ultimately 
to blend. Considerable improbability disfigures the narrative, and many 
of the characters are mere dummies. A girl so devotedly attached to her 
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parents and home could never have treated father or mother or home as 
the young Countess of Gyldestein represents herself as doing. Though 
the story is in one sense pure and clean throughout, yet such large space 
is devoted to the misery of a deserted wife, and to the curse hanging over 
illicit love, and the gist of the story turns so largely on the mutual love of 
this countess and a prince who is married in pique to a girl whom he de- 
spised, that the sympathies of the reader are sometimes strongly attracted in 
the wrong direction. An oddly assorted mixture of Catholic pietism and 
‘Evangelical liberty,’ of Jesuit intrigue and philosophical speculation, per- 
vades the volumes. The reader is hurried from Copenhagen to the Tyrol, 
from Venice to Vienna, from Bohemia to Egypt, and back to the island in 
the Northern Sea. Some of the descriptions are vivid, and strong character 
painting is indulged in, but the colours are laid on with too hard a touch. 
The tinsel of rank and the loud motley of the Bohemian princess, the red- 
hot poker and exaggerated moral features of the Jesuit priest, give the im- 
pression of a pantomime rather than of the melodramatic plot which it 
professes to unravel. The most lovely thing in the novel is the story of the 
unloved child-wife of the prince, who at length wins the modified affection 
of her husband, and dies in the presence of the reconciled but for ever parted 
lovers; he to enter the Catholic priesthood, she to devote herself to deeds 
of mercy.—Stanley’s Wife. A Novel. By Masor Suiru. Two Vols. 
(Remington and Co.)  Stanley’s wife is a disagreeable American girl, who 
inveigles him into matrimony, after having done the same thing with 
another man whom she pushed over Niagara, and who turns up after she 
has married Stanley. Major Smith either lives in a very disagreeable 
world, or he sees it with a very jaundiced imagination, for a more repul- 
sive set of characters have rarely been brought together in a story. . For 
every one of them, with two or three exceptions, we feel positive disgust. 
Their coarseness, selfishness, and horrible tempers pass all bounds. The 
exceptions are Stanley, his sister and aunt; and they are so insipid that 
they excite no interest. The story is both stupid and unpleasant.—— 
Looking Back, A Novel. By M. A. WackerBarTH. (Remington and Co.) 
This is a clever novel, although we scarcely like the device of each telling 
his own story, and adjusting the sections like plates ina battery, especially 
as the plates are all alike. The moral is a good one and is well wrought 
out; unselfish love and wrongly directed self-sacrifice may be a great evil. 
Erle, in his art dreams and practical egotism and selfishness, is a well- 
conceived character. Margaret is a very noble character, led astray by 
lights from heaven, sacrificing herself, her brother, and her lover for Erle. 
Evelyn, too, deserved a better fate than to marry him, and poor Alaster’s 
fate is full of such pathos as life often exhibits. The writer does not suc- 
ceed so well in her caricature. Mr. Cheviot is an impossible exaggeration, 
and Mr. Lascelles anything but natural. The story, however, is finely 
conceived.—— Basildon. A Novel.. Two Vols. By Mrs. Arrrep W. 
Hunt. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) If ‘ Basildon’ is not a work of great 
thoughts, it is very carefully written. There is nothing hasty or loose 
about it, no rough threads left hanging even on the wrong side of the 
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canvas. The plot is not strikingly original. To make a man who had 
lost his estate through the machinations of others fall unknowingly in 
love with the daughter of one of the men who had wronged him, and 
whom he hates, is old; and the idea of the estate being bought back 
through the daughter of the man who had helped to alienate it has 
more than once been developed in fiction. If the disease of the time 
is the search for new plots, then Mrs. Hunt has in this case escaped 
the touch of the disease; but she has worked up all the parts of her 
story so admirably, and has made so many excellent points in dealing 
with details, that she must be very warmly congratulated on a very con- 
siderable artistic success. The characters of Sir Mark Martin, the par- 
venu, and his rival, Richard Wyvill, are drawn with decided power, and 
not less so the heroine, and that hardly immaculate, though innocent- 
looking maid of hers. We trust that many of our readers will, as we have 
done, find some hours of pure enjoyment in this finely-toned story.—— The 
American. By Henry James, jun. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. James 
writes with an individuality and a strength that must give him amongst 
novelists a rank of a high order. It is not easy to say in what his 
distinctive qualities consist. The plot of his stories is subordinate to 
his character-drawing, and his delineations of character are subordinate 
to the keen penetraticn, originality, and suggestiveness of his remarks 
on men and things. His stories have sequence and purpose, but he does 
not care much for the unities, and still less for poetical justice ; they come 
to no completed development. Like the experiences of life, they have no 
end at which we can rest; things do not get wound up, his heroes and 
heroines are not ‘ happy ever afterwards,’ the end that there is is gene- 
rally the reverse. His strong relentless realism leaves a large amount of 
failure and continuing unhappiness; life is left going on with many 
unravelled threads in its warp and woof; the story that is, is a mere 
vehicle for sentiment. Claire takes the veil in a Carmelite convent ; 
Newman is at the close the solitary American we first find him. Only a 
passage of his life is narrated, and that is a tragic failure, and he goes 
forth into the world to find such further experiences of life as he may. 
Claire’s mother and brother, too, live on ‘unwhipped of justice,’ left to the 
consciousness of their unrevealed crime. We are no great sticklers for 
conventionality in novel writing, but a novel is an ideal work of art, and 
we cannot help thinking that the art is defective in construction which 
leaves issues so loose and destinies so vague. A chronicle has essential 
differences from a story. The great excellences of Mr. James would not 
be less, but more, if an artistic plot were more completely wrought out. 
The character-drawing is more effective than the story-telling, but some- 
how it does not come up to our ideal. Claire, for instance, is a good deal 
of a lay figure: we do not seem to know her, she fails to engage our 
sympathies, notwithstanding the fine qualities in her that are hinted at. 
Newman, we necessarily get to know better; although his self-contained 
realism, his hard cynical judgments on life, his self-restrained feelings, his 
brusque honesty and business-like way of looking at things and speaking 
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of them interpose a certain distance. Of the old mother and her eldest 
son we are told enough. They are admirably drawn portraits, just 
because they so strongly excite our antipathies. Mr. James, that is, does 
not win our full sympathies for any of his characters; they are too re- 
mote from us; we feel no strong enthusiasm for any of them. Perhaps 
Valentin takes closer hold of us than any one else. Newman’s love- 
making, for instance, never clarifies itself from the practical purpose of a 
sensible, high-toned, honourable business man. The higher domain of 
imagination and passion is never entered. He is a noble fellow, and 
Claire would have been happy as his wife, but the tone through all is 
prosaic and realistic. The strength of the writer, and itis very great, lies 
in the kind of keen, sententious remark of which Thackeray is the great 
English master. Every page is full of pregnant sentences, laying bare 
the motives and processes of life; not however, as with Thackeray, blended 
with touches of imagination, pathos, and passion, so as to excite strong 
sympathy as well as admiration. Mr. James works in a medium of 
satire, not fierce but subtle, which interposes as a thin mist between his 
characters and the reader. Newman is a wealthy American come to Paris 
when he has made his colossal fortune, just to see the world, and to give 
himself up to miscellaneous influences. A married American resident in 
Paris thinks that the widowed daughter of an aristocratic French 
family would make him a fitting wife. He obtains for him an introduction ; 
Newman admires, and, in his common-sense, business way, concludes 
that she will satisfy him. She somewhat coldly reciprocates his feeling. 
There is love on both sides, but neither passion nor romance. Her family, 
who are poor, influenced at first by Newman’s riches, give a proud, reluc- 
tant assent ; but the pride of birth proves too strong, and they withdraw 
it on the possibility of her marrying a rich English peer. She is driven 
to a convent, and Newman is simply left in his disappointment, making no 
use of the means of coercion or revenge which have come into his hands. 
Nevertheless, in virtue of the qualities we have indicated, the story is a 
remarkable one, full of sensible remark and intellectual power, the cynical 
element being, however, predominant. Mr. James does not, as one of 
his critics has strangely said, present us with ideals, only with types 
somewhat exeggerated. The word clever is perhaps the most fitting 
epithet of characterisation. The book is stimulating in the sense in 
which olives stimulate the palate. We are interested and absorbed from 
first to last. Every paragraph is weighted with social wisdom, and is 
clear cut and incisive as a Dutch picture. His characters are by no 
means ideals, as with a strange misconception they have been designated, 
they are types, with a certain exaggeration, necessary for impression. 
To jaded novel-readers the story is a fine tonic——The Marriage Tie. 
From the German of JoHannes von Devatt. By K. E. Sranriat. 
Two Vols. (Remington and Co.) A heavy tide of translations of 
German novels has set in, some of which hardly justify their repub- 
lication. The art of novel-writing has not in German literature at- 
tained the excellency of French or English novels. ‘The Marriage 
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Tie’ is somewhat violent’ and improbable in its incidents, but is written 
with considerable vigour and skill. It is a story of Russians at Wies- 
baden, told by one of them. A young Russian heiress marries a Baron 
von Gleichen; their love is mutual and passionate, but unfortunately 
it begets jealousy on the part of the young wife ; hence quarrels and recrimi- 
nations, leading ultimately to separation and divorce. The relatives of 
the baroness deal fraudulently with her property; she appeals to General 
Baron von Maszmann, an old friend of her father’s, approaching seventy. 
Powerless, through Russian corruption, to help her as a friend, he proposes 
to the young girl a Platonic marriage, which takes place; of course, the 
divorced husband turns up, and the wife’s passion breaks forth. The 
scandals and complications that follow may be imagined. The acci- 
dental death of the older baron liberates the position. Clever sketches of 
character and of life at Wiesbaden relieve and enrich the story, which, as 
a bit of sensational writing, is worth reading. —’ Twas in Trafalgar Bay: 
and other Stories. By Water Besant and James Rice. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Literary partnerships have been a great mystery to the uninitiated 
from Beaumont and Fletcher to the Erckmann-Chatrian stories. The firm 
whose names are on the title-page of this volume have been very success- 
ful as novelists, but only a Colenso or an Ewald could discriminate their 
several contributions. The result is so homogeneous that from the works 
themselves we could never have suspected more hands than one. Does 
the one cast the plot, rough-hew the materials, and the other reduce them 
to literary form? But speculation is at fault ; we give up the puzzle; we 
are content with a result far above the level of ordinary story-tellers. 
Realism of the Defoe school is intermixed with sentiment so cunningly, 
that the reader is carried along, as by men of serious purpose and genial 
feeling; the plot, withal, is so natural in its incidents and evolution, 
caricature and sensationalism are so skilfully excluded or disguised, that 
we are interested from beginning to end. The first is a story of South Coast 
smuggling, and of a young dissenting minister’s attachment to his land- 
lady, a young and fascinating widow, whose secret connection with the 
smugglers—with whom indeed, from the magistrate and clergyman down- 
wards, everybody is implicated—form the mysterious incidents of the story. 
The second story connects Canada with Austin Friars, and the banished wife 
and son of a City man with the suspicious husband and misanthropic father. 
It is charmingly told and developed. The third points the moral of ‘ emi- 
nently good’ City magnates who permit the divorce of piety and business 
ethics. The stories have, we presume, done duty in serial publications, but 
they are well worth possessing in this more permanent form.——Under 
one Roof. By James Payn. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Payn 
has in this novel skilfully wedded the interest of exciting incident with 
a special interest derived from spiritualism. To find out how this is ac- 
complished the reader must go to the novel, for to make this clear would 
really be to unravel his plot, and that would neither be fair towards 
him nor quite convenient to ourselves. Suffice it to say, that he tells his 
rather improbable story clearly, with such an air of complete mastery of 
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all his details and a certain methodic matter-of-factness, associated so 
closely with what is simply extravaganza, that we are astonished he does 
not sometimes break out into a loud guffaw himself, and so break the 
illusion altogether. He goes along on a kind of tight-rope, where every 
moment it would seem a break-down was imminent, as serenely uncon- 
scious as if he were on the solidest bit of earth. And his characters are 
assorted in a way that harmonizes admirably with his general plan. Sir 
Robert Arden in his flaccidity of character is well done, and he is certainly 
no outrage on nature, but we do think Mr. Ferdinand Walcott is just a 
little over done; but then he was needful as a deus ex machind. On the 
whole, the novel is a success in its own kind. Mr. Payn is not to be 
criticized because he is not a great moralist like Thackeray, nor a powerful 
dramatic artist like Dickens; he has his own réle, and really succeeds in 
it; and we think he would be a very querulous reader who should take up 
‘Under One Roof’ and not be amused and interested. We should note 
that Mr. Payn is more and more gaining ease and finish of style. —— 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick, Author of ‘ Marjorie 
Bruce’s Lovers,’ &. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Readers of Miss Patrick’s 
previous stories will scarcely need to be reminded of the many touches of 
true and tender feeling scattered through them. Besides being their 
equal in this respect, the present work is a decided improvement 
in the artistic sense. There are three leading characters in ‘ Mr. 
Leslie of Underwood,’ and each of these is fairly grappled with by the 
author. Of the three, Mr. Leslie himself is perhaps the weakest; but 
then our female novelists—with all their excellences—are rarely success- 
ful in giving us the highest type of male character. Besides George Eliot, 
it would be difficult to point to any living lady writer who satisfactorily 
deals with the stronger sex. Their representations are generally either 
of some exceedingly flabby specimen of humanity, or the hero is such a 
personification of all the virtues as to remove him into the ranks of the 
angels. Mr. Leslie, however, while not altogether a hero to our taste, is 
drawn with remarkable skill. His rival in love, one Signor Ferrari, 
belongs to that bloodthirsty but handsome race of Italian villains who are 
far more prolific in works of fiction than in daily life. Ferrari is not 
original: Lord Lytton and others have given us fierce Italians before him, 
so that our blood did not curdle as it used to do when first we read of 
these eccentric beings. Miss Patrick describes her work as ‘a story with 
two heroines,’ and certainly when we come to Lucy Hinton and Lady 
Helen Courtenay, we must admit that they are worthy of the name. Both 
have noble natures, but both unfortunately love the same man, Mr. 
Leslie. Poor Lucy Hinton, obscure and friendless, crushes her own love 
within her own breast ; but when the mad Italian—who has long idolized 
her in vain—attempts to shoot his more successful rival, Leslie, she 
flings herself between them and receives a fatal wound. She dies for her 
love, and upon her deathbed brings together the estranged Leslie and his 
fiancée, Lady Helen. Lucy Hinton’s is a short and painful history 
pathetically told. Ferrari, seeing what he has done, has the grace to kill 
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himself upon the spot. We can certainly congratulate Miss Patrick upon 
her story, though we could wish that it had been a little less sad. It is, 
however, admirably written, and the interest never flags for a moment. 
—Saul Weir. By the Author of ‘A Modern Minister.’ (William 
Blackwood and Sons.) It is a pity that the author of ‘The Cheveley 
Novels’ has not profited by the criticism passed upon his first work. 
There are abundant indications of talent in his writings; in fact, he has a 
touch of originality which is quite refreshing in the midst of the mass of 
rubbish current under the name of fiction. But he has no sense of method 
or order, that qualification so essential to the successful novelist ; and his 
canvas is as crowded as ever. He presents us in this new work with 
seventy-five characters, many of whom, we are bound to admit, are fairly 
drawn, though there is not one—not even Saul Weir himself—comparable 
with the Modern Minister of the previous story. But after making the 
acquaintance of several interesting persons in the outset, the reader is 
unceremoniously hurried to ‘fresh woods and pastures new,’ until he 
forgets what manner of men they were in whom he was interested ; while 
as for remembering the threads of the narrative, that is a little too much 
to ask of any mortal man, save he who has woven them into such a 
peculiar warp of humanity. Still, there are certain comic characters in 
his story not unworthy of Dickens himself, notably the three brothers, 
Adam, Seth, and Noah Tomkins, who form an unexceptionable family. 
There are also one or two delightful English girls, who, under more 
advantageous circumstances, might have formed the central attraction of 
a very pretty and graceful story. There is also a touch of the truly heroic 
in Saul Weir. The work turns up a highly improbable story of treasure, 
which it is the object of many persons to secure for themselves individu- 
ally. We shall leave the unravelling of the plot to such of our readers as 
may have leisure to peruse two thick volumes, containing about double 
the quantity of matter to be found in an ordinary three-volume novel. 
Our own feeling upon a perusal of this story is just what it was on reading 
its predecessor: we feel constrained to cry, ‘Hold, enough!’ The 
writer is unquestionably one from whom really good things might be ex- 
pected if he would learn two useful lessons—first, that of judicious con- 
densation ; secondly, that time is short.——Querenda; or, Two Historical 
Secrets. The Romance of Solomon. The Lamp of Allah. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.) Ingenious imaginations (1) concerning Solomon’s 
Song, which is explained by a journey to Tadmor which Solomon makes 
incognito, during which he has a love adventure in the Lebanon, of which 
the song is the record; and (2) concerning the story of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp, which is conceived to be a religious allegory told by a 
Christian emissary to China, whose object is to procure the aid of the 
Emperor of China against the Mohammedan power. The presentation is 
expository. The author has not attempted dramatic representation. His 
speculations are ingeniously defended. 
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Zechariah and his Prophecies, considered in Relation to Modern 
Criticism,’ dc. By C. H. H. Wrieut, B.D. Bampton 
Lectures for 1878. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The author not only tries to combine the grammatical and historical, 
but also the homiletical and critical. And, as might be expected, the book 
presents somewhat of a hybrid character, made up of introduction, trans- 
lation, lectures—some of which are delivered and some are not—and lastly, 
an elaborate critical commentary. If the whole had been put into the 
form of acommentary it would have been better. Itis to be hoped that in 
the case ofa future edition being demanded, uniformity may be imparted to 
what now is, ina measure, an ill-arranged collection of materials. In its 
present form something is always omitted in one place for which you have 
to look in another. Mr. Wright's Hebrew scholarship is above suspicion, 
and he has, moreover, availed himself of the additional advantage of 
corresponding upon the subject with such authorities as Professor Delitzsch 
and Dr. Wright. All the questions are discussed on purely literary 
grounds, and with an exemplary generosity of feeling: such Christian 
tone and temper are rarely seen in theological discussions. He never tries 
to blunt the edge of an opponent’s argument by the imputation of motive 
or by insinuation of ignorance or incompetence. These elements are 
worthy of unreserved commendation. 

Most of our readers are aware that the prophecies of Zechariah have 
given rise to the greatest diversity of opinion. The aim of the author of 
this volume has ‘been to take a calm survey of the results of modern 
criticism,’ in reference to the most difficult of the minor prophets. The 
main point for which Mr. Wright contends is the substantial unity of 
authorship, and, next to that, the Messianic character of some of the 
prophecies. We feel compelled to object in limine to the author’s stand- 
point. He does not believe in the compatibility of the historical and 
exegetical views of the critical school, with a thorough faith in super- 
natural revelation and the Divine authority of Scripture, and hence we 
are constantly reminded that he believes in the supernatural, and that this 
belief affects his views even in matters of style. We have long been 
familiar with two extreme forms of opinion with reference to Old Testa- 
ment writings; that of the Rationalists, who employed criticism in dis- 
secting and dismembering many Old Testament documents, denied the 
Messianic reference of many of the prophecies, and rejected all super- 
natural revelation or events; and that of the conservative orthodox school, 
who sought to obviate these conclusions by endeavouring to establish 
absolutely the authority and purity of all Old Testament documents as 
they have come down to us. Many, like our author, seem to think that 
there is no alternative between these two extreme opinions, and that to 
place Isaiah xl.—lxvi. during the exile, and the latter part of Zechariah 
before it, amounts to a denial of the inspiration of the Old Testament 
NO. CXXXIX, 18 
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Scriptures. But we venture to say that a large number dissent from such 
an assumption, who while admitting many of the critical results of that 
school, yet feel that they can quite consistently maintain the supernatural 
and divinely authonitative character of the whole of the Old Testament 
canon. It would contribute much to diminish our just anxieties in the 
present day, were we to accept the belief that the Divine authority of 
‘the Old Testament does not-depend.on the validity of the learned argu- 
ments ‘employed in support of the authorship and genuineness. of the 
Pentateuch, &c.; that even though these arguments should break down, 
-and the Old Testament writings be shown to belong to periods and ages 
- different from those we have commonly held them to belong,yet that they 
can be proved none the less satisfactorily to be the word of God. The 
sooner we dispense with such tottering props the better, and learn to 
recognize that questions of date and authorship after all only affect the inter- 
-pretation and not. the divinity of the documents. We feel sorry, there- 
fore, that the author has not undertaken to shew that a thorough faith in 
Scripture as Divine revelation can be combined with, and remain 
-unshaken by, :the fluctuating results of such critical inquiry. 

In reference to the unity of Zechariah, modern commentators are 
divided: into two hostile camps, each of which contains men of great 
reputation as scholars and exegetes. The doubt in reference to the 
unity of these prophecies began in England, and was based on Matthew 

- xxvii. 9, where a quotation from the second portion. is ascribed to 
Jeremiah. It was transplanted to Germany, and it must be admitted that 
of late years, in that country, the number of those who deny its unity is 
rapidly increasing. We will not weary our readers with a long list of 
names, but content ourselves with mentioning that Dr. Davidson and 
Dean Stanley (in ‘ Jewish Church ’) are against it, Drs. Pusey, Henderson, 
and Chambers (in the translation of Lange’s ‘ Bibelwerk’) are for it. 
Canon Perowne (in Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary’) has not arrived at any 
definite conclusion, Drake, in such a conservative work as the ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary,’ regards the integrity of Zechariah as very doubtful, and in 
his exegesis admits that the historical groundwork of chapter xi. is to be 
sought in the disastrous times which preceded the fall of the kingdom of 
Ephraim. 

The question at issue may be stated thus. No doubt has been enter- 
tained with regard to the first portion, chaps. i.viii. Almost all the 
prophecies in that portion have inscriptions mentioning the name of the 
writers and the date at which the individual prophecy was delivered ; 
while the second portion, chaps. ix.-xiv. contains nothing of the kind. The 
prophecies of the earlier portion contain reference to the circumstances of 

the Jewish people at the time of their delivery, while there is no such 
reference in the latter; to which must be added the decided difference of 
style. All this is admitted by the author, and we venture to maintain that’ 
if, as he says, external evidence (by which he means the early uncritical 

authority) is in favour of the unity, the internal evidence is decidedly 
against it. The main portion of the work is devoted to controverting the 
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above opinions and the conclusions to which Mr. Wright thinks they neces- 
sarily lead. The arguments which he advances in favour of the unity of 
the book are (1) that the prophet in the first part records a series of visions 
in the night season, and that this left no scope for ‘an elevated and imagi- 
native style.’ Are there no nocturnal visions described after this fashion 
in the Old Testament prophecies? (2) That the author wrote the 
second part many years later. Is not this as much an assumption as the 
differerice of authorship, and not so plausible? (3) As a positive argument 
in favour of his position, it is advanced that both portions contain many 
allusions to or quotations from earlier prophets. Do these quotations 
amount to anything more than such coincidences as one would naturally 
expect in the case of persons referring to the same documents and events ? 
Consequently they prove nothing with regard to priority of date or unity 
of authorship. We must candidly confess that we do not think that Mr. 
Wright has established his point, and we cannot understand his expression 
of confidence in the traditional view. The volume is a Thesaurus of 
opinions upon the subject under discussion. Every page bristles with 
names of authors, either sustaining or opposing each point, until one is 
weary of endless quotation. In leaving no midway between absolute 
conservatism and extreme rationalism, the lecturer unduly narrows the 
issue of every question. He has no sympathy with the broader aspects of 
historical and theological thought. He is always fighting with isolated 
objections to the substantial unity of the book, or with the isolated and often 
extreme opinions of some adverse critic; much like a general who wastes 
the strength of his army in attacking isolated forts, instead of by one 
bold plan gaining possession of that which commands the whole position, 
and thus by a decisive blow insuring the surrender of all the rest. The 
most valuable part of the work is the grammatical commentary at the 
end, which is a strenuous attempt at exhaustiveness. We gladly acknow- 
ledge that it is incomparably the best commentary hitherto published by 
an English author upon the prophecy of Zechariah. It is the fruit of 
great industry and sound scholarship, of wide erudition combined with 
sober judgment. The new translation and critical and grammatical 
commentary will be of great service to critical students of the Hebrew 
tongue. The apparatus criticus not only establishes the qualifica- 
tions of the author, but will serve as a safe ‘guide to the literature of the 
subject. 


Peregrinus Proteus. By J. M. Corrermn. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 


The numerous works lately published on the subject show the interest 
there is taken in the study of early Christian literature. The recent 
discovery and yublication of new MSS. has given an additional impetus 
to patrological investigations both in England and on the Continent; and 
after a most painstaking collection of MSS. a much improved text of 
several of the apostolic fathers has been issued, accompanied with notes 
and introductions. This increased interest could not fail to awaken a 
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more crucial inquiry into the date and genuineness of the documents 
themselves, and the work before us presents the results of such an in- 
vestigation. The first contribution on the subject by the author is a very 
able article, the first of an intended series on the Epistle to Diognetus and 
the Oration to the Gentiles, which appeared in the ‘Church Quarterly 
Review,’ 1877. There it is suggested that neither of these works are the 
genuine products of early Christianity, but that they are the forgeries of 
a scholar who lived from the ninth to the sixteenth century—probably 
towards the end of that period. It is moreover hinted that Henry 
Stephanus, who first published these two pieces, was aware of the fraud, 
and possibly the perpetrator of it. The author, owing to the discovery of 
the spuriousness of other documents, never completed the inquiry into 
the Epistle to Diognetus. In the present volume accordingly he goes 
much further, and endeavours to prove not only that the above works 
were forgeries of the age of the revival of learning, but that they are only 
portions of a huge system of frauds, including the following: Lucian’s 
Death of Peregrinus, the apocryphal Gospel of St. Thomas, the Two 
Epistles of St. Clement’ to the Corinthians, five volumes of Photeus’ 
Bibliotheca, the ‘De Prenotione,’ The Third Book of Maccabees, and 
some others of minor importance. In fact, according to Mr. Cotterill’s 
representation, the age of the Renaissance was a hotbed of forgeries—of 
forgeries prompted not by any moral or theological impulse, but simply 
by the ambition of obtaining a reputation for scholarship, which was 
reckless because uncontrolled by Christian principle. These frauds more- 
over took the form of parodies, i.e., impersonations of the style and 
thoughts of other authors, so that each sentence is a very Proteus, 
and ‘we now and again see a face that reveals something of several 
persons seen in bygone days; but which of all these faces is like we 
cannot tell,’ and hence ‘these writings are parodies—in sense— 
from the beginning to the end.’ We fully admit that it is not absurd to 
suppose a forgery of a single MS. by a competent scholar and palwo- 
grapher whose motives are not above suspicion, but the author’s thesis is 
too absurd to need refutation. By attempting to prove too much he 
destroys our confidence in any arguments he may advance. Nay more, 
he will thereby inevitably efface the good impression made by the article 
in the ‘Church Quarterly Review,’ which showed a great amount of 
learning and diligence, although it proved the writer to be wanting in 
that balance of mind requisite for sitting in judgment upon the date and 
genuineness of a suspected document. It is impossible to believe that 
any one man could compose works so entirely different in style and 
standpoint (not to mention the different language) as, e.g., The Third 
Book of Maccabees, the Epistle to Diognetus, and Lucian’s satire on 
Christianity, styled, ‘De Morte Peregrini.’ To any one who will take the 
trouble to follow the method of the argument, it will soon become mani- 
fest that such verbal coincidences as the author relies upon prove nothing. 
Indeed, in many instances, the identical words are used in such different 
senses that the author fails to give any rational account of them, and has 
recourse to absurd hypotheses, e.g., that the writer used them by way of 
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a joke, &e. The whole work shows how useless, nay, absurd, a certain 
kind of learning may become, unless its possessor is familiar with the 
nature of the human mind and the essential conditions of literary com- 
positions, and has a large practical acquaintance with the character and 
history of ancient documents. 


The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of ‘The Super- 


natural in Nature.’ C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The volume before us is an expansion of a portion of the argument of 
the author’s previous work. It does not aim at a methodical reply to the 
paralogism of Hume, or to the modern rehabilitation of the worn-out 
sophism by the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ The author does not 
touch the question of evidence, or even glance at the problems raised by 
the critical school. He does, however, meet the materialist, the agnostic, 
and the scientific dogmatist on his own ground, and prove with affluence of 
illustration that the ‘miracle’ is neither improbable nor irrational, neither 
unnatural, nor incredible, nor undemonstrable. This is done by showing 
that the entire universe of phenomena is interpenetrated by, and choke- 
full of, inexplicable marvels, which no generalization can embrace, no 
science explain. The proof accumulates that we are everywhere face to 
face not with impersonal law, but with a mighty Personal Energy of 
boundless resources, who is ever carrying forward a predestined plan. 
The uniformity of nature and its laws is proved to be compatible with in- 
finite varieties, with leaps and bounds, with surprises and inexplicable 
differences, with unique and startling peculiarities akin to ‘ miracle.’ The 
disproof of miracle on the ground of the eternal uniformity of nature’s 
proceedings, is scattered to the winds, and the idea of creation out of 
nothing by a Supreme Will, ever acting behind and through all, is shown 
to be rational if not demonstrable. The often uttered boast, that religion 
cannot be based upon miracle, is refuted by the world-wide fact that 
religions true and false have been founded upon this very conception. 
The progress of our author’s argument is too often arrested by illustra- 
tions and episodical analogies, and by the mystical titles of numerous 
ehapters. Brilliant rhapsodies often confuse the logical form of the 
pleading, many of which might be spared, if the author would but 
grapple with the criterion of miracle, and with the undoubted difficulties 
arising from cycles of miracles which convey no valuable truth, and are 
clearly the offspring of some of those very tendencies which critics have 
drawn upon for the explanation of the biblical marvels. The author 
has demolished the objections of the physicists and materialists, but has - 
left untouched those which turn on the evidence for particular super- 
natural facts. We thank him heartily for his very stimulating volume, 
which is a worthy pendant to his greater and more comprehensive pro- 
duction. We call special attention to the short chapter on ‘ Dwarfed 
Men,’ where, with a grim pleasantry, he falis back on the doctrine of 
Atavism to account for the fact that we have among us now those who 
seem with colour-blindness to have lost one great heritage of the race, 
their intuition of God and immortality. 
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Supernatural Revelatien; or, First Principles of Moral Theology. 
By the Rev. T. K. Birxs, Professor of “Moral Theology, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


This is even a more disappointing work than the same sind s ‘ First 
Principles of Moral Science.’ Professor Birks is so absorbed in the 
consideration of the importance of revelation to man that he has no 
patience with those who are not like-minded with himself. We should 
not like to say that he disbelieves in the possibility of ‘honest doubt’ in a 
Christian community ; but the moral enormity of the phenomenon bulks so 
largely in his view that he grows indifferent to the analysis of its intel- 
lectual conditions. Rationalism in all its forms and phases, and unbelief, 
whether in regard to the first principles of natural religion, or to such 
comparatively’ minor ‘aberrations from orthodoxy as. are involved in 
questioning (say) the doctrine of plenary inspiration, are alike te him the. 
symptoms and outcome of a deep moral perversion—a disease of the 
spiritual nature,;: which is to be treated as. such by the apologist, and 
which deserves neither tolerance nor sympathy. There is of course w 
sense in which all Christians agree with the Cambridge professor when 
on the ground of practical life; but when we enter the region of: theory, 
and have to do with the intellectual conditions of scepticism, it is quite 
out of place to be always brandishing this view. . The series of declama- 
tory exercises which compose the volume before us might have been in 
place as a series of addresses delivered to young men of a not very 
advanced stage of culture, in whose minds it-was desirable to. excite 
feelings of repugnance to modern infidelity. When, however, they are 
avowedly put forth in contravention of a work of very considerable 
learning and sober and acute, however profoundly erroneous, reasoning, 
such as the work called ‘Supernatural Religion ’ is, it appears to us to be 
unfortunate that the champion of the truth should display so much 
vehemence, and should shed solittle-light in the midst of all the heat. It 
is strange also that none of the able and thoughtful answers to ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ that have seen the light are so much as referred to by 
Professor Birks. During the past three years there have been three works 
of no small importance given to the world in refutation of its daring and 
audacious errors: ‘The Supernatural in the New Testament’ by Mr. 
Prebendary Row, Dr. Sanday’s work, ‘The Gospels in the Second Century,’ 
and Sadler’s work on the last Gospel. Although no criticisms of any value 
is to be found in the volume before us which have not been anticipated by 
these authors, the Cambridge professor wholly ignoresthem. Itis enough 
almost to open the book at random to find abundant proof of the truth of 
what we have said regarding Professor Birks’ heated style of argument. Its 
pages are studded with figures of speech suchas ‘ philosophers in their 
dotage,’ ‘ jackdaws’ who ‘strut’ in borrowed feathers ‘stolen’ from the 
Bible,‘ fools,’ ‘ pietists of unbelief; * while fierce scorn is'‘poured upon the 
‘cobwebs of criticism’ of German rationalists, the ‘blasphemies’ of 
*sentimental drenmers’ like Parker, and a hundred other equally tropical 
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tropes. Professor Birks starts with a sound principle in showing that the 
sceptical and atheistic writers who urge men to hold their reason in 
suspense, and to begin inquiry by making a clean sweep of all truth as 
unwarrantable foregone conclusions, are guilty of faithlessness to the 
modicum of substantive truth which they themselves’ acknowledge by 
implication in applying a moral standard and moral tests; but in his 
vehemence he soon passes over into mere rhetorical declamation. That 
being so, we are not surprised at finding that the author offers very little 
that is positive in the shape of exposition of first principles. He is always 
on the outlook for the red rag of unbelief, and he rushes at it and tears it 
in shreds and tatters with the passion of a fanatic. Not only so, but we 
regret to say that Professor Birks, while very far from being sufficiently 
careful not to misrepresent the authors from whom he professes to quote, 
is prone to attribute motives and to judge and condemn individuals in a 
fashion that is neither philosophical nor fair. He allows his horror of 
Sir William Hamilton’s theory, of metaphysical nescience to betray him 
into denunciations of the opinions of the Scotch philosopher on other 
matters, with which the former has nothing to do, as if it had been their 
original. He can scarcely find invective strong enough to express his 
horror of Hamilton’s unfairness to the University of Cambridge (!), and to 
denounce his unworthy views of mathematics. We have a profound 
repect for the motives of Professor Birks; but that cannot blind us to 
the fact that his style of denunciatory championship of Christianity is 
likely to do more harm than good, though we may expose ourselves 
by saying so to the risk of being accounted My, him) among the secret 
sympathisers with rationalism. 


Is Life worth Living?.. By Mattock. 
Chatto and Windus. 

‘If we must take this book as a whole, we should say that the impression 
it will leave with honest readers is of a profoundly painful character. If, 
however, we may divide it into the two parts which make it up, and 
which have no necessary connection with each other, we are able to accept 
with gratitude one of the portions, while we must resolutely decline to 
give shelter or encouragement to the other. Mr. Mallock is a thoughtful 
and able writer, who is thoroughly informed as to the tendencies and 
drift of modern thought, and his book is full of admirable analyses of 
the moral principles and essence of positivism. By positivism, however, 
is not to be understood either the philosophical or the religious system 
of Auguste Comte, but those tendencies of sceptical and negative thought 
that have obtained such wide acceptance among men of science and the 
philosophers (so-called) of our century. Consequently not any system’ 
of abstract principles is specially held in view, but the whole philo- 
sophy of negation, which is embodied and illustrated in writers such as 
Huxley and Tyndal, George Eliot and Leslie Stephen, the late Professor 
Clifford and Mr. J. S. Mill. ‘Is life worth living?’ is the question to 
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which modern inquiry has driven men, and the sad results of the 
weariness and misery and disenchantment that must come and are fast 
coming in consequence, are depicted by Mr. Mallock with a literary skill 
and sympathetic power which cannot fail to excite admiration. He 
shows us, however, that it could not be otherwise. For positivism has no 
satisfying answer to give to the question, ‘Is life worth living?’ The 
ends which it glorifies—be they progress, the enthusiasm of humanity, or 
love—are all on examination found to be either no ‘ends’ at all, or to 
derive their worth from the supernatural system which positivism discards. 
In a very able way Mr. Mallock shows how the former class of these 
so-called ends of existence are merely the negative conditions of human 
happiness, and have no contents, no positive filling, no absolute worth. 
With equal grace and felicity he also shows us how the element of 
absoluteness in human love—which is glorified by some positivists—and 
(more acutely still) even the ideal elements which are necessary to 
whet the jaded appetite of sense-worshippers, are the reflected glories 
from the morality of which positivism rejects the foundations. Positivism 
enters into possession of the resulés of the Christian system as set forth 
in its morality, and in all that is best in modern civilization, and it cuts 
these away from the roots from which they have grown, clings to them 
as its possession, and relegates to the region of old-world fables the 
doctrines and truths without which they never could have been. But in 
reality positivism has neither any right to the results of Christian morality, 
nor can it supply any valid foundation for the enthusiasm of humanity, or 
prove to us that that can ever become a general motive force. Positivists 
are in raptures over their idols, and describe their ‘chief good ’—the happi- 
ness of men based upon, and as the outcome of, union and philanthropy, 
and therefore wholly sociological—in language borrowed from saints. But 
social happiness is nothing but the sum of the happiness of the individual 
units composing the society, and there cannot be in the sum what was 
not in its component parts. The conditions of any organism cannot be 
its ends, and the sympathy and inspiration that constitute the positivist’s 
morality swing in the air if their foundations in religion in the individual 
are withdrawn. It is doubtless a notable phenomenon of our day that 
there should be such eloquent outpouring of moral emotions without 
an object; that there should be a denial of religious dogma and yet 
the survival of moral earnestness. These phenomena make the 
present time in Mr. Mallock’s eyes a period without a parallel in 
the world’s history. It is so, through the triumphs of science, as 
well as in the revolt against spiritual authority, through its crass ma- 
terialism and yet its exaltation of morality. Mr. Mallock has some acute 
remarks upon the limits to which alone science can take us, and shows 
that in presence of the great miracle of human thought and volition it is 
powerless. The scientist’s assumption that the study of matter discloses 
allis seen to be radically unsound and presumptuous, and we are brought 
up to the admission of the necessity for revelation, for spirituality, for 
religion, to account for even the things seen and temporal. 
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' Up to this point we are able to go with our author gladly. But here 
begins the second part of his work, which does not grow out of and has 
no necessary connection with the first. All these demonstrations of the 
inadequacy of positivism to supply itself even with a morality, and of 
the fact that it has appropriated the results of religion and Christianity 
while wholly denying the validity of their processes, are in Mr. Mallock’s 
eyes and hands merely preliminary. His positive answer to the question 
of his book is that life is only worth living in the Church of Rome, which 
is the great organized religious and moral sense of humanity divinely 
illuminated and guided. All answers short of this are declared mis- 
leading and unsatisfying. Protestantism, we are told over and over 
again, is a demonstrated failure. But terms change their meaning to 
Mr. Mallock as to others. We find Protestantism at one time means one 
thing and at another something else. At the close of the book Protestant- 
ism and positivism are identified ; and the same enemy—modern libe- 
ralism in thought—which is attacked by Cardinal Newman is found to be 
the enemy Mr. Mallock is also intent upon slaying. Therefore it is, we 
say, that the reader’s feeling is one of pain and sadness when he finishes 
the book. If all this elaborate philosophy, acute analysis, discernment of 
the shortcomings and insufficiency of modern sceptical thought, are only 
to bear men back to the crude absurdity of an absolute infallibility, 
we must despair of progress. We remember, however, that the most 
accomplished and thoughtful Romanists feel that the work before 
them in these days is precisely to prove there is no via media between 
scepticism and despair and papal infallibility. We may therefore accept 
with gratitude the negative part of Mr. Mallock’s work and throw away 
the fantastic position to which it would lead us. 


An Hirenicon of the Eighteenth Century. Proposal for Catholic 
Communion by a Minister of the Church of England. 
New Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. 
Edited by Henry Nurcompe Oxenuam, M.A. Rivingtons. 


The chief interest to us of this volume is to be found in Mr. Oxenham’s 
‘Introduction’ to his careful collation of the edition published in 1781 
with the original form of this work in 1704. Mr. Oxenham has reviewed 
numerous efforts made by great ecclesiastics—and even by synods of the 
Church—by Greeks, Romanists, and Protestants, to heal the external 
schism in the regimen and order of Christendom. The separation from 
‘the ancient Church’ and ‘centre of unity’ is evidently regarded by a long 
list of able and godly and peace-loving men as a grave calamity, as com- 
promising Christianity, and as imperilling the highest interests of the souls 
of men and the kingdom of Christ. Mr. Oxenham has brought patient 
learning and research to bear on this inquiry; and shows how both East 
and West, both Catholics and Protestants, Popes and Theologians, Priests 
and Kings, must share the blame of the disruptions, and of the failure 
hitherto of all efforts to heal them. We are told that Urban VIII. said that 
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‘his predecessors (in the papacy) were responsible for the loss of England.’ 
We cannot but bless God that the wrath and bad temper of the said popes 
contributed to secure this signal blessing to the world. Our author reveals 
a low opinion of the English Reformation, and contrasts it unfavour- 
ably with that which was led elsewhere by Luther, Calvin, or Knox. 
Hooker's seems to him to be the one name of any real dignity or cele- 
brity ; and he is regarded as the father of the Carolinian divines, to whom 
Anglicanism, indeed, owes much, but to whom England owes the melan- 
choly strife of two hundred years between sacerdotalism and spiritual 
Christianity, between exclusive privilege andfreedom of conscience. These 
Carolinian divines were seeking with persuasiveness and holy pertinacity 
to heal the breaches of Christendom ; in other words, they were tampering 
with Rome and the ultramontane plot against the liberty of Englishmen, 
However, our author’s account of these transactions is singularly interest- 
ing, and throws light on the recent movements of both Rome and Oxford. 
The ‘Expositio Paraphrastica Articulorum Confessionis Anglicanez,”by 
Davenport, who took the name of-Sancta Clara when he became a Roman 
convert, 1617, seems to have been the true source of the Tract XC., and 
the key to much of sophistical treatment of documents and events which 
has been current in the Tractarian school. The work of which we have here 
the reprint was published as a rejoinder to a popular ‘Essay towards 
Comprehension, or a Persuasion to Unity among Protestants, offered to the 
Consideration of the two Houses of Parliament by a Lover of Peace and 
Unity.’ Like the plea for comprehension, the ‘ Essay for Catholic Com- 
munion’ was also published anonymously. . The author does not appear 
to have been a nonjuror, and the present editor thinks, from a variety of 
evidence, that it is not absolutely impossible that the author was one 
William Bassett, who fifteen years before had himself published a plea for 
the.comprehension of Dissenters, having found in the interim the difficulty 
and unfeasibility of dealing with such stiffnecked and impracticable people. 
He does not, however, accept the hypothesis, and leaves the problem of 
authorship unsolved. He traces the history of numerous attempts to 
minimize the differences between Rome and the Protestant Churchs; ¢.g., 
the correspondence: between Cardinal de Noailles and Archbishop Wake 
and M. Du Pin, between 1717-1719 ; the-efforts made in Germany in the 
close of the seventeenth century by Royas de Spinola, an Austrian bishop, 
_of whom he gives an instructive sketch; by Leibnitz, Gerhard, and Bossuet ; 
and he shows how far Leibnitz and Grotius would have gone in treating 
the pope as the supreme patriarch and chief bishop‘ of thé ‘universal 
Church. He shows that the scheme of comprehension was wrecked by 
the machinations of the Jesuits, and by the-obstinacy and.policy of Louis 
XIV., though Bossuet and Leibnitz seem to have alike. comforted themselves 
by prophesying the ultimate victory of the cause. Mr. Oxenham traces. 
with heartfelt sympathy numerous efforts and hopes, and sees in many de- 
partments of Christian thought, in Pan-Anglican synods, and Old-Catholic - 
conferences, in the tendencies of certain non-hierarehical communities even, 
foreshadowings of what :is yet to be accomplished, when men will con- 
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descend to understand one another and really aim at union and fraternity 
s in the mystical body of Christ. Whenever this idea peeps forth from the 
language of disputants, it is wonderful to us that such writers do not see 
that their own definition of the Church, as an organized regimen and in- 
stitution in communion with Rome, is practically rendered nugatory. If 
the mystical Body of Christ contains one soul beyond that corporation, it 
may embrace any number. The notes of unity and holiness can only be 
found in the ‘ Church of the firstborn,’ who are spiritually united to Christ 
by repentance and faith. Ubi Spiritus est ibi Ecclesia. 

The ‘ Proposal for Catholic Communion’ from a high Anglican stand- 
point knows nothing of, nay, repudiates, the infallibility of the pontiff, but © 
it labours to show that the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist involves all 
that is meant by transubstantiation; that not the elements, but Jesus 
Christ Himseif, is adored in the sacraments, and that He offers Himself in 
the sacrifice of the mass because He is really present in the sacrament ; that 
Catholics abhor the worship of images, and that the charge of idolatry 
brought against them is only a Protestant inference drawn from misunder- 
stood premises; that the reverence paid to the wood of the cross is only 
permitted and not enjoined, and so on.: Sometimes he: minimizes the 
differences between tle Churches by explaining away the obnoxious tenets 
of Rome; sometimes by showing that Anglican divines have admitted 
what is equivalent to Tridentine decrees. Even ‘indulgences’ are shown 
to be neither ‘ pardons’ nor ‘ permissions to sin,’ but remission of canon- 
ical penances; and that councils and popes had condemned the abuses 
which had crept into their practice as unsparingly as Luther himself. In 
this way the author: endeavours to clear the ground for the recognition of 
Anglican orders, and for bringing about a universal peace. The spirit of the 
book breathes the spirit of charity and harmony, but all along it lies on 
the lines of the supernatural and miraculous quality of ecclesiastical rites 
and orders. We cannot say that the hope of reunion of the disparate 
sections of hierarchical Churches is chimerical, but to our eyes, the larger, 
stronger, holier, part of Christendom is being fed with nobler bread, is 
standing fast in a more glorious liberty, and is rejoicing in a direct com- 
munion with the Lord through more spiritual processes than those which 
have availed to rend the external fellowship of the Church. 


Eternal Life by Death. A Testimony on Ritualism, Vicarious 
Substitution, and Immortalism. By W. Grirritx. John 
Snow and Co. 


This is a vigorous, well-written attempt to solve the difficulties be- 
setting several great and grave departments of theology. The author 
does not sin on the side of modesty, but makes some strong points in 
favour of his special theories concerning the Eucharist, the vicarious death 
of the Lord Jesus; ‘and the nature and: limits of eternal life. The argu- 
ments, though broadly divided into these three departments of speculation, 
are split up into separate paragraphs with head-lines of characterization, 
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seldom covering more than a few pages, and often limited to a few lines. 
We mention this to account for the difficulty of fairly stating, estimating, 
and criticizing the argument as a whole. It is, however, well worth the 
effort to understand. If werightly comprehend the writer, his central idea 
is that the new God-given life of humanity was produced by the Spirit 
of Christ taking possession of a soul and body perfectly human and 
completely developed ; and this by the direct co-operation of God. The 
second man, like the first man, was immediately created by the power of 
the Highest. He, by the operation of His Spirit on humanity, after the 
analogy of vegetable ingrafting rather than of ordinary generation, has 
become the parent and head ofa race in which the Divine ideal is realized. 
Since all life is by ‘ vicarious death,’ so eternal life is by the death of the 
Son of God, and ix this stupendous event reconciliation is effected, and 
pardon and peace made possible. It is this death of Christ, vouched for 
by the dead body of Christ, which is the great guarantee of the Divine 
love to man, and which is symbolically presented to faith in the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper. All the true meaning of the ordinance of 
communion is obliterated by the perilous addition of the supposed com- 
munication of His ‘soul and spirit, humanity and divinity’ as well, 
according to the Tridentine decree. There is much in these two divisions 
of the volume quite worthy of our sympathy and gratitude. We do, how- 
ever, cordially regret the angry and sweeping condemnations of the idea 
of the immortality of man which follow. This doctrine is called by a 
string of blatant and abusive epithets, denounced as antichrist, and re- 
mitted to paganism and the devil. The author's programme of the future, 
and his suggestions concerning both the saved and unsaved, follow very 
much along the lines indicated by Mr. Edward White, though he has 
conceived and expressed the positions with independence and energy. 
He appears, however, to class all metaphysical and ethical disquisition 
on these themes as antagonistic to revelation. In our opinion revelation 
would have been impossible apart from the pre-existent basis of meta- 
physical and ethical facts. Moreover, the assault on immortalism is 
poisoned and weakened throughout by the strange delusion that existence 
is necessarily a blessing. 


The Truth as itis in Jesus. By H. T. Avamson, B.D., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

One is surprised to find this book written by a bachelor of divinity 
and a member of a Cambridge college, for it is the work of an undisci- 
plined mind. It is very inconsecutive in its reasoning, and even its 
grammar is too often at fault. The author is apparently a clergyman of 
the Church of England, but, as he tells us, his work ‘ does not run in the 
groove of “ High Church,” ‘Low Church,” ‘ Broad Church,” or “No 
Church.”’ In fact, he works in grooves of his own. He is pious, and 
burdened with the evils of his time; but he is a mystic, prone to arbi- 
trary opinions and fanciful interpretations, without having the spiritual 
intuition that gleamed often through the most tangled writings of some of 
the older mystics. 
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